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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE    BUTTER    MACHINE. 

IN  the  large  hall  of  the  University  a  select  audience 
was  assembled ;  state  and  municipal  dignitaries,  and 
men  of  learning,  and  students,  were  constantly  stream- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  through  the  doors  of  ths 
great  entrance.  The  wives  of  the  Professors  sat  above 
in  the  gallery  :  Use  was  in  the  place  of  honor,  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  row,  with  Laura.  This  was  a  great 
day  for  Use,  for  the  splendor  of  the  highest  academical 
dignity  rested  upon  her  husband' s  head.  Felix  Wernf  r 
had  been  chosen  Rector  Magnificus,  and  was  now 
about  to  enter  upon  his  office. 

The  instructors  of  the  University  walked  in  a  long 
procession  into  the  hall ;  before  them  went  the  beadles 
in  their  antique  dress  of  office,  carrying  great  maces 
in  their  hands  ;  the  gentlemen  themselves  walked  in 
the  order  of  their  several  faculties.  Theology  began 
the  procession,  and  Philosophy  closed  it ;  the  latter, 
both  from  the  number  and  importance  of  its  members, 
was  the  strongest  division  ;  altogether  they  formed  a 
stately  company  ;  by  the  side  of  some  nonentities  went 
men  of  the  highest  repute,  of  whom  the  country  might 
well  be  proud  ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  every  one  to 
see  so  much  learning  assembled.  These  great  minds, 
however,  did  not  make  a  very  dignified  appearance  in 
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the  procession:  they  kept  their  ranks  badly;  many 
looked  as  if  they  were  thinking  more  of  their  books 
than  of  the  impression  made  by  their  appearance  on 
the  public;  one  had  come  behind  time  —  it  was 
Raschke — he  entered  carelessly,  running  behind  the 
tutors  and  nodding  familiarly  to  his  acquaintances. 
The  procession  was  received  by  the  Academical  Choir 
with  a  Latin  song,  solemn,  but  unintelligible.  The 
Professors  ranged  themselves  on  their  seats;  the  ex- 
Rector  mounted  the  platform,  which  was  decorated 
with  flowers;  he  first  made  a  learned  speech  upon  the 
benefits  which  medical  science  had  long  ago  derived 
from  the  wandering  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  then  read  a 
report  of  the  academical  events  of  the  last  year.  The 
discourse  was  fine;  the  proceedings  were  imposing;  the 
distinguished  guests  from  the  city  and  government  sat 
immovable;  the  Professors  listened  attentively,  the 
students  rattled  only  a  little  at  the  door;  and  if  at 
times  from  the  high  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  the  spirit 
of  weariness  waved  its  great  bat-wings  before  the  eyes 
of  the  audience,  as  is  inevitable  at  academical  cere- 
monies,  Use  to-day  did  not  remark  it.  When  the 
Rector  had  ended  his  discourse,  with  a  graceful  wave 
of  his  hand  and  some  complimentary  words,  he  in- 
vited his  successor  to  join  him  on  the  platform.  Felix 
did  so.  The  Rector  took  off  his  cap  and  the  golden 
chain  and  mantle,  which  looked  like  an  old  regal  man- 
tle, and  put  them  all  upon  his  successor,  with  warm 
wishes  and  expressions  of  esteem.  Laura  whispered 
to  her  neighbor:  "  If  our  Professor  had  a  sword  at  his 
side  he  would  look  like  one  of  the  Electors  in  the 
pictures  up  there."  Use  assented  joyfully;  it  was  pre- 
cisely what  she  thought.  Now  Werner  came  forward 
with  his  scarlet  mantle  and  chain.  The  beadles  crossed 
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their  maces  on  both  sides  of  the  chair,  and  the  new 
Rector  majestically  began  an  address  to  the  Professors 
and  students,  in  which  he  begged  for  their  good  will 
and  promised  good  government.  Again  the  Academ- 
ical Choir  began  a  Latin  song  of  triumph,  and  the 
procession  of  University  instructors  retired  into  the 
neighboring  room,  where  the  Professors  surrounded 
their  Rector,  shaking  hands  with  him,  and  the  beadles 
packed  the  scarlet  mantle  and  chain  in  a  chest,  to  be 
preserved  for  future  occasions.  Use,  too,  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  ladies,  who  placed  themselves 
on  the  gallery  steps  and  greeted  her  gaily  as  "Mag- 
nifica." 

As  soon  as  she  got  home,  Use  threw  hec  arms  round 
her  husband's  neck,  and  told  him  how  stately  he  looked 
in  his  grand  attire.  "  What  the  gipsy  said,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  has  been  fulfilled  to-day:  the  man  whom 
I  love  has  worn  a  prince's  dress;  I  greet  you,  my 
Prince  and  Lord." 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  this  great  day  that  the 
visit  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  was  announced.  Use 
once  more  looked  into  every  corner  of  her  bright 
dwelling,  that  she  might  experience  no  disgrace  as 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  made  her  husband  instruct 
her  as  to  the  right  form  of  speaking  to  an  illustrious 
prince;  "  In  order  that  I  may  know  what  to  say  if  he 
addresses  me.  I  am  anxious,  Felix,  for  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  meet  the  future  Sovereign  of  one's  country." 

As  the  clock  struck,  the  carriage  drove  up.  Ga- 
briel, in  his  best  coat,  conducted  the  gentlemen  to  the 
Rector's  room.  Meanwhile  Use  walked  up  and  down, 
burning  with  expectation.  It  was  not  long  b,efore  her 
door  was  opened,  and  two  gentlemen  entered,  intro- 
duced by  her  husband.  The  Prince  was  of  a  slight 
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figure,  medium  height,  black  hair,  with  small  face  and 
features;  over  the  delicate  lips  there  was  a  dark  line, 
which  showed  the  beginning  of  a  mustache;  his  car- 
riage was  awkward  and  embarrassed,  and  he  gave  one 
the  impression  of  being  a  delicate  and  weak  man.  He 
seemed  confused  when  he  approached  Use,  and  he 
told  her,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  she  could  scarcely  make 
out  his  words,  how  much  he  rejoiced  in  meeting  with 
a  countrywoman. 

His  shy  manner  gave  Use  courage;  she  was  touched 
by  the  countenance  of  her  young  Prince,  and  accosted 
him:  "We  in  our  country  cling  to  our  home,  and  as  I 
now  have  the  opportunity  of  making  your  Highness's 
acquaintance,  I  venture  to  say  that  I  remember  your 
Highness.  You  were  quite  a  young  gentleman,  and  I 
was  only  a  half-grown  girl  when  I  first  saw  you  in  your 
father's  capital.  Your  Highness  was  sitting  on  a  very 
small  horse;  whilst  my  father  and  I  made  our  obeis- 
ances, the  horse  stood  still  and  would  not  go  on.  You 
looked  kindly  at  me,  just  as  you  do  now.  I  had  a* 
couple  of  roses  in  my  hand,  and,  as  you  were  our  young 
Prince,  I  offered  them  to  you.  But  you.  shook  your 
head  and  could  not  take  them,  as  you  had  to  hold  the 
bridle,  and  I  believe  you  were  a  little  timid  about  your 
horse:  but  the  horse  poked  its  head  into  the  flowers. 
Then  a  tall  man  in  uniform  rode  up  and  held  the 
horse,  and  we  retreated.  You  see  I  remember  it  all, 
for  it  was  an  important  thing  for  a  country  girl  to  re- 
member.— But  will  your  Highness  do  me  the  honor 
to  take  a  seat?" 

The  Prince's  attendant,  the  Chamberlain  vonWei- 
degg,  addressed  Use  courteously;  he  was  a  man  of 
middle  age,  tall,  of  good  address,  and  not  bad  looking; 
he  took  the  lead  in  the  conversation,  and  spoke  pleas- 
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antly  of  the  hills  and  woods  of  their  common  country; 
it  was  an  agreeable  interchange  of  words  on  every  day 
subjects.  The  Prince  was  silent,  played  with  his  eye- 
glass, and  looked  cautiously  and  wonderingly  at  the 
stately  wife  of  the  Professor,  who  was  sitting  opposite 
him.  At  last  the  Chamberlain  inquired  at  what  hour 
Use  received  strangers,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
Prince  and  he  might  be  allowed  occasionally  to  visit 
her.  "  On  account  of  the  few  persons  with  whom  my 
illustrious  Prince  can  associate  in  this  city,  a  house  in 
which  he  may  expect  not  to  be  treated  as  a  stranger 
will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  him."  This  was  very 
pleasant  and  courteous,  and  when  the  Professor  had 
accompanied  the  strangers  to  the  entrance,  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "They  appear  to  be  very  amiable." 

"  I  had  imagined  my  Prince  to  be  quite  different, 
Felix,  bold  and  haughty;  but  he  has  not  even  a  star  on 
his  breast." 

"  It  must  have  been  in  his  pocket,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, consolingly. 

"  But  he  looks  like  a  good  youth,"  concluded  Use, 
"  and,  as  he  is  my  countryman,  he  shall  be  well  treated." 

"  That  is  right,"  replied  the  Professor,  laughing. 

In  a  short  time  the  Hereditary  Prince  and  his 
Chamberlain  found  out  that  this  good  treatment  was 
very  pleasant.  The  Chamberlain  proved  himself  an 
agreeable  man;  he  had  travelled  much,  had  experience 
of  all  sorts,  had  seen  much,  and  read  a  good  deal  on 
various  subjects;  he  collected  autographs,  had  no  vices 
and  no  bad  habits.  During  a  long  sojourn  in  Rome  he 
had  been  intimate  with  old  acquaintances  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, he  had  wandered  through  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
and  showed  a  warm  interest  in  the  details  of  old  Ro- 
man houses.  Besides  this  he  understood  how  to  listen 
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and  how  to  ask  questions,  and  could,  with  decorum, 
tell  doubtful  anecdotes  of  people  of  note.  His  con- 
versation was  agreeable  to  the  Professor,  he  was  wel- 
come at  Use's  tea-table,  and  liked  by  her  guests.  It 
seemed  also  to  give  him  pleasure  to  converse  with  the 
learned  men;  he  visited  the  Doctor  and  examined  his 
old  wood-cuts;  he  treated  Professor  Raschke  with  con- 
siderate politeness,  and,  with  his  Prince,  accompanied 
the  Philosopher  on  a  fine  winter  evening  to  his  distant 
dwelling,  and  during  the  walk  Raschke  imparted  to 
them  very  interesting  observations  upon  plants. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Hereditary  Prince  was 
much  at  home  among  the  Professors;  he  listened  with 
toleration  to  their  conversation,  as  became  an  academ- 
ical student,  and  said  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time; 
but  he  showed  by  an  impatient  jerk  of  his  lorgnette 
that  he  would  much  have  preferred  any  other  kind  of 
entertainment. 

Use  was  not  pleased  when  he  fidgeted  with  his 
glass,  for  she  wished  that  he  should  conduct  himself 
with  dignity  among  other  men,  and  she  seemed  to  feel 
as  if  the  gentlemen  would  reproach  her  because  the 
Prince  took  no  real  interest  in  serious  subjects.  As 
mistress  of  the  house,  therefore,  she  was  very  atten- 
tive to  him;  she  ventured  to  advise  him  not  to  drink 
his  tea  too  strong,  and  prepared  it  for  him  herself. 
The  Prinde  was  pleased  with  this,  and  enjoyed  sitting 
next  to  her  or  watching  her  perform  her  duties  at  the 
table  as  hostess.  It  was  only  with  her  that  he  ever 
lost  his  cautious  reserve;  he  talked  to  her  of  the  re- 
markable things  he  had  seen  in  the  town,  and  when 
he  had  nothing  to  say,  he  assisted  her  in  her  duties;  he 
placed  the  cream  jug  before  her,  and  always  passed  the 
sugar-bowl  when  he  thought  that  Use  wanted  it. 
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One  evening  as  the  Prince  was  sitting  silently 
by  Use's  side,  and  the  gentlemen  present  were  en- 
gaged in  passing  indignant  judgment  on  the  arbitrary 
management  of  the  Vatican  Library,  Use  proposed  to 
him  to  look  over  a  work  that  her  husband  had  bought, 
containing  good  portraits  of  famous  men  of  learning 
and  artists.  They  went  to  examine  it  by  a  lamp  in 
the  next  room,  and  the  Prince  looked  at  the  portraits 
with  languid  interest.  "Of  many  of  them  I  only  know," 
began  Use,  "  what  •  my  husband  has  told  me;  I  have 
not  read  their  books,  and  of  the  beautiful  things  they 
have  painted  and  composed,  I  know  but  little." 

''That  is  just  my  case,"  replied  the  Prince,  hon- 
estly, "  it  is  only  about  the  musicians  that  I  know  any- 
thing." 

"  Yet  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  their  portraits," 
continued  Use;  "  one  judges  from  them  what  the  char- 
acter and  merits  of  these  men  may  have  been,  and 
when  one  asks  any  person  who  knows  more,  one  finds 
one's  views  sometimes  confirmed  and  sometimes  erro- 
neous. That  seems  to  make  us  like  the  men  and  be- 
come intimate  with  them,  and  we  seek  for  oppor- 
tunities of  making  acquaintance  with  their  works  of 
art  and  learning.  I  long  to  know  more  about  them. 
But  when  one  has  read  about  a  great  man,  and  after  a 
time  sees  his  picture,  then  his  face  appears  like  that 
of  a  dear  friend." 

"Do  you  like  to  read?"  asked  the  Prince,  look- 
ing up. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  like  it,"  replied  Use;  "  but  un- 
learned heads  do  not  take  in  serious  things  at  once, 
especially  when  they  excite  earnest  thoughts." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  read,"  replied  the  Prince;  "  at 
least  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  pressed  upon  me.  It  is 
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tedious  to  me,  for  I  have  never  learned  anything 
thoroughly,  and  I  know  nothing  well." 

He  said  this  with  bitterness.  Use  was  shocked  at 
the  confession.  "  Your  Highness  will  find  that  that 
will  change  now, — you  will  have  such  excellent  oppor- 
tunities here." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  from  morning  till  eve- 
ning, and  one  thing  after  another.  I  am  always  glad 
when  the  lectures  are  over." 

Use  regarded  the  young  Prince  sympathizingly. 
"  That  is  very  unfortunate  for  your  Highness.  Is 
there  nothing  that  you  would  care  to  know  or  possess? 
no  collection  of  minerals  or  butterflies,  or  of  rare  books 
or  engravings,  like  the  Doctor  over  there  has?  In  this 
way  one  can  find  enjoyment  the  whole  year,  and  while 
collecting  these  valuable  things  one  learns  a  great 
deal." 

"  If  I  wish  to  have  anything  of  the  kind  I  can  have 
any  quantity  of  them  collected,"  replied  the  Prince; 
"  but  to  what  end?  I  have  already  so  many  things 
about  me.  If  I  were  to  express  a  wish  to  collect  min- 
erals, everybody  about  me  would  be  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  it  would  either  be  forbidden  or  I  should 
have  a  whole  collection  brought  into  the  house." 

"  That  indeed  is  of  no  use,"  said  Use,  pityingly; 
"  the  only  pleasure  is  in  looking  after  each  individual 
thing  one's  self;  no  man  can  know  all,  but  everyone 
should  have  something  which  he  understands  thorough- 
ly. If  I  may  venture  to  compare  my  insignificant  life 
with  the  important  one  that  awaits  your  Highness,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  my  own  experience.  When  my 
good  mother  was  laid  on  her  deathbed  I  was  quite  a 
young  girl,  but  I  wished  to  take  her  place  in  the  house- 
hold. I  found,  however,  that  I  was  quite  at  a  loss 
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what  to  do.  I  did  not  even  know  whether  the  people 
were  industrious  or  lazy;  I  did  not  understand  how  to 
do  anything,  and  if  it  was  done  badly  I  could  not  teach 
them  better.  One  evening  I  sat  discouraged  and  angry 
with  myself,  and  I  believe  I  wept.  Then  my  good 
father  said,  '  You  should  not  undertake  so  much  at 
once,  you  should  first  learn  some  one  thing  accurate- 
ly.' Then  he  took  me  into  the  dairy.  Does  your 
Highness  know  what  that  is." 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  Prince. 

She  then  explained  to  him  the  whole  day's  work 
of  the  dairy.  "  This  was  the  result:  I  took  it  in  hand 
myself,  learned  the  work  thoroughly,  and  thus  was 
able  to  judge  the  maids.  I  learned  everything  about 
the  cows  accurately,  and  which  was  the  best  kind  for 
us,  and  why;  for  every  species  does  not  thrive  every- 
where. I  soon  became  ambitious  of  making  good 
butter  and  cheese.  I  obtained  information  from  those 
who  were  skilled  in  it,  and  sometimes  read  a  book 
about  it.  Then  I  conferred  with  my  father  about  im- 
provements, and  just  when  I  came  away  we  were 
thinking  of  getting  a  new  machine  instead  of  our  large 
wooden  churn.  It  is  now  set  up;  it  is  said  to  be  very 
good,  and  to  make  good  butter;  but  I  have  not  seen 
it.  Does  your  Highness  know  anything  about  churn- 
ing?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Prince. 

Use  described  the  process  to  him  as  far  as  she 
could,  and  continued:  "When  my  father  made  up  his 
books  at  midsummer,  it  was  my  pride  that  the  dairy 
produce  should  every  year  increase  in  amount;  but  I 
was  provoked  that  my  father  laughed  at  my  small 
profits;  he  valued  the  cows  for  other  reasons."  Use 
gave  a  slight  explanation  on  this  point,  and  then  con- 
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tinued:  "  From  this  time,  your  Highness,  I  felt  quite 
at  home  in  the  world.  Now,  if  I  go  to  a  factory,  I  find 
myself  looking  upon  it  as  another  kind  of  dairy,  and 
when  state  revenues  and  government  expenditure  are 
talked  of,  I  compare  them  with  our  house  and  farming 
accounts.  But  it  is  very  silly  in  me  to  talk  to  your 
Highness  about  butter  and  cheese." 

The  Prince  looked  frankly  into  her  eyes.  "  Ah 
kind  lady,"  he  said,  "yours  has  been  a  happy  life;  I 
have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
quietly  what  I  like.  From  morning  to  evening  I  have 
been  in  leading-strings,  and  passed  on  from  one  person 
to  another.  When,  as  a  child,  I  went  into  the  garden, 
the  governess  or  tutor  was  always  there,  and  when  I 
ran  or  jumped  about  on  the  grass,  I  was  to  do  it  in  a 
becoming  manner;  once,  when  I  wished  to  turn  a 
somersault,  like  other  boys,  it  excited  the  utmost  dis- 
may, on  account  of  its  indecorum.  Every  moment  it 
was  said,  '  that  was  not  befitting  a  Prince,'  or,  '  this  is 
not  the  proper  time.'  When  I  came  out  of  my  room  I 
was  stared  at  by  strangers,  and  had  always  to  take  no- 
tice of  them  and  bow  to  them;  I  was  told  with  whom 
I  was  or  was  not  to  shake  hands,  and  who  I  was  or 
was  not  to  accost.  Every  day  passed  thus.  One  was 
always  to  use  empty  forms  of  speech  in  three  lan- 
guages, and  every  day  the  uppermost  thought  was, 
whether  one  had  conducted  one's  self  well.  Once  I 
and  my  sister  wished  to  lay  out  a  little  garden;  im- 
mediately the  head  gardener  was  called  to  dig  and 
plant  for  us,  thus  all  our  pleasure  was  spoilt.  Then 
we  wished  to  act  a  little  play,  and  had  thought  of  a 
nice  piece;  again  we  were  told  that  it  was  foolish  trash, 
and  that  we  must  learn  a  play  by  heart,  with  French 
modes  of  speech,  in  which  the  children  always  ex- 
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claimed  how  dearly  they  loved  papa  and  mamma, 
whilst  we  had  no  mother.  In  this  training  for  mere 
show  my  childhood  passed.  I  assure  you  I  know 
nothing  thoroughly,  and  though  I  remain  here  at  study 
forever,  I  feel  that  it  can  do  me  no  good,  and  I  shall 
enter  the  world  a  very  useless  being." 

"  Ah,  that  is  sad,"  exclaimed  Use,  with  deep  sym- 
pathy; "  but  I  entreat  of  your  Highness  not  to  lose 
courage.  It  is  impossible  that  the  life  here,  among  so 
many  men  of  the  highest  capacity  and  worth,  should 
not  be  beneficial  to  you." 

The  Prince  shook  his  head. 

"  Think  what  a  future  lies  before  your  Highness," 
continued  Use.  '.'  Ah,  you  have  every  reason  to  be 
brave  and  confident.  Your  office  is  the  highest  on 
earth.  We  others  work,  and  are  happy  if  we  can  only 
preserve  one  human  being  from  evil;  but  you  will  have 
the  welfare  and  lives  of  thousands  in  your  power. 
What  you  do  for  schools  and  learning  through  the  se- 
lection of  good  or  bad  teachers,  and  your  decisions  as 
to  peace  or  war,  may  ruin  or  make  the  whole  country 
happy.  Whan  I  think  of  this  exalted  vocation,  I  feel 
a  deep  respect  for  you,  and  I  would  implore  you  on 
my  knees  to  do  your  utmost  to  make  yourself  a  worthy 
prince.  Therefore,  the  best  advice  for  you  is,  that 
you  should  be  willing  to  learn  even  what  is  wearisome 
to  you.  For  the  rest,  have  confidence  in  the  future: 
you  will  yet  have  pleasure  in  life,  and  a  feeling  of 
worth  and  capacity." 

The  Prince  was  silent;  for  every  allusion  to  his 
future  position  as  Sovereign  was  forbidden  at  Court, 
and  even  less  than  others  was  the  heir  to  the  throne 
allowed  to  indulge  in  such  a  thought  or  cherish  such 
a  hope. 
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"I  hear  lectures  enough,"  said  the  Prince,  at  last; 
"but  I  wish  that  I  might  have  been  brought  up  by  a 
country  gentleman,  as  you  have  been." 

They  returned  to  the  gentlemen,  and  the  Prince 
paid  much  attention  to  their  conversation  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  When  he  went  away,  Use  said 
to  her  husband:  "There  is  one  who  has  what  would 
make  thousands  happy,  yet  he  is  unhappy,  for  they 
have  bound  up  his  honest  heart  in  leather  like  an  au- 
tomaton. Oh,  be  kind  to  him,  Felix;  open  your  soul 
to  him,  that  he  may  gain  some  of  your  confidence  and 
power." 

Her  husband  kissed  her,  and  said,  "That  will  be 
easier  for  you  to  do  than  for  me.  But  he  has  himself 
suggested  the  right  thing;  three  years  with  your  father 
would  be  the  best  training  for  him  and  his  country." 

At  breakfast  the  following  morning  the  Chamber- 
lain took  the  newspapers  from  the  hand  of  the  lackey; 
the  Prince  was  sitting  silently  at  table,  playing  with  a 
tea-spoon,  and  watching  a  fly  which  was  disrespect- 
fully trying  to  make  its  way  from  the  edge  of  the 
cream-jug  into  the  princely  cream.  As  the  written 
instructions  imposed  upon  the  Chamberlain  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  Prince  from  all  dangerous  reading — 
by  that  was  meant  all  discontented  newspapers  and 
improper  novels — he  thought  it  best  to  give  him  the 
inoffensive  "Daily  Gazette,"  whilst  he  himself  took 
up  a  loyal  paper,  in  order  to  examine  the  court  news 
and  accounts  of  promotions  and  the  bestowal  of  deco- 
rations. He  had  long  finished  his  reading,  but  the 
Prince  was  still  engaged  with  his  shellfish  and  oysters. 
The  Chamberlain  observed  with  regret  how  little  in- 
terest his  young  Highness  took  in  the  course  of  the 
world.  An  acquaintance  of  the  Chamberlain  had 
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been  promoted  to  be  master  of  the  horse,  another 
announced  his  betrothal,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Prince  to  this  news;  but  the  latter 
only  smiled  in  his  absent-minded  way. 

The  Chamberlain  then  entered  upon  his  next  duty: 
he  reflected  upon  the  programme  of  the  day.  As  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  the  Prince  ac- 
quainted with  the  novelties  in  art  and  literature  in  the 
city,  he  waited  impatiently  till  the  Prince  had  done 
with  the  "Daily  Gazette,"  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  it  on  these  points.  At  last  the  Prince  inter- 
rupted his  cogitations  by  saying  to  him,  "Mention  is 
made  here  of  a  permanent  exhibition  of  agricultural 
implements;  what  is  there  to  see  in  such  exhibitions?" 

The  Chamberlain  tried  to  explain,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  make  a  proposal  to  visit  this  exhibition. 
The  Prince  expressed  his  assent  by  a  slight  nod,  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  went  up  to  his  room  to  go  through 
his  three  hours'  morning  course:  one  for  the  science 
of  politics,  one  for  mythology  and  aesthetics,  and  one 
for  tactics  and  strategy;  then  he  accompanied  his  at- 
tendant to  the  exhibition. 

Even  the  Chamberlain  was  bored  as  he  followed 
his  young  master  through  the  great  rooms,  in  which 
stood  countless  inexplicable  machines.  The  agent  of 
the  manufacturers  began  his  explanations;  the  Cham- 
berlain asked  such  questions  as  would  show  a  fitting 
love  of  knowledge;  the  Prince  went  patiently  from  one 
unintelligible  object  to  another,  and  heard  something 
of  plows,  scarifiers  and  rollers.  At  last,  at  the  great 
threshing-machine,  the  expounder  had  to  call  a  work- 
man to  bring  a  step-ladder,  by  ascending  which  they 
would  be  enabled  to  admire  the  internal  mechanism. 
The  Prince  left  this  labor  to  the  Chamberlain;  played 
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meanwhile  with  his  lorgnette,  and  asked  the  agent,  in 
the  low  tone  in  which  he  was  wont  to  speak: 
"  Have  you  any  butter-machines?" 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "several  different  kinds.' 
The  Prince  then  quietly  turned  his  attention  to  the 
great  threshing-machine,  and  learnt  to  value  the  beau- 
tiful arrangement  by  which  it  threw  out  the  straw  into 
an  invisible  hayloft.  At  last  they  came  to  the  row  of 
machines  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart — the  modern 
successors  of  the  old  time-honored  churn.  There 
they  stood  beside  each  other — the  little  hand-churn, 
by  which,  if  the  assertion  of  the  guide  was  to  be 
trusted,  a  housewife  could  make  her  butter  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time;  and  the  great  machine,  which 
could  work  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  largest 
dairy.  It  was  described  to  the  Prince  how  the  cream, 
when  poured  in,  was  put  in  quick  circular  motion, 
and  how,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  butter  was  separated 
from  the  milk.  He  had  already  heard  this  much 
more  agreeably  told;  but  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  see 
the  advantages  of  the  modern  invention,  and  he  be- 
came thoroughly  convinced  of  its  superiority.  To  the 
astonishment  of  his  attendant  he  asked  intelligent 
questions,  and  took  hold  of  the  crooked  handle,  en- 
deavoring to  turn  it  a  little,  but  withdrew  his  hand 
with  an  embarrassed  smile.  At  last  he  inquired  about 
the  price.  The  Chamberlain  had  rejoiced  at  the  laud- 
able desire  of  knowledge  which  his  young  master  had 
shown,  but  was  much  humiliated  when  the  Prince 
turned  to  him  and  said,  in  French,  "What  do  you 
think?  I  have  a  mind  to  buy  this  little  machine." 
"For  the  sake  of  turning  the  handle,"  thought  the 
Chamberlain,  with  an  inward  shrug  of  the  should- 
ers. 
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"How  is  it  that  your  Highness  takes  an  especial 
interest  in  this?" 

"It  pleases  me,"  replied  the  Prince,  "and  one 
ought  to  buy  something  of  the  man." 

The  pretty  machine  was  bought,  carried  to  the 
Prince's  apartments,  and  placed  in  his  study.  Towards 
evening,  whilst  the  Prince  was  taking  his  music  les- 
sons, the  machine  had  to  appear  in  the  report  which 
the  Chamberlain  prepared  for  the  reigning  Prince. 
The  writer  extolled  the  interest  which  his  Prince  had 
shown  in  the  useful  implements  of  German  agriculture. 
But  seldom  had  it  been  so  difficult  to  the  poor  Cham- 
berlain to  perform  the  duty  of  a  true  courtier,  whom 
it  behooves  to  suppress  his  own  personal  feelings 
and  to  gloss  over  agreeably  what  is  annoying;  for, 
in  truth,  he  felt  -deep  humiliation  at  the  silly  tri- 
fling of  his  Prince.  But  at  Court  one  does  not  thor- 
oughly learn  all  the  intricacies  of  a  princely  mind, 
however  much  one  may  study  them.  Even  to  the  wisest 
chamberlain  there  remain  certain  inscrutable  depths. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  covered  the  butter-machine 
with  a  silk  cloth,  and  when  he  was  alone,  approached 
it  carefully,  turned  the  handle,  and  examined  the 
mechanism. 

Some  days  after,  when  the  valet  had  undressed 
the  Prince,  placed  his  slippers  for  him,  and  made  his 
bow  for  the  night,  the  Prince,  contrary  to  custom,  re- 
mained sitting  in  his  chair,  and  stopped  the  departure 
of  the  servant  by  thus  accosting  him:  "Kruger,  you 
must  do  me  a  favor." 

"What  are  your  Highness's  commands?" 

"Obtain  for  me  to-morrow  morning  early,  without 
any  one  seeing  you,  a  large  jug  of  milk;  but  do  not  put 
the  milk  in  the  account." 
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"Does  your  Highness  wish  it  boiled  or  not  boiled?" 

This  was  a  difficult  question.  The  Prince  twirled 
his  moustache  silently  and  looked  helplessly  atKriiger. 

"I  hardly  know,"  he  began  at  last.  "  I  should  like 
to  try  churning  a  little." 

Kriiger  was  sharp  enough  to  understand  that  this 
wish  was  connected  with  the  new  machine,  and,  long 
accustomed  not  to  be  astonished  at  anything  in  peo- 
ple of  rank,  he  replied:  "Then  the  machine  must  first 
be  scalded,  otherwise  the  butter  will  taste  bad;  and, 
besides,  I  must  order  the  cream;  so  your  Highness 
must  wait  patiently  for  a  day." 

"I  leave  everything  to  you,"  said  the  Prince,  well 
pleased;  "take  the  machine,  and  be  careful  that  no 
one  hears  anything  about  it." 

When  Kriiger,  two  days  after,  entered  the  Prince's 
room,  early  in  the  morning,  he  found  his  young  mas- 
ter already  dressed.  Proud  of  his  confidential  posi- 
tion, he  informed  him,  "  The  Chamberlain  is  still 
asleep,  and  all  is  ready." 

The  Prince  hastened  on  tip-toes  into  the  room. 
A  large  can  of  cream  was  poured  into  the  machine; 
full  of  expectation,  the  Prince  seated  himself  by  the 
table  and  said;  "  I  will  turn  it  myself."  He  began  to 
turn  while  Kriiger  looked  on. 

"But  it  must  be  done  with  regularity,  your  High- 
ness," admonished  Kriiger. 

The  Prince  could  not  resist  opening  the  cover  and 
looking  in.  "It  will  not  come,  Kriiger,"  he  said,  de- 
spondingly. 

"Cheer  up,  your  Highness,"  said  Kriiger,  "and 
graciously  permit  me  to  go  on  with  the  turning." 

After  that  Kriiger  turned  while  the  Prince  looked 
on. 
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"  It  comes,"  cried  the  Prince,  delighted,  as  he 
looked  in. 

"Yes,  it's  made,"  replied  Kriiger.  "But  now  comes 
other  work.  The  butter  must  be  taken  out  and  washed, 
if  it  please  your  Highness?" 

"No,"  said  the  Prince,  doubtfully,  "that  will  never 
do.  But  the  machine  is  good;  bring  me  a  spoon  and 
some  white  bread,  I  will  fish  out  what  I  can;  one  must 
learn  to  help  one's  self." 

The  Prince  plunged  his  spoon  into  the  mess,  took 
out  some  of  the  half-made  butter,  and  spread  it  on 
his  white  bread  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  was 
quite  new  to  him.  "It  tastes  a  little  sour,  Kriiger," 
he  said. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Kriiger;  "the  butter-milk  is 
still  in  it." 

"It  does  not  matter,"  said  the  Prince,  consoling 
himself.  "  Kriiger,  I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much 
to  be  attended  to  in  churning." 

'Yes,  all  things  are   difficult   in    the   beginning," 
replied  Kriiger,  cheerfully. 

"It  is  all  right,"  concluded  the  Prince,  graciously, 
"take  the  machine  out,  and  clean  it  properly." 

After  that  the  churn  stood  peacefully  under  the 
silk  cloth;  the  Prince  in  his  lonely  hours,  would  some- 
times stand  before  it,  and  revolve  in  his  mind  how  he 
could  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  person  for  whom 
he  had  secretly  intended  it. 

The  stars  themselves  appeared  to  favor  him;  for 
the  revolving  earth  had  rolled  into  the  last  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  which  guides  the  souls  of  our  people  with 
magic  power  to  the  most  charming  festival  of  the  year. 
Christmas  was  near,  and  the  ladies  of  the  street  near 
the  Park  moved  about  in  secret  activity.  Intercourse 
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with  intimate  acquaintances  was  interrupted,  books 
that  had  been  begun  were  laid  aside,  theatres  and 
concert-rooms  were  empty;  the  tones  of  the  piano-forte 
and  of  new  bravuras  rarely  sounded  to  the  rattling 
of  carriage-wheels  in  the  street;  inward  struggles  were 
hushed,  and  bad  neighbors  little  thought  of.  From 
morning  to  evening,  little  fingers  were  occupied  with 
beads,  wools,  silk,  paint-brush  and  palette;  the  day 
lengthened  into  eight-and-forty  hours;  even  during  the 
minutes  of  unquiet  morning  slumber,  obliging  crickets 
and  other  invisible  spirits  worked  in  the  pay  of  the 
ladies.  The  nearer  the  festival  approached,  the  more 
numerous  were  the  secrets:  in  every  closet  were  con- 
cealed things  which  no  one  was  to  see;  from  all  sides, 
packages  were  brought'  into  the  house,  that  were 
forbidden  to  be  touched.  But  whilst  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  house  secretly  slipped  past  one  another, 
the  lady  of  the  house  was  the  quiet  ruler  in  the  invisi- 
ble realm  of  presents,  and  the  confidant  and  clever 
adviser  of  all.  She  was  never  weary;  she  thought  and 
arranged  for  every  one;  the  world  had  become  to  her 
like  a  great  cupboard  with  numerous  compartments, 
from  which  she  was  incessantly  fetching  things,  and 
in  which  she  was  always  cautiously  stowing  covered 
packages.  When  on  Christmas  Eve  the  spangled  stars 
shine,  the  wax-lights  drip,  and  the  golden  balls  glim- 
mer and  glisten  on  the  Christmas  tree,  it  is  then  that 
the  fancies  of  the  children  celebrate  their  great  day; 
but  the  poetic  vision  of  the  housewife  and  her  daugh- 
ters, for  months  before,  have  filled  the  room  with  joyful 
splendor. 

If  one  may  regard  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hummel  as 
valid,  it  is  rarely  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Christmas  week 
is  fully  developed  in  the  men  who  have  the  honor  of 
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being  the  representatives  of  the  family.  "Believe  me, 
Gabriel,"  said  Mr.  Hummel,  one  December  evening, 
as  he  was  watching  some  children  who  were  passing 
by  with  toys,  "at  this  time  man  loses  his  importance; 
he  is  nothing  but  a  money-chest,  in  which  the  key  is 
turning  from  morning  till  evening;  the  best  wives  be- 
come barefaced  and  foolish,  all  family  confidence  van- 
ishes, everybody  avoids  everybody  else,  the  order  of 
the  house  is  disturbed,  one's  night's  rest  is  unscrupu- 
lously destroyed;  when  it  is  meal  time,  one's  wife  runs 
to  the  market,  and  when  the  lamps  ought  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, one's  daughter  begins  a  new  piece  of  em- 
broidery. When  at  last  the  long  bother  is  over,  then 
one  must  be  delighted  at  a  pair  of  new  slippers 
which  are  an  inch  too  short,  and  for  which  later  on 
one  has  to  pay  a  long  shoemaker's  bill,  and  to  be 
pleased  with  a  cigar  case  of  beads,  which  is  flat  and 
hard,  like  a  dried  flounder.  Finally,  after  one  has 
shot  out  golden  sparks  like  a  rocket,  the  ladies  expect 
one  to  show  one's  good  feeling  by  making  them  a 
present.  Now,  I  have  trained  mine  differently." 

"  But  I  have  seen  you  yourself,"  rejoined  Gabriel, 
"with  a  package  and  bandbox  under  your  arm." 

"That  is  true,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel,  "a  bandbox 
is  inevitable.  But,  Gabriel,  I  have  given  up  all  worry; 
for  that  was  the  most  humiliating  part  of  the  affair.  I 
go  every  year  to  the  same  milliner  now,  and  say,  'a.  hood 
for  Madame  Hummel;'  and  the  person  says,  'You  shall 
be  served,  Mr,  Hummel;'  and  she  places  the  structure 
ready  made  before  me.  Besides  this,  I  go  every  year  to 
the  same  shop  and  say,  '  I  want  a  dress  for  my  daugh- 
ter Laura,  at  such  and  such  a  price,  more  or  less,' 
and  a  dress  well  worth  its  value  is  placed  before  me. 
In  confidence  I  must  tell  you  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
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the  women  have  seen  through  my  trick,  and  select 
the  things  themselves  beforehand,  for  now  they  are 
always  very  much  to  their  taste,  whilst  in  former  years 
they  were  often  objected  to.  They  have  the  trouble 
now  of  selecting  the  finery,  and  in  the  evening  they 
practice  all  sorts  of  dissembling  artifices,  unfold  and 
examine  the  goods,  pretend  to  be  astonished,  and 
praise  my  excellent  taste.  This  is  my  only  satisfac- 
tion in  the  whole  childish  amusement.  But  it  is  a 
poor  one,  Gabriel." 

Such  was  the  discordant  strain  in  which  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  indulged;  but  the  dwellers  in  Park 
Street  cared  little  for  it,  and  like  opinions  will  always 
be  regarded  with  like  indifference.  So  much  sweeter  is 
it  to  care  for  others  than  for  one's  self,  and  so  much 
happier  to  give  pleasure  than  to  receive  it. 

For  Use  also  the  festival  this  year  was  to  be  a  great 
event;  she  collected  like  a  bee,  and  not  only  for  the 
dear  ones  at  home;  in  the  city  also  she  had  nestled 
many  great  and  little  children  in  her  heart,  from  the 
five  young  Raschke's  down  to  the  little  barefooted 
creatures  with  the  soup-pot.  The  sofa-corners  as- 
sumed a  mysterious  appearance  whenever  her  hus- 
band, or  Laura,  or  the  Doctor  entered  unexpectedly. 

When  the  Chamberlain,  some  time  before  the  holi- 
days, deemed  it  becoming  for  his  Prince  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  new  Rector,  the  gentlemen  found  Use  and 
Laura  busily  at  work,  and  the  parlor  of  the  Rector's 
wife  was  changed  into  a  great  market  stall.  On  a 
long  table  stood  little  Christmas  trees,  and  full  sacks 
were  leaning  against  the  legs  of  the  table;  the  ladies 
were  working  with  yard-measures  and  scissors,  divid- 
ing great  hanks  of  wool,  and  unrolling  pieces  of  linen, 
like  shop-keepers.  When  Use  met  the  gentlemen  and 
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made  excuses  for  the  state  of  her  room,  the  Chamber- 
lain entreated  her  not  to  disturb  herself.  "We  will 
remain  here  only  if  we  are  allowed  to  make  ourselves 
useful."  The  Prince  also  said,  "I  beg  permission  to 
help,  if  you  have  anything  for  me  to  do." 

"That  is  very  kind,"  replied  Use,  "there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  before  evening.  Permit  me,  your 
Highness,  to  give  you  your  work.  Pray  take  the  bag 
of  nuts;  and  you,  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  have  the 
goodness  to  take  the  apples  in  charge;  you,  Felix,  will 
have  the  gingerbread.  I  beg  the  gentlemen  to  make 
little  heaps,  to  each  twenty  nuts,  six  apples,  and  a 
package  of  gingerbread." 

The  gentlemen  went  zealously  to  work.  The  Prince 
counted  the  nuts  conscientiously,  and  was  provoked 
that  they  would  always  roll  together  again,  but  dis- 
covered that  he  could  keep  the  portions  apart  by  means 
of  strips  of  paper  folded  together.  The  gentlemen 
laughed,  and  related  how  once,  in  a  foreign  country, 
they  had  introduced  this  German  Christmas  amuse- 
ment. The  perfume  of  the  apples  and  of  the  fir-trees 
filled  the  room,  and  gave  a  festive  feeling  to  the  souls 
of  all  present. 

"May  we  ask  the  kind  lady  who  are  to  benefit  by 
our  exertions?  "  said  the  Chamberlain;  "  I  hold  here 
an  uncommonly  large  apple,  which  I  hope  may  fall  to 
the  lot  of  one  of  your  favorites.  At  all  events,  we  are 
doing  what  will  give  the  poor  children  pleasure." 

"Finally  it  will,"  replied  Use;  "but  that  is  not  all; 
we  shall  give  this  to  their  mothers,  for  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  a  mother  is  to  give  presents  herself  to  her 
children,  to  adorn  the  Christmas  tree  and  to  work 
what  the  little  ones  need.  This  pleasure  we  shall  not 
deprive  them  of,  and  therefore  we  send  them  the  stuff 
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unmade.  The  Christmas  trees,  too,  they  prefer  buying 
themselves,  each  according  to  their  tastes;  those  you 
see  here  are  only  for  children  who  have  no  mothers. 
These  trees  will  be  adorned  by  us.  Everything  for 
the  festive  evening  will  be  carried  out  of  the  house  to- 
day, so  that  the  people  may  receive  them  in  good  time, 
and  arrange  them  for  themselves." 

The  Prince  looked  at  the  Chamberlain.  "Will 
you  allow  us,"  he  began,  hesitatingly,  "  to  contribute 
something  towards  these  presents." 

"  Very  willingly,"  replied  Use,  joyfully.  "If  your 
Highness  wishes  it,  our  servant  can  look  after  it  im- 
mediately. .He  understands  it,  and  is  trustworthy." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  with  him  myself,"  said  the 
Prince.  The  Chamberlain  listened  with  astonishment 
to  this  idea  of  his  young  master;  but,  as  it  was  laud- 
able and  not  against  instructions,  he  only  smiled  re- 
spectfully. Gabriel  was  called.  The  Prince,  much 
pleased,  took  his  hat.  "  What  shall  we  buy?  "  he 
asked  eagerly. 

"We  wan  some  little  tapers,"  replied  Use,  "be- 
sides some  playthings;  —  for  the  boys,  leaden  soldiers; 
and  for  the  girls,  little  kitchen  things;  but  all  must  be 
strong  and  cheap."  Gabriel  followed  the  Prince  out 
of  the  house'with  a  large  basket. 

"  You  heard  what  the  lady  ordered,"  said  the 
Prince,  in  the  street,  to  Gabriel.  "  First  the  wax- 
tapers;  you  do  the  selecting  and  I  will  pay.  We  are 
to  buy  them  cheap;  see  that  we  are  not  cheated." 

"  We  need  not  fear  that,  your  Highness,"  replied 
Gabriel;  "  and  if  we  should  pay  a  few  pennies  too 
much,  other  children  will  benefit  by  it." 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  Prince  returned.  Gabriel 
had  a  heavily-laden  basket,  while  the  Prince  also  car- 
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tied  under  his  arms  bundles  of  toys  and  large  paper 
bags  full  of  sweetmeats.  When  the  young  gentleman 
entered  thus  loaded,  with  color  in  his  cheeks  and  as 
happy  as  a  child,  he  looked  so  good  and  pleasing  that 
all  were  delighted  with  him.  He  unpacked  his  treas- 
ures before  the  Professor's  wife,  and  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  bags  on  the  table. 

His  embarrassment  had  disappeared:  he  played 
with  childish  pleasure  with  the  pretty  things,  showed 
the  others  the  artistic  work  in  the  marchpane  plums, 
begged  of  Laura  to  keep  a  candy  knight-templar  for 
herself,  and  moved  about  and  arranged  everything  so 
gracefully  and  actively  on  the  table  that  all  looked  at 
him  with  admiration  and  joined  in  his  childish  jokes. 
When  the  ladies  began  to  adorn  the  Christmas  trees, 
the  Prince  declared  he  would  help  them.  He  placed 
himself  before  the  saucer  with  white  of  egg,  and  was 
shown  the  way  to  lay  it  upon  the  fruits  and  then  roll 
them  in  gold  and  silver  foil.  Use  arranged  as  a  prize 
for  the  gentleman  who  worked  best  and  did  most,  a 
large  gingerbread  lady  with  a  hooped  petticoat  and 
glass  eyes;  and  a  praiseworthy  contest  arose  among 
the  gentlemen  to  produce  the  best  things.  The  Pro- 
fessor and  the  Chamberlain  knew  how  to  employ  their 
old  skill;  but  the  Prince  as  a  novice  worked  somewhat 
carelessly — there  remained  some  bare  spots,  and  in 
others  the  gold  foil  bulged  out.  He  was  discontented 
with  himself,  but  Use  cheered  him,  saying,  "  But  your 
Highness  must  be  more  sparing  with  the  gold,  other- 
wise we  shall  not  have  enough."  Finally,  the  Cham- 
berlain obtained  the  lady  in  the  hooped  dress,  and  the 
Prince,  as  an  extra  reward  for  his  activity,  a  babe  in 
swaddling-clothes  which  looked  on  the  world  with  two 
glassy  bead  eyes. 
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Out  of  doors  in  the  Christmas  market,  little  chil- 
dren were  standing  round  the  fir-trees  and  Christmas 
shops,  looking  hopefully  and  longingly  at  the  treas- 
ures there.  And  in  Use's  room  the  great  children 
were  sitting  at  the  table,  playful  and  happy.  Here 
there  were  no  cautious  admonitions,  and  the  Prince 
painted  the  outlines  of  a  face  with  the  white  of  egg  on 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  gilded  it  with  a  gold-foil. 

When  the  Hereditary  Prince  rose  to  go,  the  Pro- 
fessor asked,  "May  I  venture  to  inquire  where  your 
Highness  intends  to  pass  Christmas  Eve?  " 

"We  remain  here,"  answered  the  Prince. 

"As  some  remarkable  musical  performances  are  in 
prospect,"  added  the  Chamberlain,  "his  princely  High- 
ness has  denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  having  the 
Prince  with  him  at  this  festival;  we  are,  therefore,  to 
pass  a  quiet  Christmas  here." 

"We  do  not  venture  to  invite  you,"  continued  the 
Professor;  "  but  in  case  your  Highness  should  not 
pass  this  evening  in  other  society,  it  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  if  you  would  do  so  with  us." 

Use  looked  thankfully  at  her  husband,  and  the 
Prince  this  time  did  not  leave  it  to  the  Chamberlain 
to  answer,  but  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation.  As  he 
walked  with  his  attendant  through  the  crowded 
streets,  he  began,  cautiously,  "  But  we  must  contribute 
something  to  the  Christmas  table." 

"  I  had  just  thought  of  that,"  replied  the  Chamber- 
lain; "  but  if  your  Highness  honors  those  worthy  people 
with  your  company  that  evening,  I  am  not  sure  how 
your  Highness's  father  will  approve  of  a  contribution  to 
the  Christmas  tree  from  my  gracious  Prince." 

"  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  any  of  those  eternal 
brooches  and  ear-rings  from  the  court  jeweler's  cases," 
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cried  the  Prince,  with  unwonted  energy;  "it, should  be 
some  trifle;  best  of  all,  something  as  a  joke." 

"  That  is  my  view,"  assented  the  Chamberlain; 
"  but  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  decision  to  his  Grace, 
your  father." 

"Then  I  had  rather  remain  at  home,"  replied  the 
Prince,  bitterly.  "  I  will  not  enter  with  some  stupid 
present  in  my  hand.  Can  it  not  be  managed  that  the 
visit  be  without  any  ceremony,  just  as  the  invitation 
was?  " 

The  Chamberlain  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  whole  city  will  know  that  your 
Highness  has  shown  Professor  Werner  this  unusual 
honor.  Without  doubt  the  occurrence  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  palace  by  persons  who  have  no  business 
to  do  so.  Your  Highness  knows  better  than  I  do  how 
your  father  will  receive  such  an  account,  coming  to  him 
first  from  a  stranger." 

The  Prince's  pleasure  was  spoilt.  "  Write,  then, 
to  my  father,"  he  cried,  angrily;  "  but  represent  the 
invitation  just  as  it  was  given,  and  express  yourself  as 
opposed  to  any  conventional  present  from  the  court: 
it  would  only  wound  this  family." 

The  Chamberlain  rejoiced  in  the  tact  of  his  young 
master,  and  promised  to  write  the  letter  as  he  de- 
sired. This  appeased  the  Prince,  and  after  a  time  he 
began:  "It  has  just  occurred  to  me,  Weidegg,  what  we 
should  give.  As  the  Professor's  wife  comes  from  the 
country,  I  will  present  her  with  the  machine  which  I 
lately  bought,  as  a  case  for  pretty  bonbons  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  that  I  will  put  in  it." 

"  Now  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  the  useless  play- 
thing," thought  the  Chamberlain.  "  That  is  impos- 
sible," he  replied,  aloud:  "  Your  Highness  is  not  quite 
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sure  whether  the  lady  would  take  the  joke  as  it  is  in- 
tended. It  would  not  do  to  give  a  present  which  might 
give  rise  to  misinterpretation.  Your  Highness  should 
on  no  account  venture  upon  such  a  thing.  Even  if 
the  amiable  lady  herself  did  not  object,  it  would  be 
much  discussed  in  her  circle.  Your  Highness's  joke 
might  be  easily  considered  as  an  ironical  allusion  to 
country  manners,  which  undoubtedly  become  the  lady 
well,  but  might  here  and  there  occasion  a  slight  smile." 

The  Prince's  heart  froze  within  him;  he  was  furious 
with  the  Chamberlain,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  shocked 
at  the  thought  of  wounding  Use.  The  poetry  of  the 
festival  was  entirely  spoilt  for  him.  He  went  silently 
to  his  apartment. 

The  answer  to  the  Chamberlain's  letter  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Prince,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  unsuit- 
ability,  would  not  object  to  an  incidental  visit,  and 
that,  if  some  mark  of  attention  was  unavoidable,  it 
might  be  procured  from  a  gardener  or  confectioner. 
The  Chamberlain,  therefore,  bought  a  quantity  of 
flowers  and  sweetmeats,  and  laid  them  before  the 
Prince.  But  he  looked  cold  and  silently  on  the  gay 
bright  colors.  Towards  evening  two  lackeys  carried 
the  things  to  the  Rector  with  a  little  note  from  the 
Chamberlain,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  his  Most  Serene 
Prince,  he  begged  the  accompanying  gift  might  be 
applied  to  the  ornamenting  of  the  Christmas  tree. 
Meanwhile  the  Prince  stood  gloomily  before  his 
butter-machine,  and  quarrelled  bitterly  with  his  prince- 
ly dignity. 

When  at  the  proper  hour  he  entered  Werner's  apart- 
ment, the  Christmas  gifts  had  been  distributed  and  the 
candles  extinguished.  Use  had  done  it  purposely. 
"  It  is  not  necessary  to  let  these  strangers  see  what 
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delight  we  take  in  these  presents."  The  Prince  re- 
ceived Use's  thanks  for  the  splendid  adornment  of  her 
table  with  reserve,  and  sat  before  the  tea-kettle  silent 
and  absent-minded.  Use  thought,  "  He  is  sorry  that 
he  has  had  no  glad  Christmas  Eve:  the  poorest  child 
is  merry  with  his  Christmas  tree,  and  he  sits  as  if  shut 
out  from  the  pleasures  of  this  happy  time."  She  made 
a  sign  to  Laura,  and  said  to  the  Prince:  "  Would  your 
Highness  like  to  see  our  Christmas  tree?  The  lights 
had  to  be  extinguished  lest  they  should  burn  down, 
but  if  your  Highness  likes  we  will  light  it  up  again  in 
all  its  splendor,  and  it  would  be  very  kind  of  your 
Highness  to  help  us." 

This  was  a  welcome  proposal  to  the  Prince,  and 
he  went  with  the  ladies  into  the  festive  room.  There 
he  offered  to  take  the  staff,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
wax-taper  was  fastened,  in  order  to  reach  the  highest 
lights  of  the  mighty  tree.  Whilst  he  was  thus  busily 
working  at  the  tree  his  heart  became  lighter,  and  he 
looked  with  interest  at  the  presents  which  were  lying 
under  the  tree. 

"  Now  will  your  Highness  have  the  kindness  to  go 
out  of  the  room,"  said  Use,  "  and  when  I  ring  it  will 
signify  to  you  and  Mr.  von  Weidegg  that  your  High- 
ness is  wanted." 

The  Prince  hastened  out;  the  bell  rang.  When  the 
gentlemen  entered  they  found  two  small  tables  laid 
out;  on  them  small  lighted  trees,  and  under  each  a 
large  dish  of  pastry,  made  after  the  fashion  of  their 
own  country.  "  This  is  to  be  a  remembrance  of  our 
home,"  said  Use,  "  and  on  the  trees  are  the  apples  and 
nuts  which  you  have  gilded:  those  with  the  red  spots 
are  your  Highness's  work.  Here  is  a  respectful  gift 
sent  from  the  farm,  of  my  dear  father.  I  beg  the  gen- 
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tlemen  to  eat  this  smoked  goose's  breast  with  a  good 
appetite;  we  are  not  a  little  proud  of  this  dish.  But 
here,  my  gracious  Prince,  there  is,  as  a  keepsake  from 
me,  a  small  model  of  our  churn;  for  this  is  at  what  1 
served  my  apprenticeship  as  a  child."  On  the  Prince's 
seat  stood  this  useful  instrument,  made  of  march-pane. 
"  On  the  bottom  of  it,  your  Highness,  I  have  written 
my  motto  of  long  ago.  May  the  gentlemen  accept  my 
good  intentions!  " 

She  said  this  so  joyously,  and  offered  her  hand  to 
the  Chamberlain  so  kindly,  that  all  thoughts  of  his  dig- 
nity were  forgotten,  and  he  shook  her  hand  right  hon- 
estly. The  Prince  stood  before  his  machine,  and 
thought:  "  Now  is  the  moment,  or  never."  He  read 
below  the  simple  words,  "  If  a  person  has  devoted 
himself  with  honest  perseverance  to  some  one 
thing,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  him  throughout  his 
whole  life."  Then,  without  any  thought  of  the 
threatening  consequences  of  his  daring,  he  said:  "May 
I  propose  an  exchange  to  you?  I  have  bought  a  small 
churn;  it  has  a  large  wheel  and  a  small  one  for  turn- 
ing, and  one  can  churn  as  much  as  one  wants  each 
morning.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  if  you 
would  accept  this." 

Use  thanked  him  with  a  bow;  and  the  Prince  re- 
quested that  a  servant  might  at  once  be  sent  to  his 
apartment  for  it.  Whilst  the  Chamberlain  was  still 
reflecting  with  amazement  on  the  strange  coincidence, 
the  piece  of  mechanism  was  brought  into  the  room. 
The  Prince  placed  it  with  his  own  hands  upon  a  corner 
of  the  table,  explained  the  internal  arrangements  to  the 
company,  and  was  much  delighted  when  Use  said  she 
had  confidence  in  the  invention.  He  was  again  the 
joyous  child  of  the  other  day,  gaily  drank  his  glass  of 
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wine,  and,  with  charming  grace,  proposed  the  health 
of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  so  that  the 
Chamberlain  scarcely  knew  his  Telemachus  again.  On 
taking  leave,  he  himself  packed  up  the  marchpane, 
and  carried  it  home  in  his  pocket. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
THREE    COUNCILS. 

The  year  of  the  Rectorate  had  so  changed  the 
household  and  the  current  of  Use's  thoughts  that  she 
remarked  with  astonishment  to  her  husband,  "  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  just  come  from  school  into  the  bustle  of 
the  world."  Her  husband's  days  were  engrossed 
with  distracting  business:  difficult  transactions  between 
the  University  and  Government,  and  vexatious  occur- 
ences  among  the  students,  took  up  a  great  portion  of 
his  time. 

The  evening,  also,  did  not  pass  as  in  the  first  year, 
when  Use  watched  the  quiet  labors  of  her  husband,  or 
listened  to  his  friends;  for  many  were  occupied  by  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate,  and  others  by  large  parties, 
which,  as  Rector,  he  could  not  avoid.  When  their 
friends  came  to  tea,  the  master  of  the  house  was  often 
absent. 

Use  had  taken  her  father's  lessons  to  heart;  she 
lived  in  the  present,  and  avoided  distracting  thoughts. 
Her  husband  took  pains  to  keep  from  her  anything 
that  could  disturb  her  repose  of  mind,  and  the  intel- 
lectual diet  which  he  now  gave  her  did  her  good. 
When  he  again  saw  her  in  society  in  all  her  health 
and  strength,  with  color  in  her  cheeks  and  a  cheerful 
expression  in  her  countenance,  he  felt  it  his  duty  for 
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ever  to  preserve  this  soul  from  the  intrusion  of  con- 
flicting ideas;  and  he  was  pleased  that,  by  frequent 
intercourse  with  various  kinds  of  men,  and  by  the 
light  bonds  of  a  genial  society,  she  began  to  feel  at 
home  in  his  circle.  It  delighted  him,  too,  to  find  that 
her  ingenuous  nature  was  appreciated;  and  she  was 
not  only  treated  with  distinction  by  the  men,  but  was 
also  a  favorite  with  the  ladies. 

Use  would  not,  however,  allow  her  private  con- 
clave— as  she  called  the  hours  during  which  she  re- 
ceived her  husband's  instruction — to  be  disturbed; 
she  adhered  to  it  with  rigid  strictness;  £nd  if  a  day 
was  missed,  the  lost  time  had  to  be  made  up  on  the 
following  one.  But  even  these  lessons  took  a  different 
course.  The  Professor  now  read  to  her  small  extracts 
from  old  writers,  who  portrayed,  in  prose  and  verse, 
the  attractive  beauty  of  the  life  of  the  ancients;  her 
innocent  mind  entered  into  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of 
this  strange  world,  and  the  impressions  which  she  re- 
ceived agreed  perfectly  with  the  way  in  which  she 
now  regulated  her  own  life.  The  Professor  explained 
to  her  some  of  the  poems  of  the  Greek  anthology  and 
of  Theocritus,  and  a  few  of  the  Roman  lyrics;  and,  by 
way  of  comparison,  he  read  to  her  the  poems  of  the 
great  German  who,  in  a  remarkable  way,  had  been 
able  to  unite  Greek  beauty  with  German  feeling. 

At  her  reception,  Use  showed  all  the  dignity  of  her 
position  as  the  Rector's  wife;  every  room  was  opened; 
the  apartments  were  decorated  and  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated; the  heads  of  the  University  and  city,  with  their 
wives,  made  their  appearance  in  numbers;  and  the 
Prince  and  his  Chamberlain  did  not  fail  to  be  present. 
Laura  assisted  gracefully  in  doing  the  honors,  and 
quietly  gave  directions  to  the  servants;  cake  and  wine 
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were  passed  arpund;  the  guests  made  themselves  very 
agreeable,  and  separated  in  the  highest  spirits.  The 
great  evening  had  passed  off  happily;  the  Doctor  and 
Laura  had  left;  Use  gave  her  last  injunctions  to 
Gabriel,  and  passed  through  the  rooms  once  more, 
with  the  glad  feeling  that  she  had  done  honor  to  Felix 
and  herself.  She  came  into  her  dressing-room,  and 
glanced  into  the  mirror. 

"You  need  not  examine  yourself  critically,"  said 
the  husband,  "everything  was  beautiful;  but  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  was  the  Rector's  wife." 

"Damon,  my  shepherd,"  replied  Use,  "you  are 
blinded.  It  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  said  this, 
but  I  like  to  hear  it;  you  may  still  tell  it  often  to  me. 
But  Felix,"  she  continued,  as  she  unloosened  her 
hair,  "there  is  something  inspiring  about  such  a 
society  even  where  people  do  nothing  but  talk.  One 
does  not  carry  away  much  of  it,  but  still  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  being  among  them;  they  are  all  so  courte- 
ous and  endeavor  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  each  tries  to  please  the  other." 

"  They  do  not  all  succeed  in  giving  a  fair  idea  of 
what  they  are  on  such  occasions,  least  of  all  we 
book-worms,"  replied  Felix.  "But  there  is  no  doubt 
these  gatherings  give  a  certain  similarity  of  language 
and  manner,  and,  finally,  also  of  ideas  to  persons  who 
live  in  the  same  circle.  This  is  very  necessary,  for 
even  those  who  live  together  often  differ  as  much  in 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  as  if  they  had  been  born 
in  different  centuries.  How  did  you  like  the  Cham- 
berlain?" 

Use  shook  her  head.  "  He  is  the  most  courteous 
and  lively  of  all,  and  knows  how  to  say  something 
civil  to  every  one;  but  one  cannot  trust  him,  for,  as 
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with  an  eel,  one  has  no  hold  on  him,  and  can  never 
for  a  moment  look  into  his  heart.  I  prefer  our  Prince 
with  his  stiff  manner.  He  talked  to  me  about  his 
sister  to-day;  she  must  be  very  clever  and  charming. 
To  which  of  your  centuries  does  he  belong?" 

"To  the  middle  of  the  last,"  replied  her  husband, 
laughing;  "he  is  a  full  century  earlier  than  we  are, 
of  the  period  when  men  were  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  were  fit  to  be  received  at  Court, 
and  serfs.  But  if  you  examine  those  about  us,  you 
will  discover  even  greater  disparities.  There  is  our 
Gabriel,  who  in  his  prejudices  and  his  poetry  belongs 
to  an  age  three  centuries  earlier  than  the  present. 
His  ways  of  thinking  remind  one  of  the  time  in  which 
the  great  Reformers  first  educated  our  people  to  think. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hostile  neighbors  are,  in  many 
points  of  view,  the  representatives  of  two  opposing 
tendencies  which  ran  parallel  to  each  other  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century — in  our  house,  obstinate 
rationalism;  in  the  old  people  over  there,  a  weak 
sentimentality." 

"And  what  time  do  I  belong  to?"  asked  Use, 
placing  herself  before  her  husband. 

"You  are  my  dear  wife,"  he  exclaimed,  trying  to 
draw  her  towards  him. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  continued  Use,  eluding  him:  "in 
your  opinion,  I  belong  to  a  former  age,  and  once  that 
made  me  more  unhappy  than  I  can  express.  But  I 
no  longer  care  about  it.  For  when  I  can  compel  you 
to  kiss  my  hand  as  often  as  I  desire  it" — the  Professor 
was  very  willing — "when  I  see  that  it  requires  no  per- 
suasion to  induce  you  to  kiss  me  on  the  lips — it  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  try  it  now, — I  believe  you. 
Further,  when  I  observe  that  the  learned  gentleman 
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is  not  disinclined  to  hand  my  slippers  to  me,  and  per- 
haps even  my  dressing  gown — I  do  not  wish  to  give 
you  trouble  now,  but  unhook  my  ear-rings  and  open 
the  jewel-box, — and  when  I,  besides,  observe  that  you 
are  anxious  to  please  me,  that  at  my  wish  you  took 
the  wife  of  the  Consistorial  Councillor  to  dinner,  whom 
you  could  not  bear,  and  that  you  have  bought  me  this 
beautiful  dress,  although  you  understand  nothing 
about  buying;  when  I,  further,  see  that  Magnificus  is 
quite  under  my  sway,  that  I  have  the  keys  of  the 
pantry,  and  even  manage  the  accounts;  and,  lastly, 
when  I  bear  in  mind  that  you,  good  bookworm,  think 
me,  your  wife  Use,  worthy  of  a  little  discussion 
together  with  your  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  you  when  I  understand  a  little  of  your 
learned  writings — I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
belong  entirely  to  me,  you  and  your  century,  and  that 
it  is  quite  indifferent  to  me  in  what  period  of  the 
world's  history  my  spirit  originated.  Then  when  I, 
the  relic  of  a  distant  century,  pinch  your  ear,  as  I  do 
now,  the  great  master  of  the  present  and  future,  and 
his  philosophizing  on  the  different  natures  of  men, 
become  simply  ludicrous.  Now  that  I  have  held  this 
discourse,  can  you  sleep  quietly?" 

"That  would  be  difficult,"  replied  the  Professor, 
"whilst  the  learned  housewife  is  fluttering  about  the 
bed,  holding  discourses  in  her  dressing-gown  which 
are  more  lengthy  than  those  of  a  Roman  philosopher, 
and  whilst  she  rattles  the  doors  of  the  cupboards  and 
wanders  about  the  room." 

"My  tyrant  requires  his  coffee  early  in  the  morning, 
so  it  must  be  given  out  now,  and  I  cannot  sleep  if  I 
have  not  all  the  keys  near  me." 
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"I  see  nothing  will  be  of  any  use."  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, "but  a  serious  exorcism." 

"I  must  see  whether  there  are  any  lights  burning 
in  the  rooms."  But  immediately  afterwards  she  knelt 
down  by  the  bed,  and  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
"Everything  is  so  charming  in  the  world,  Felix,"  ex- 
claimed she;  "let  us  humbly  pray  that  our  happiness 
may' last." 

Yes,  you  are  happy,  Use;  but,  as  your  father  said, 
you  have  to  thank  your  prudence  for  it,  not  your 

courage. 

* 

*  * 

When  Use  wrote  to  her  father,  to  describe  how  the 
great  evening  party  had  passed  off,  she  did  not  forget 
to  add  that  her  future  Sovereign  had  been  among  the 
guests,  and  that  she  had  had  much  intelligent  conver- 
sation with  him.  Her  father  did  not  appear  to  attach 
much  value  to  this  last  communication,  for  he 
answered,  rather  irritated,  "  If  you  are  so  influential 
an  adviser,  exert  yourself  to  obtain  a  decision  for  us 
in  regard  to  the  highway.  The  affair  has  been  before 
the  magistrates  for  ten  years;  it  is  a  shame  that  we 
should  be  so  cut  off  from  all  the  world.  The  gray  has 
broken  his  leg.  Our  estate  would  be  worth  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  more  if  the  Government  were  not  so  dila- 
tory." 

Use  read  the  letter  to  her  husband,  and  said,  "We 
can  tell  the  Prince  about  the  road;  he  can  arrange  it 
with  his  father." 

Her  husband  laughed.  "  I  will  not  undertake  this 
commission:  it  does  not  appear  to  me  as  if  the  Prince 
would  have  great  influence  with  the  Government." 

"We  will  see  about  that,"  replied  Use,  gaily;  "at 
the  next  opportunity  I  shall  speak  to  him  about  it." 
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This  opportunity  soon  occurred.  The  Consistorial 
Councillor,  who  was  now  Theological  Dean,  had  a  tea- 
party.  It  was  a  distinguished  and  dignified  assem- 
bly, but  not  agreeable  to  Use;  she  had  long  mistrusted 
the  piety  of  the  Dean,  for  beneath  the  gown  of  the 
bland  gentleman  she  clearly  saw  a  fox's  tail  peeping 
out;  in  the  speeches  of  the  Dean's  wife  there  was  an 
unpleasant  mixture  of  honey  and  gall.  The  rooms 
were  small  and  hot,  and  the  guests  seemed  bored;  but 
the  Hereditary  Prince  and  his  Chamberlain  had 
promised  to  come.  As  he  entered,  the  master  of  the 
house  and  some  of  the  guests  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  Court  endeavored  to  form  a 
line  for  his  reception;  but  all  their  attempts  were  vain, 
from  the  heedlessness  or  obstinacy  of  most  of  the 
company.  The  Prince,  led  by  the  Dean,  had  to  make 
his  way  through  the  groups  up  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  His  eyes  turned  from  her  sharp  features  and 
wandered  about  to  where  Use  stood,  like  a  being  from 
another  planet;  she  looked  quite  majestic;  her  ribbon 
head-dress  sat  like  a  coronet  on  her  wavy  hair,  which 
in  great  abundance  almost  surrounded  her  head.  The 
Prince  looked  shyly  up  to  her,  and  could  scarcely 
find  proper  words  with  which  to  accost  her.  When, 
after  a  short  greeting,  he  again  turned  to  the  rest  of 
the  company,  Use  was  displeased;  she  had  expected 
more  attention  from  their  intimacy.  She  did  not  con- 
sider that  his  position  in  society  was  not  that  of  a 
private  man,  and  that  he  had  to  fulfill  his  princely 
duties  before  he  could  go  about  like  others.  Whilst 
with  inward  disgust  he  did  what  his  position  required 
of  him,  going  slowly  round,  he  went  first  to  Use's 
husband,  then  to  the  other  dignitaries;  had  some  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  asked  the  questions  that  are  con- 
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sidered  right  in  these  cases;  but  he  waited  impatiently 
for  the  time  when  fate  would  allow  him  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  his  countrywoman.  But  he 
did  his  duty  bravely;  the  Professor  of  History  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  that  some  old  chronicles  of  his 
country  would  be  publised,  and  endeavored,  half-talk- 
ing and  half-teaching,  to  impress  him  with  their  im- 
portance. Meanwhile  the  Prince  thought  that  the 
Rector's  wife  would,  at  least,  sit  at  his  left  hand,  the 
Chamberlain  having  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Dean's 
wife  might  be  at  his  right. 

The  affair  was  doubtful.  The  Dean's  wife  was 
certainly  the  hostess,  but  the  evening  had  a  certain 
official  University  tone  about  it,  and  Use  was  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  precedence  among  the  professors' 
wives.  Nevertheless,  all  question  ceased  to  exist  when 
the  fact  was  considered  that  the  Dean,  on  account  of 
numerous  presentations  of  theological  works,  and 
many  letters  of  admiring  homage,  had  been  made  by 
the  reigning  sovereign,  Knight  Commander  of  his 
order.  He  had  been  so  exalted  by  this,  as  the  Cham- 
berlain explained,  that  the  difference  of  dignity  be- 
tween the  Magnificus  and  Dean  was  more  than  com- 
pensated, and  the  Dean's  wife  had  therefore  the  first 
place.  The  Chamberlain  acknowledged  that  in  reality 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  how  people  were 
seated  here,  for  there  could  be  no  question  of  any 
right  of  rank  in  this  society.  But  it  would  be  more 
becoming  for  the  Prince  not  to  neglect  all  distinctions. 

At  his  left,  at  all  events,  the  Prince  hoped  to  have 
Use.  But  even  this  hope  was  frustrated  by  the  art- 
fulness of  the  Dean's  wife.  For  there  was  amongst 
the  company  a  Colonel's  wife;  they  were  people  of  old 
family,  but  recently  come  to  the  place.  The  lady  of 
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the  house  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  Colonel's  wife  up 
to  the  Chamberlain,  and  on  meeting,  it  turned  out  that 
they  had  common  relations.  By  this  the  whole  ar- 
rangement of  rank  at  supper  was  disturbed.  The  lady 
claimed  her  right  to  be  presented.  The  Chamberlain 
took  her  to  the  Prince,  who  cleverly  anticipated  the 
former's  intention,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  make  the 
lady's  acquaintance. 

"She  allows  herself  to  be  presented  to  a  student!" 
said  little  Mrs.  Giinther,  astonished. 

"That  is  a  breach  of  social  rights,  which  touches  the 
dignity  of  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Struvelius,  displeased. 

"But  she  did  it  very  nicely,"  said  Use;  "her  man- 
ner with  him  pleases  me." 

The  ladies  did  not  know  that  the  object  of  their 
remarks  was,  in  this  moment  of  apparent  humiliation, 
enjoying  the  triumph  of  a  higher  position.  The  Prince, 
the  Colonel's  wife,  and  the  Chamberlain  for  a  short 
time  formed  a  group,  from  which  the  light  of  the 
evening  radiated,  all  three  with  the  proud  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  united  in  a  bond  of  fellowship 
among  strangers. 

The  consequence  of  this  presentation  was  that  the 
Colonel's  wife  sat  at  the  left  of  the  Prince,  and  Use 
between  two  Deans  opposite  to  him.  It  did  not  make 
it  easier  for  the  Prince  to  preserve  his  princely  dignity 
when  every  time  he  looked  up,  he  saw  the  eyes  and  curls 
of  his  countrywoman  opposite  to  him.  The  evening 
passed  slowly  for  him,  and  it  was  not  till  the  party  was 
breaking  up  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Use  without  restraint. 

"Just  wait,"  thought  Use;  "you  shall  not  escape 
the  road." 

"Have   you  heard  from  your  father?"  inquired  the 
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Prince,  a  question  by  which  he  frequently  began  the 
conversation. 

"My  news  is  not  good,"  replied  Use;  "only  think, 
your  Highness,  one  of  our  horses  has  broken  his  leg. 
It  was  a  grey  which  we  raised  ourselves,  a  good  gentle 
creature,  which  I  have  often  ridden,  though  my  father 
did  not  much  like  my  doing  so.  Then  I  must  tell 
your  Highness,  the  road  that  leads  to  the  great  market- 
town,  to  which  my  father  every  year  sends  his  grain, 
is  terribly  bad,  and  the  Government  does  nothing  to 
improve  it.  For  ten  years  the  matter  has  been  agi- 
tated, but  nothing  comes  of  it.  If  your  Highness 
could  help  to  obtain  a  good  road  for  us,  I  beg  of  you 
to  do  so;  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  district." 

The  Prince  looked  at  her  kindly,  and  said,  with 
embarrassment: 

"It  is  an  affair  of  the  Government,  I  believe  my 
father  knows  nothing  of  it." 

"I  am  convinced  of  that,"  replied  Use;  "the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Government  have  always  reasons  for 
doing  nothing;  they  understand  how  to  make  diffi- 
culties, and  pretend  they  have  no  money." 

The  Chamberlain  approached,  and  as  the  conver- 
sation had  taken  an  uncomfortable  political  turn,  the 
Prince  quickly  retreated,  bowing  and  smiling,  with 
these  words: 

"Let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

Use,  on  going  home,  said  to  her  husband: 

"Felix,  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  road;  he  is  a 
good  youth,  but  in  society  he  uses  only  formal 
speeches." 

Fortune  would  have  it  that  some  week's  after,  the 
State  Councillor,  who  held  the  chief  administrative 
office  at  Rossau,  came  to  the  University,  visited  the 
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Chamberlain,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  the 
Prince.  He  was  invited  to  dinner,  and  the  Prince 
showed  uncommon  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
district  in  question;  he  inquired  about  the  estates  in 
the  neighborhood  and  their  proprietors;  and,  at  last, 
when  standing  alone  by  the  window  with  the  Coun- 
cillor, drinking  his  coffee,  said: 

"How  is  it  that  there  is  no  good  road  in  the 
district?  Could  not  you  do  something  about  it?" 

The  official  duly  enumerated  the  difficulties.  At 
last  the  Prince  replied: 

"Yes,  I  know  there  are  plenty  of  reasons;  but  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  give  yourself  the 
trouble  of  taking  the  matter  in  hand." 

Much  impressed  with  these  words,  the  Rossau 
official  returned  home."  He  revolved  them  in  his 
troubled  mind  for  three  days,  and  the  more  he  thought 
of  them  the  more  important  they  seemed;  his  own 
future  might  depend  upon  the  result.  At  last  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  extraordinary  exertion  was 
necessary;  he  therefore  went  at  once  to  the  seat  of 
Government  and  laid  the  whole  case,  and  a  large 
bundle  of  dusty  records  concerning  the  road,  before 
the  minister.  The  minister  thanked  him  for  his  com- 
munication, and  was  also  of  opinion  that  this  was  an 
incident  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  make  known  to 
his  Most  Serene  Highness.  When  he  had  concluded 
his  report  on  state  affairs,  he  mentioned  that  in  the 
district  of  Rossau  complaints  had  been  made  of  the 
bad  condition  of  ijie  roads,  and  that  a  strong  desire 
had  been  expressed  for  a  new  road,  and  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  had  shown  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter. 
The  Prince  rose  hastily  from  his  seat. 

"The  Hereditary  Prince?     What  does  that  mean? 
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It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that  my  son  takes 
an  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  country,"  he  added. 
"I  will  take  the  affair  into  consideration." 

The  same  day  a  letter  was  written  by  the  Prince 
himself  to  the  Chamberlain,  saying: 

"How  comes  the  Hereditary  Prince  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  building  of  a  new  road  at  Rossau?  I  de- 
sire further  information." 

The  Chamberlain  was  in  great  perplexity,  and  felt 
his  position  endangered  by  the  secret.  At  last, 
placed  in  a  position  between  father  and  son,  he  chose 
the  path  of  frank  disclosure  to  the  rising  sun,  and  ac- 
quainted the  Prince  with  his  father's  question. 

"You  see  what  importance  his  Serene  Highness 
attaches  to  the  communication;  the  details  must  be 
imparted  to  him." 

The  Prince  was  equally  confounded. 

"It  was  only  a  word  thrown  out  casually,"  he  re- 
joined, with  hesitation. 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  the  Chamberlain;  "all 
that  remains  to  be  said  is,  what  gave  rise  to  your 
Highness's  wish.  It  may  naturally  seem  strange  to  the 
Prince  that  his  subjects  or  magistrates  should  apply 
to  your  Highness  instead  of  to  him.  This,  so  far  as  I 
know,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case." 

"No,"  replied  the  Prince,  "I  heard  of  it  at  the 
house  of  the  Rector.  I  simply  asked  the  Councillor 
about  it  when  he  was  here.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to 
give  an  answer,"  he  added,  shrewdly. 

The  Chamberlain  was  satisfied,  and  in  his  report 
extolled  the  Professor  and  Use,  at  whose  house  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  visit,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  observe 
that  the  Hereditary  Prince  enjoyed  calling  there. 
He  was  rejoiced  when,  a  few  days  after,  a  communica- 
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tion  was  made  on  business  by  the  Cabinet  Secretary, 
and  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  Sovereign  himself, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  and  the  Chamber- 
lain. 

Use  was  equally  rejoiced  when  her  father  wrote  to  her: 

"  Use,  are  you  a  witch?  An  order  has  been  given 
to  begin  building  the  road  immediately;  the  surveyor 
is  already  here  to  mark  it  out." 

At  dinner  Use  took  the  letter  out  of  her  pocket 
with  great  delight,  saying: 

"Read,  you  incredulous  man,  and  see 'what  our 
little  Prince  has  been  able  to  accomplish;  after  all  we 
did  him  injustice.  My  poor  gray  excited  his  pity,  and 
he  wrote  everything  to  his  dear  father." 

The  next  time  that  Use  met  the  Hereditary  Prince, 
she  began,  after  the  first  greeting,  in  a  low  voice: 

"My  home  owes  warm  thanks  to  your  Highness, 
who  has  had  the  kindness  to  exert  yourself  for  our  road." 

"Is  it  to  be  built?"  asked  the  Prince,  surprised. 

"Does  not  your  Highness  know  it?  Your  inter- 
cession has  induced  his  Grace,  your  father,  to  have  it 
made." 

"My  intercession  would  have  had  little  effect," 
continued  the  Prince.  "No,  no,"  he  added,  earnesty 
disowning  it.  "I  did  not  write  to  my  father.  It  was 
altogether  his  own  decision." 

Use  remained  silent:  she  could  not  understand 
what  should  prevent  the  son  of  a  Prince  from  openly 
laying  before  his  father  a  request  on  a  matter  of 
business,  the  fulfillment  of  which  would  be  beneficial 
to  many;  that  he  should  disown  all  participation  in 
what  he  had  evidently  done,  appeared  to  her  a  quite 
inappropriate  display  of  modesty. 
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The  last  letter  from  Court  had  confirmed  the 
Chamberlain  in  his  opinion  that  the  intimacy  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince  in  the  Rector's  house  was  not  dis- 
tasteful to  his  father.  He  reflected  sometimes  on  the 
reasons  for  this  interest  in  persons,  who  were  so  far 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  princely  notice.  He 
could  not  understand  it.  At  all  events  it  was  his  duty 
not  to  keep  the  Prince  away  from  their  home,  and 
likewise  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  Rector  and 
his  wife.  This  he  did  willingly  and  honestly,  and 
oftentimes  went  to  the  Professor's  without  the  Prince; 
he  asked  him  to  recommend  books  to  him,  showed 
great  deference  for  his  judgment  about  men,  and  was 
guided  by  the  Professor's  advice  in  the  choice  of  the 
Prince's  teachers.  The  energetic  dignity  and  proud 
frank  character  of  the  learned  man  attracted  the 
courtier,  and  Werner  became  a  valuable  acquaintance 
to  him.  He  was  also  sincerely  attached  to  Use,  and 
there  were  times  when  she  too  could  discover  some- 
thing of  the  worth  and  depth  of  heart  of  the  Cham- 
berlain. 

But  although  the  Chamberlain  possessed  all  the 
pliancy  of  a  courtier,  and  knew  that  the  visits  to  the 
Rector's  house  were  acceptable  both  to  his  young 
master  and  the  latter's  father,  he  showed  little  com- 
plaisance for  the  young  Prince's  wishes.  Indeed,  he 
was  inclined  to  make  difficulties  if  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  which  seldom  happened,  would  propose  to  join 
Werner's  at  tea;  he  went  there  with  him  at  proper 
intervals,  but  after  the  road  affair  he  avoided  any 
greater  intimacy  for  the  Prince.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chamberlain  endeavored  to  make  the  Prince  at 
home  with  the  students,  and  in  a  way  that  accorded 
with  his  rank.  Of  the  different  associations  which 
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were  denoted  by  colors,  customs,  and  statutes,  the 
corps  of  the  Markomanns  was  then  the  most  distin- 
guished. It  was  the  aristocratic  club,  included  many 
sons  of  old  families  and  some  of  the  best  fencers;  its 
members  wore  their  colored  caps  in  the  haughtiest 
manner,  were  much  talked  of,  and  not  very  popular. 
The  Chamberlain  found  a  relative  of  his  in  this  corps, 
and  the  leaders  were  found  to  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  appreciate  properly  the  social  po- 
sition of  his  young  master. 

Thus  the  Prince  became  intimate  with  the  asso- 
ciation, he  invited  the  students  to  his  apartments, 
sometimes  joined  in  their  lesser  drinking  bouts,  and 
was  agreeably  introduced  by  them  into  the  customs 
of  academic  life.  He  took  fencing  lessons,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  small  delicate  figure,  showed  some  apti- 
tude for  it,  and  the  swing  of  the  rapier  in  his  room 
daily  endangered  the  mirror  and  chandelier. 

Use  expressed  her  astonishment  to  her  husband 
that  the  Prince,  who  had  at  first  so  quickly  and  easily 
opened  his  heart  to  them,  had  held  back  so  cautiously 
since  the  road  affair. 

"Has  he  thought  me  too  forward?"  she  asked, 
with  vexation;  "it  was  said  with  the  best  intentions. 
But  I  find,  Felix,  it  is  not  with  these  great  people  as 
with  us.  If  we  once  put  confidence  in  people  we  feel 
at  home  with  them;  but  they  are  like  the  birds 
that  sing  a  song  close  to  your  ear,  and  then  at  once 
fly  off  and  seek  another  resting-place  far  away." 

"The  following  year  they  will  perhaps  come  again," 
replied  her  husband;  "any  one  who  tries  to  domesti- 
cate them  will  be  disappointed.  If  their  airy  path 
brings  them  near,  you  may  take  pleasure  in  them;  but 
one  should  not  trouble  oneself  about  these  triflers." 
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Nevertheless,  in   secret   Use  was   vexed  with   the 
unfaithfulness  of  her  little  songster. 


*  * 

* 


"My  duty  brings  me  to  you  to-day,"  began  the 
Chamberlain,  on  entering  the  Professor's  room. 
"Among  the  lectures  which  are  desired  for  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  is  one  upon  Heraldry.  I  beg  of  you  to 
recommend  to  me  a  teacher  who  could  give  him  a 
short  course  upon  the  subject.  In  the  capital,  there 
was  no  suitable  person,  and  I  confess  without  blushing 
that  my  knowledge  is  much  too  scanty  for  me  to  be 
able  to  impart  any  to  the  Prince." 

The  Professor  reflected. 

"  Among  my  colleagues  I  know  no  one  whom  I 
could  recommend.  It  is  possible  that  Magister  Knips 
may  have  knowledge  of  that  kind.  He  is  well  in- 
formed in  all  these  by-paths  of  learning;  but  he  has 
grown  up  in  a  low  condition  of  life,  and  his  manner  is 
highly  obsequious  and  old-fashioned." 

This  old-fashioned  obsequiousness  did  not  appear 
any  hindrance  to  the  Chamberlain;  and  as  he  himself 
wished  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  ascertain 
clearly  the  meaning  of  a  mysterious  figure  in  his  own 
coat  of  arms,  which  looked  very  much  like  a  pitchfork, 
but  which  was  really  a  Celtic  Druid's  staff,  he  replied: 

"There  need  not  be  many  lectures,  and  I  can  be 
present  myself." 

Magister  Knips  was  called,  and  was,  as  usual,  at 
hand,  and  was  presented  to  the  Chamberlain.  The 
grotesque  figure  appeared  comical  to  the  latter,  but 
not  at  all  objectionable.  His  modesty  was  undenia- 
ble; his  obsequiousness  could  not  be  greater.  If  one 
could  put  him  into  a  tolerable  coat,  he  might,  for  a 
temporary  object,  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
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with  the  Hereditary  Prince  and  the  Chamberlain.  So 
the  Chamberlain  asked  whether  Master  Knips  could 
undertake  to  give  some  lectures  upon  heraldry. 

"If  the  gracious  and  noble  gentleman  might  be 
content  perchance  with  German  and  French  embla- 
zonry, I  believe  I  may  venture  to  offer  him  my  un- 
doubtedly unsatisfactory  knowledge.  But  of  English 
coats  of  arms  and  figures  my  knowledge  is  not  exten- 
sive, because  of  lack  of  opportunity.  I  would,  how- 
ever, endeavor  to  give  some  information  upon  the  new 
investigations  concerning  the  Honorable  Ordinary." 

"That  will  not  be  necessary,"  replied  the  Cham- 
berlain; and,  turning  to  the  Professor,  he  said:  "Will 
you  allow  me  to  arrange  details  with  Master  Knips?" 

The  Professor  left  them  to  transact  the  business, 
and  the  Chamberlain  continued,  more  freely: 

"I  will,  trusting  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Rector,  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the  Hereditary 
Prince  can  avail  himself  of  your  instruction  and  derive 
the  proper  advantages  therefrom." 

Knips  bowed  lower  and  lower,  until  he  almost  dis- 
appeared into  the  ground;  but  his  head  was  reverently 
bent  towards  the  eye  of  the  Chamberlain.  The  latter 
mentioned  a  liberal  sum  as  the  price  of  the  lessons. 
Knips  smiled,  and  his  eyes  twinkled. 

"I  must  further  request,  Master  Knips,  that  you 
will  not  object  to  assume  a  becoming  appearance  for 
the  intended  lectures.  A  black  coat,  and  trousers  to 
match." 

"I  have  them,"  replied  Knips,  raising  his  voice. 

"White  waistcoat  and  white  cravat,"  continued  the 
Chamberlain. 

"  I  have  those  likewise,"  warbled  Knips. 

The  Chamberlain  considered  it  preferable  to  ascer- 
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tain,  by  his  own  inspection,  the  capabilities  of  the 
candidate  in  this  respect. 

"Then  I  beg  of  you  to  make  your  appearance  at 
the  apartments  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  in  fitting 
guise.  There  we  will  confer  upon  details." 

Knips  appeared  the  following  morning  in  his  state 
dress,  and  the  Chamberlain  thought  that  the  man  did 
not  look  so  bad  after  all.  He  gave  him  to  understand 
that  a  learned  discussion  was  not  required,  but  rather  a 
rapid  survey,  and,  on  his  departure,  presented  to  him 
a  bottle  of  perfume,  for  his  white  pocket-handkerchief, 
in  order  to  consecrate  Knips'  atmosphere. 

Knips  prepared  himself  for  his  first  lesson.  He 
began  by  drawing  forth  his  paint-box,  several  com- 
plete letter-writers,  and  a  book  or  two  oh  etiquette. 
He  painted  several  coats  of  arms,  and  from  the  books 
he  abstracted  some  respectful  forms  of  speech,  such 
as  the  servile  language  of  our  Government  officials 
have  sanctioned  in  intercourse  with  the  great,  and 
learnt  them  all  by  heart.  At  the  proper  hour  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Chamberlain,  polished  and 
fragrant,  like  a  flower  whose  strength  of  stem  had 
been  extracted  by  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun.  Thus 
he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Prince,  and 
almost  withered  into  nothingness  as  he  approached 
the  chair  in  which  he  was  to  sit;  he  began  his  lecture 
by  drawing  out  of  a  small  portfolio  a  design  of  the 
Prince's  ancestral  coat  of  arms  and  a  sketch  of  the 
Chamberlain's  armorial  bearings;  he  laid  them  before 
the  Prince  with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  added  his 
first  explanations. 

His  lecture,  to  use  the  Chamberlain's  own  words, 
was  magnificent;  his  obsequious  arabesques  which 
wound  themselves  into  his  discourse  were  prolix,  it  is 
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true,  but  not  disagreeable;  they  were  comical,  yet 
well-suited  to  the  scrolls  he  was  lecturing  on.  He 
frequently  brought  drawings,  and  books  on  heraldry, 
and  engravings  from  the  library  for  inspection,  and 
showed  himself  more  thoroughly  informed  than  was, 
perhaps,  necessary.  If  he  chanced  to  fall  into  histori- 
cal discussions,  which  were  more  interesting  to  him 
than  his  hearers,  the  Chamberlain  would  simply  have 
to  raise  his  finger,  and  Knips  respectfully  resumed  the 
proper  topic.  The  gentlemen  took  more  pleasure  in 
his  lectures  than  in  many  of  those  given  by  the  Mag- 
ister's  patrons.  The  lessons  were  continued  through- 
out the  term,  for  it  was  discovered  accidentally  that 
Knips  had  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  tournaments, 
tilting,  and  other  knightly  amusements.  He  told  the 
Prince  about  the  old  festivities  of  his  noble  house, 
described  the  ceremonial  accurately,  and  even  knew 
the  names  of  those  who  had  assisted  at  them.  His 
knowledge  appeared  wonderful  to  his  hearers,  though 
it  cost  him  little  trouble  to  collect  this  information. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  he  was  richly  rewarded, 
and  his  hearers  regretted  that  this  strange  figure,  with 
his  old-fashioned  knowledge,  was  no  longer  to  lecture 
before  them. 

"  Look  here,  mother,"  cried  Knips,  entering  his 
room,  and  taking  a  small  roll  of  money  out  of  his 
pocket;  "that  is  the  largest  sum  I  have  ever  earned." 

The  mother  rubbed  her  hands.  "My  blessing  upon 
the  gracious  gentlemen  who  know  how  to  value  my 
son!" 

"To value?" replied  Knips,  contemptuously.  "They 
know  nothing  about  me  or  my  learning,  and  the  less 
one  teaches  them  the  better  they  are  pleased.  It  is  a 
labor  for  them  even  to  look  for  what  stands  at  every- 
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body's  disposal,  and  what  has  been  put  in  hundreds 
of  folios  is  new  to  them.  I  treated  them  like  little 
boys,  and  they  did  not  find  it  out.  No,  mother,  they 
understand  how  to  value  me  even  less  than  the  Pro- 
fessor world  here.  No  one  appreciates  my  knowledge. 
Yes,  there  is  one  that  does,"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"but  he  has  more  pride  than  the  Chamberlain.  The 
Chamberlain  seems  to  wish  to  inform  himself  about 
the  old  tilts  and  masquerades;  I  will  send  him  my 
little  edition  of  Rohr  as  a  present.  There  is  so  little  in 
it  that  it  is  good  enough  for  him.  I  bought  the  book 
for  four  groschens;  the  parchment  is  still  tolerably 
white.  I  will  wash  it  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  paste  his 
coat  of  arms  into  it.  Who  knows  what  may  come 
of  it?" 

He  cleaned  it,  and  prepared  his  paints. 

"The  world  is  full  of  tricks,  mother.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  I  could  have  earned  anything  by 
this  old  absurd  nonsense  of  heraldry?"  He  drew  and 
painted  at  the  coat  of  arms.  "I  have  seldom  brought 
gold  into  the  house,  and  then  it  was  always  for  under- 
hand traffic  that  did  me  no  honor."  Here  he  broke 
off.  "  I  will  once  more  put  on  my  livery  when  I  take 
him  the  book,  then  put  it  out  of  sight." 


In  the  district  of  Rossau  the  road  surveyors  put  up 
their  stakes,  and  at  the  University,  Magister  Knips 
placed  the  white  pig's-skin  binding  in  the  hands  of 
his  illustrious  patron. 

Use  rejoiced  that  the  road  to  her  father's  estate 
would  be  useful  to  every  one,  and  the  professor  heard 
with  interest  that  the  man  whom  he  had  recommended 
had  succeeded  well,  and  he  smiled  kindly  at  the  ex- 
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pressions  of  gratitude  tendered  by  the  Magister.  But 
for  the  good  formation  of  the  new  road,  and  the  ap- 
proved dexterity  of  the  little  man,  the  happy  couple, 
who  in  both  cases  had  hit  upon  the  right  person, 
were  to  receive  thanks  that  they  did  not  desire. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
PHILOPENA. 

One  evening  Use  had  placed  the  last  remaining 
dainties  of  the  holiday  season  on  the  table;  Laura  was 
rattling  an  uncracked  almond,  and  asked  the  Doctor 
whence  arose  the  time-honored  custom  of  Philopena. 
The  Doctor  doubted  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  and 
could  not  explain  its  origin  at  the  moment,  but  he  was 
evidently  perplexed  at  his  uncertainty  in  the  matter. 
Thus,  he  neglected  to  request  the  mutual  pledge  of 
the  double  almond.  Laura  cracked  the  shell  and 
carelessly  laid  two  almonds  between  him  and  herself, 
saying:  "There  they  are." 

"Shall  we   share  them?"     cried  the   Doctor,  gaily. 

"If  you  like,"  replied  Laura,  "giving  and  taking,  as 
is  usually  done.  But  it  must  be  only  in  joke,"  she  added, 
thinking  of  her  father;  "  and  no  presents." 

Both  ate  the  almonds  with  the  laudable  intention 
of  losing  the  game.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
affair  did  not  advance.  Laura,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  week,  handed  books,  tea-cups,  and  plates  of 
meat  to  the  Doctor.  He  was  dumb  as  a  stick,  and 
never  said,  "  I  am  thinking  of  it."  Had  he  forgotten 
the  agreement,  or  was  it  his  usual  chivalry?  But  Laura 
could  not  remind  him  of  his  forgetfulness,  otherwise 
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she  would  win  the  philopena.     She  again  became  very 
angry  with  him. 

"The  learned  gentleman  does  not  hand  anything 
to  me,"  she  said,  to  Use;  "he  treats  me  as  if  I  were  a 
stick." 

"It  must  be  unintentional,"  replied  Use;  "he  has 
forgotten  it  long  ago." 

"Of  course,"  cried  Laura;  "he  has  no  memory  for 
a  pretty  joke  with  such  an  insignificant  person  as  I  am." 

"Make  an  end  of  it,"  advised  Use;  "just  remind 
him  of  it." 

It  so  happened  that  the  Doctor,  on  one  occasion, 
could  not  avoid  picking  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
handing  them  to  her. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  it,"  said  Laura;  and  added, 
pertly,  "  that's  more  than  you  do." 

After  that  she  offered  the  Doctor  the  sugar-bowl; 
the  Doctor  took  a  piece  of  sugar  out  civilly,  but  was 
silent. 

"  Good  morning,  philopena,"  she  cried,  contempt 
uously. 

The  Doctor  laughed,  and  declared  himself  van- 
quished. 

'•"  It  is  not  very  nice  of  you,"  continued  Laura, 
eagerly,  "  to  have  cared  so  little  about  your  philopena. 
I  will  never  eat  one  with  you  again;  there  is  no 
honor  in  winning  from  gentlemen  who  are  so  absent- 
minded. 

Shortly  after,  the  Doctor  handed  her  a  small  printed 
book  in  beautiful  binding.  On  the  first  page  there  was 
written,  "For  Miss  Laura,"  and  on  the  second,  "The 
Origin  of  Philopena;  a  Tale."  It  was  the  history  of 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  king,  who  liked  to  crack 
and  eat  nuts,  but  would  not  marry;  she  accordingly  in- 
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vented  the  following  strategem.  She  presented  to 
every  prince  who  sought  her  hand — and  they  were 
countless — the  half  of  a  double  almond,  and  she  ate 
the  other  half.  Then  she  said;  "If  now  your  High- 
ness can  compel  me  to  take  something  out  of  your 
hand  without  saying  the  words,  '  I  am  thinking  of  it,' 
I  shall  consent  to  marry  you;  but  if  I  can  induce  your 
Highness  to  take  something  from  my  hand  without 
saying  these  words,  your  Highness  shall  have  your 
princely  head  shaven  and  forthwith  leave  my  country." 
But  there  was  a  trick  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  contract; 
for  according  to  the  customs  of  the  court  no  one  could 
put  anything  into  the  beautiful  Princess's  own  hand 
on  pain  of  death,  but  he  must  give  it  to  the  lady-in- 
waiting  and  she  would  hand  it  to  the  Princess.  But 
if  the  Princess  herself  chose  to  take  or  hand  something, 
who  could  prevent  her?  Thus  it  became  a  bitter 
pleasure  for  the  wooers.  For  however  much  they 
might  endeavor  to  induce  the  Princess  to  take  some- 
thing out  of  their  hands  without  the  intervention  of 
the  lady-in-waiting,  the  latter  always  interposed  and 
spoilt  their  best-laid  plans.  But  when  the  Princess 
wished  to  get  rid  of  a  suitor,  she  was  so  gracious  to 
him  for  a  whole  day  that  he  was  quite  enchanted;  and 
when  he  sat  next  to  her,  and  was  already  intoxicated 
with  joy,  she  took,  as  if  by  accident,  something  that 
was  near  her, — a  pomegranate,  or  an  egg, — and  said, 
softly,  "Keep  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  As 
soon  as  the  Prince  took  the  thing  in  his  hand,  and  per- 
haps was  preparing  to  say  the  saving  words,  the 
thing  burst  asunder,  and  a  frog,  a  hornet,  or  a  bat, 
flew  out  towards  his  hair,  so  that  he  drew  back 
frightened,  and,  in  his  fear,  forgot  the  words;  whereat 
he  was  shaven  on  the  spot,  and  sent  about  his  business. 
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Thus  years  had  passed,  and  in  all  the  kingdoms 
roundabout,  the  princes  wore  wigs, — these  have  since 
become  fashionable.  Then  it  happened  that  the  son 
of  a  foreign  king,  while  traveling  upon  some  business 
of  his  own,  by  accident  saw  the  almond-queen.  He 
thought  her  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  he  took  note  of 
the  artifice  that  had  ruined  the  hopes  of  her  former 
suitors.  Now  a  little  grey  dwarf  in  whose  favor  he 
stood,  had  given  him  an  apple,  at  which  he  might 
smell  once  every  year,  and  then  a  clever  idea  would 
occur  to  him.  He  had,  therefore,  become  very  famous 
amongst  all  kings  on  account  of  his  clever  ideas. 
Now  the  time  of  the  apple  had  come;  he  smelt,  and 
at  once  this  bright  thought  came  to  him:  "If  you 
would  win  the  game  of  giving  and  taking,  you  must 
under  no  conditions  either  give  anything  to  her  or 
take  anything  from  her."  And  so  he  had  his  hands 
firmly  bound  in  his  girdle,  went  with  his  Marshal  to 
court,  and  said  he  also  would  be  glad  to  eat  an  almond. 
The  Princess  was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  had 
the  almond  handed  to  him.  His  Marshal  took  it  and 
put  it  in  his  mouth.  Then  the  Princess  inquired 
what  that  meant,  and  why  he  always  carried  his  hands 
in  his  girdle.  He  answered  that  his  Court  customs 
were  even  stricter  than  hers;  and  he  must  not  take  or 
give  anything  with  his  hands,  but  only  with  his  feet 
or  head."  The  Princess  laughed,  and  said: 

"  In  this  way  we  can  never  manage  our  game!" 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered: 
"Only  in  case  you  will  condescend  to  take  things 
from  my  boots." 

"That  can  never  be,"  cried  the  Court  in  chorus. 
"Then  why  did   you  come  here?"  exclaimed  the 
Princess,  vexed,  "  if  you  have  such   stupid   customs?" 
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"Because  you  are  so  beautiful,"  returned  the  Prince; 
"and  if  I  cannot  win  you  I  can  yet  look  upon  you." 

"  I  can  say  nothing  against  that,"  answered  the 
Princess. 

So  the  Prince  remained  at  Court,  and  came  to 
please  her  more  and  more.  But  as  she  too  was  of  a 
mischievous  disposition,  she  endeavored  in  every  way 
to  mislead  him  and  persuade  him  to  draw  his  hand 
out  of  his  girdle  and  take  something  from  her.  She 
conversed  much  with  him,  and  made  him  presents  of 
flowers,  bonbons,  and  smelling-bottles,  and  at  last  even 
of  her  bracelet.  Many  times  his  hands  twitched,  but 
he  felt  "the  pressure  of  the  belt  and  recollected  himself, 
nodded  to  the  Marshal  who  collected  the  things,  and 
said: 

"We  think  of  it." 

Now  the  Princess  became  impatient,  and  so  one  day 
she  began  after  this  fashion: 

"My  handkerchief  has  fallen  down;  could  your 
Highness  pick  it  up  for  me?" 

The  Prince  took  the  handkerchief  by  the  ends  of 
his  toes  and  waved  it;  the  Princess  bent  down,  took 
the  handkerchief  from  his  feet,  and  cried  out,  angrily: 

"I  am  thinking  of  it." 

A  year  had  passed  thus,  and  the  Princess  said  to 
herself,  "  It  cannot  continue  so;  an  end  must  be  made 
of  the  affair,  in  one  way  or  the  other."  So  she  began 
thus  to  the  Prince:' 

"  I  have  the  lovliest  garden  in  the  world,  which  I 
will  show  3'our  Highness  to-morrow." 

The  Prince  smelt  at  his  apple  again.  When  they 
came  to  the  garden  the  Prince  began: 

"  It  is  wonderfully  beautiful  here;  that  we  may  be 
able  to  walk  together  in  peace,  and  not  be  disturbed 
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by  our  game,  I  beg,  my  dear  Princess,  that  you  will 
adopt  my  Court  custom,  if  only  for  an  hour,  and  allow 
your  hands  to  be  bound.  Then  we  shall  be  sure  of 
each  other,  and  nothing  vexatious  can  happen  to  us." 

This  did  not  please  the  Princess,  but  he  entreated 
and  she  could  not  refuse  him  this  trifle.  Thus  they 
walked  together,  with  their  hands  bound  in  their 
girdles.  The  birds  sang,  the  sun  shone  warm,  and 
from  the  branches  the  red  cherries  hung  down  almost 
touching  their  cheeks.  The  Princess  looked  up  at  the 
cherries,  and  exclaimed: 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  your  Highness  cannot  pluck 
some  of  them  for  me." 

The  Prince  answered,  '"Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention;"  and  seizing  a  cherry  with  his  mouth  he 
offered  it  to  the  Princess.  Nothing  remains  for  her 
but  to  put  her  mouth  to  his  in  order  to  take  the  cherry, 
and  when  she  had  the  fruit  betwen  her  lips,  and  a  kiss 
from  him  in  addition,  she  could  not  at  the  moment 
say,  "I  am  thinking  of  it." 

Then  he  exclaimed,  aloud,  "Good  morning,  Philo- 
pena,"  drew  his  hands  out  of  his  girdle  and  embraced 
her;  they  were  of  course  married  and  if  they  have  not 
since  died,  they  still  live  together  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness. 

This  story  the  Doctor  had  written  and  caused  to 
be  printed  especially  for  Laura,  so  that  no  one  else 
could  have  the  book. 

Laura  carried  the  book  to  her  private  room,  looked 
with  pride  on  her  name  in  print,  and  repeatedly  read 
the  foolish  little  story.  She  walked  to  and  fro  re- 
flecting; and  when  she  thus  considered  her  relations 
with  Fritz  Hahn,  she  could  not  feel  easy  in  her  con- 
science. From  her  childhood  she  had  been  under  ob- 
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ligations  to  him;  he  had  always  been  good  and  kind  to 
her;  and  she,  and  still  more  her  father,  had  always 
caused  him  vexation.  She  thought  penitently  of  all 
the  past,  up  to  the  cat's  paws;  the  indefinite  feeling 
she  had  concerning  the  "  Philopena  "  was  now  clear  to 
her;  she  could  not  be  as  unembarrassed  as  she  ought 
to  be,  nor  as  indifferent  as  she  would  wish,  because 
she  was  always  under  the  heavy  burden  of  obligation. 
"I  must  come  to  an  understanding  with  him.  Ah! 
but  there  is  a  barrier  between  him  and  me, — my  father's 
commands."  She  revolved  in  her  mind  how,  without 
acting  against  his  commands,  she  could  give  the  Doctor 
some  pleasure.  She  had  ventured  something  of  the 
kind  with  the  orange-tree;  if  she  could  devise  anything 
that  would  remain  unknown  to  those  over  the  way 
there  would  be  no  danger;  no  tender  relations  and  no 
friendship  would  arise  from  it,  which  her  father  might 
wish  to  avoid.  She  hastened  down  to  Use,  saying, 
"My  obligations  to  the  Doctor  oppress  me  more  than 
I  can  express;  it  is  insupportable  to  feel  myself  always 
in  his  debt.  Now  I  have  bethought  me  of  something 
which  will  bring  this  state  of  things  to  a  conclusion." 

"Take  good  care,"  replied  Use,  "that  the  affair  is 
really  brought  to  a  conclusion  that  will  stand  in  the 
future." 

Laura  went  at  once  to  the  Professor,  whom  she 
found  in  his  study,  and  asked  in  a  merry  voice  if  he 
could  not  aid  her  in  playing  a  joke  upon  her  kind- 
hearted,  yet  unmanageable,  neighbor.  "He  collects 
all  sorts  of  antiquities,"  she  said,  "  and  I  should  like 
to  get  him  something  rare  that  he  would  like.  But 
nobody  must  know  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it, 
himself  least  of  all." 

The  Professor  promised  to  think  of  something. 
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Some  time  afterwards  he  placed  in  Laura's  hands 
a  small  torn  volume,  that  looked  reduced  to  a  pitiful 
state.  "They  are  single  copies  of  old  popular  songs," 
said  he,  "  that  at  some  time  or  other  have  been  bound 
together.  I  hit  upon  them  by  a  lucky  accident.  The 
little  book  is  valuable;  totheamateur  its  worth  is  beyond 
proportion  greater  than  the  price.  Do  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  its  bad  appearance.  Fritz  will  take  out  the 
separate  songs,  and  arrange  them  in  order  in  his  col- 
lection. I  am  convinced  you  could  not  make  him  a 
present  that  would  please  him  better." 

"  He  shall  have  it,"  said  Laura,  contented,  "  but 
he  shall  suffer  for  it  nevertheless." 

It  was  a  fine  collection:  there  were  some  very  rare 
pieces  among  them,  an  entirely  unknown  edition  of  the 
ballad  of  the  unfortunate  Knight  Tanhauser,  the 
ballad  of  the  Robber  Toss  Bowl,  and  a  great  many 
other  charming  selections.  Laura  carried  the  book 
upstairs,  and  carefully  cut  the  thread  of  the  bound 
sheets,  which  held  them  loosely  together.  She  then 
sat  down  to  her  writing-table,  and  commenced  an 
anonymous  correspondence,  which  was  made  neces- 
sary by  her  father's  tyranny,  writing  the  following  in  a 
disguised  hand:  "  Dear  Doctor,  an  unknown  person 
sends  you  this  song  for  your  collection;  he  has  thirty 
more  like  these,  which  are  intended  for  you,  but  only 
on  certain  conditions.  First,  you  are  to  preserve 
towards  every  one,  whoever  it  may  be,  inviolate  se- 
crecy in  the  matter.  Secondly,  you  are  to  send  for 
every  poem  another  written  by  yourself,  on  any  sub- 
ject, addressed  to  O.  W.,  at  the  Post-office.  Thirdly, 
if  you  are  willing  to  agree  to  this  compact,  walk  past 
No.  10  Park  street,  with  a  flower  in  your  button-hole, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  one  of  the 
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next  three  days.  The  sender  will  be  exceedingly  grat- 
ified if  you  will  enter  into  this  pleasantry.  Truly  Yours 
N.  N."  The  song  of  Robber«Toss  Bowl  was  enclosed 
with  this  letter. 

It  was  five  minutes  after  nine  by  the  Doctor's  watch, 
which  was  confirmed  by  later  investigations,  when 
this  letter  was  brought  into  his  room;  the  barometer 
was  rising;  light,  feathery  clouds  fleeted  across  the 
sky,  and  the  moon's  pale  crescent  shone  forth  from 
among  them.  The  Doctor  opened  the  letter,  the 
green-tinted  paper  of  which  contrasted  with  the  old 
printed  sheet,  yellow  with  age,  that  accompanied  it. 
He  unfolded  the  yellow  sheet  hastily,  and  read: 

"  Stortebecker  und  Godecke  Michael, 

De  rowten  alle  beede." 
"  Godecke  Michael  and  Toss  Bowl,  Knight, 

They  fought  all  day  and  they  fought  all  night." 

There  was  no  doubt  it  was  the  original  low  German  text 
of  the  famous  ballad,  which  had  hitherto  been  lost  to 
the  world,  that  lay  bodily  before  him.  He  was  as 
pleased  as  a  child  with  a  Christmas-box.  Then  he 
read  the  letter,  and  when  he  came  to  the  end,  he  read 
it  again.  He  laughed.  It  was  clearly  all  a  roguish 
jest.  But  from  whom?  His  thoughts  turned  first  to 
Laura,  but  she  had  only  the  evening  before  treated 
him  with  cold  contempt.  Use  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and  such  playful  mischief  was  very  unlike  the  Pro- 
fessor. What  did  the  house  No.  10  mean?  The 
young  actress  who  lived  there  was  said  to  be  a  very 
charming  and  enterprising  young  lady.  Was  it  possi- 
ble she  could  have  any  knowledge  of  folk-songs,  and, 
the  Doctor  could  not  help  thinking,  a  tender  feeling 
for  himself?  The  good  Fritz  chanced  to  step  before 
the  mirror  for  a  moment,  and  he  at  once  uttered  an 
inward  protest  against  the  possibility  of  such  an  idea, 
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and,  laughing,  he  went  back  to  his  writing-table  and 
to  his  popular  song.  He  could  not  enter  into  the 
pleasantry,  that  was  clear,  but  it  was  a  pity.  He  laid 
the  Robber  Toss  Bowl  aside,  and  returned  to  his  work. 
After  a  time,  however,  he  took  it  up  again.  This  val- 
uable contribution  had  been  sent  to  him,  at  all  events, 
without  any  humiliating  condition;  perhaps  he  might 
be  allowed  to  keep  it.  He  opened  a  portfolio  of  old 
folk-songs,  and  placed  it  in  its  order  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own.  Having  laid  the  treasure  in  its  proper  place, 
he  restored  the  portfolio  to  the  bookshelf,  and  thought, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  where  the  sheet  lies. 

In  this  way  the  Doctor  argued  with  himself  till 
after  dinner.  Shortly  before  three  o'clock  he  came 
to  a  decision.  If  it  was  only  the  joke  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  he  would  not  spoil  it;  and  if  there  had 
been  some  other  motive,  it  must  soon  come  to  light. 
Meanwhile,  he  might  keep  the  document,  but  he 
would  not  treat  it  as  his  own  possession  till  the  right 
of  the  sender  and  his  object  was  clear.  He  must,  in 
the  first  place,  communicate  this  view  of  the  case  to 
his  unknown  friend.  After  he  had  made  the  neces- 
sary compromise  between  his  conscience  and  his 
love  of  collecting,  he  fetched  a  flower  out  of  his 
father's  conservatory,  placed  it  in  his  button-hole,  and 
walked  out  into  the  street.  He  looked  suspiciously 
at  the  windows  of  the  hostile  house,  but  Laura  was 
not  to  be  seen,  for  she  had  hid  behind  the  curtains, 
and  snapped  her  fingers  at  the  success  of  her  jest 
when  she  saw  the  flower  in  his  buttonhole.  The 
Doctor  was  embarrassed  when  he  came  in  front  of  the 
house  appointed.  The  situation  was  humiliating,  and 
he  repented  of  his  covetousness.  He  looked  at  the 
window  of  the  lower  story,  and  behold!  the  young 
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actress  was  standing  close  to  it.  He  looked  at  her  in- 
telligent countenance  and  attractive  features,  took  off 
his  hat  courteously,  and  was  weak  enough  to  blush; 
the  young  lady  returned  the  civility  tendered  by  the 
well-known  son  of  the  neighboring  house.  The  Doctor 
continued  his  walk  some  distance  beyond;  there  ap- 
peared to  him  something  strange  in  this  adventure.  The 
presence  and  greeting  of  the  actress  at  the  window 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  be  accidental.  He  could 
not  get  rid  of  his  perplexity;  only  one  thing  was  quite 
clear  to  him,  he  was  for  the  present  in  possession  of 
the  ballad  of  the  Robber  Toss  Bowl. 

As  his  qualms  of  conscience  did  not  cease,  he  de- 
bated with  himself  for  two  days  whether  he  should 
enter  upon  any  further  interchange  of  letters;  on  the 
third  he  silenced  his  remaining  scruples.  Thirty  bal- 
lads, very  old  editions — the  temptation  was  overpow- 
ering! He  looked  up  his  own  attempts  in  rhyme, — 
effusions  of  his  own  lyrical  period, — examined  and  cast 
them  aside.  At  last  he  found  an  innocent  romance 
which  in  no  manner  exposed  him;  he  copied  it,  and 
accompanied  it  by  a  few  lines  in  which  he  made  it  a 
condition  that  he  should  consider  himself  only  the 
guardian  of  the  songs. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  received  a  second  packet; 
it  was  a  priceless  monastery  ditty,  in  which  the  virtues 
of  roast  Martinmas  goose  were  celebrated.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  a  note  which  contained  the  encouraging 
words:  "Not  bad;  keep  on." 

Again  Laura's  figure  rose  before  his  eyes,  and  he 
laughed  right  heartily  at  the  Martinmas  goose.  This 
also  was  an  old  edition  of  which  there  was  no  record. 
This  time  he  selected  an  ode  to  Spring  from  his 
poems  and  addressed  it,  as  directed,  to  O.  W. 
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The  Professor  was  astonished  that  the  Doctor  kept 
silence  about  the  book  of  ballads,  and  expressed  this 
to  Use,  who  was  partly  in  the  secret. 

"He  is  bound  not  to  speak,"  she  said;  "she  treats 
him  badly.  But  as  it  is  he,  there  is  no  danger  in  the 
joke  for  the  bold  girl." 

But  Laura  was  happy  in  her  game  of  chess  with 
masked  moves.  She  put  the  Doctor's  poem  care- 
fully into  her  private  album,  and  she  thought  that  the 
Hahn  poetry  was  not  so  bad  after  all;  nay,  it  was  ad- 
mirable. But  even  more  gratifying  to  her  sportive- 
ness  than  the  correspondence,  was  the  thought  that 
the  Doctor  was  to  be  forced  into  a  little  affair  of  sen- 
timent with  the  actress.  When  she  met  him  again  at 
Use's,  and  one  of  those  present  was  extolling  the 
talent  of  the  young  lady,  she  spoke  without  embar- 
rassment, and  without  turning  to  the  Doctor,  of  the 
curious  whims  of  the  actress,  that  once,  when  an  ad- 
mirer, whom  she  did  not  like,  had  proposed  to  serenade 
her,  she  had  placed  her  little  dog  at  the  window  with 
a  night-cap  on,  and  that  she  had  a  decided  preference 
for  the  company  of  strolling  apprentices,  and  coi^ld 
converse  with  them  in  the  most  masterly  way  in  the 
dialect  of  her  province. 

The  unsuspecting  Doctor  began  to  reflect.  Was  it 
then  really  the  actress  who,  without  his  knowing  it, 
was  in  correspondence  with  him? 

This  gave  Fritz  a  certain  tacit  respect  for  the 
lady. 

Once  when  Laura  was  sitting  with  her  mother  at 
the  play  watching  the  actress,  she  perceived  Fritz 
Hahn  in  the  box  opposite.  She  observed  that  he  was 
looking  fixedly  through  his  opera-glass  at  the  stage, 
and  sometimes  broke  out  in  loud  applause.  She  had 
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evidently  succeeded  in  putting  him  upon  the  wrong 
track. 

Meanwhile  he  discovered  that  the  unknown  cor- 
respondent knew  more  than  how  to  write  addresses. 
Laura  had  looked  through  the  songs  and  studied  the 
text  of  the  old  poem  of  the  Knight  Tanhauser,  who 
had  lingered  with  Venus  in  the  mountain,  and  she 
sent  the  ballad  with  the  following  lines: — 

"While  reading  through  this  song  I  was  overcome 
with  emotion  and  horror  at  the  meaning  of  the  old 
poetry.  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  poet,  became  of 
the  soul  of  poor  Tanhauser?  He  had  broken  away 
from  Venus,  and  had  returned  penitent  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  and  when  the  stern  Pope  said  to  him,  'It 
is  as  little  possible  for  you  to  be  saved  as  for  the  staff 
that  I  hold  in  my  hand  to  turn  green,'  he  returned 
to  Venus  and  her  mountain  in  proud  despair.  But 
afterwards  the  staff  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope  did  turn 
green,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  sent  his  messengers 
to  fetch  the  knight  back.  What  was  the  singer's  view 
of  Tanhauser's  return  to  evil?  Would  the 'Eternal 
love  and  mercy'  still  forgive  the  poor  man,  although 
he  had  for  the  second  time  surrendered  himself  up  to 
the  temptress?  Was  the  old  poet  so  liberal-minded 
that  he  considered  the  return  to  the  heathen  woman 
as  pardonable?  Or  is  Tanhauser  now,  in  his  eyes, 
eternally  lost?  and  was  the  green  staff  only  to  show 
that  the  Pope  was  to  bear  the  blame?  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  your  explanation  of  this.  I  think  the 
poem  very  beautiful  and  touching,  and,  when  one 
thoroughly  enters  into  its  spirit,  there  is  powerful 
poetry  in  the  simple  words.  But  I  feel  much  dis- 
turbed about  the  fate  of  Tanhauser.  Your  N.  N." 

The  Doctor  answered  immediately: 
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"It  is  sometimes  difficult,  from  the  deep  feeling 
and  terse  expressions  of  olden  poetry,  to  understand 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  poet;  and  most  difficult  of 
all  in  a  poem  which  has  been  handed  down  for  centu- 
ries by  popular  tradition,  and  in  which  changes  in  the 
words  and  meaning  must  certainly  have  taken  place. 
The  first  idea  of  the  song,  that  mortals  dwell  in  the 
mountains  with  the  old  heathen  gods  rests  on  a  notion 
which  originated  in  ancient  times.  The  idea  that  the 
God  of  Christians  is  more  merciful  than  his  represent- 
tative  on  earth  has  been  rooted  in  Germany  since  the 
time  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  One  may  refer  the  origin 
of  the  poem  to  that  period.  It  probably  attained  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  handed  down  to  us,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  hierarchy  in  Germany  was  general,  both 
among  high  and  low.  The  grand  idea  of  this  oppo- 
sition was  that  the  priests  cannot  forgive  sins,  and 
that  only  repentance,  atonement,  and  elevation  of  the 
heart  to  God  can  avail.  The  copy  which  you  have  so 
kindly  sent  me,  is  of  the  early  period  of  Luther,  but 
we  know  that  the  song  is  older,  and  we  possess  various 
texts,  in  some  of  which  it  is  more  prominently  set  forth 
that  Tanhauser  after  his  second  fall  might  still  trust 
in  the  divine  mercy.  But  undoubtedly  in  the  text  you 
have  sent  me  the  singer  considers  poor  Tanhauser  as 
lost  if  he  did  not  liberate  himself  from  the  power  of 
Venus,  but  that  he  might  be  saved  if  he  did.  Accord- 
ing to  popular  tradition  he  remained  with  her.  The 
great  and  elevating  thought  that  man  may  shake  off 
the  trammels  of  past  sin  may  be  discovered  in  this 
poem,  the  poetical  value  of  which  I  place  as  high 
as  you  do.'' 

When   Laura  received   this   answer, — Gabriel  was 
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again  her  confidential  messenger, — she  jumped  up 
with  joy  from  her  writing-table.  She  had  with  Use 
grieved  over  poor  Tanhauser,  and  given  her  friend  a 
copy  of  the  poem;  now  she  ran  down  to  her  with  the 
Doctor's  letter,  proud  that,  by  means  of  a  childish 
joke,  at  which  Use  had  shaken  her  head,  she  had  en- 
tered into  a  learned  discussion.  From  this  day  the 
secret  correspondence  attained  an  importance  for  both 
Laura  and  Fritz  which  they  had  little  thought  of  in 
the  beginning;  for  Laura  now  ventured,  when  she 
could  not  satisfy  herself  on  any  subject,  or  took  a  se- 
cret interest  in  anything,  to  impart  to  her  neighbor 
thoughts  which  hitherto  had  been  confined  to  her 
writing-table,  and  the  Doctor  discovered  with  aston- 
ishment and  pleasure  a  female  mind  of  strong  and 
original  cast,  which  sought  to  obtain  clear  views  from 
him,  and  unfolded  itself  to  him  with  unusual  con- 
fidence. These  feelings  might  be  discovered  in  his 
poems,  which  were  no  longer  taken  out  of  the  port- 
folio, but  assumed  a  more  personal  character.  Lau- 
ra's eyes  moistened  as  she  read  the  pages  in  which  he 
expressed  in  verse  his  anxiety  and  impatience  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  unknown  correspondent. 
The  feeling  evinced  in  his  lines  was  so  pure,  and 
one  saw  in  them  the  good  and  refined  character  of  the 
man  so  clearly  that  one  could  not  fail  to  place  full  con- 
fidence in  him.  The  old  popular  songs,  in  the  first 
instance  the  main  object,  became  gradually  only  the 
accompaniments  of  the  secret  correspondence,  and  the 
wings  of  Laura's  enthusiastic  soul  soared  over  golden 
clouds,  whilst  Mr.  Hummel  growled  below  and  Mr. 
Hahn  suspiciously  awaited  fresh  attacks  from  the 
enemy. 

But  this  poetical  relation  with  the  neighbor's  son, 
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which  had  been  established  by  Laura's  enterprising 
spirit,  was  exposed  to  the  same  danger  that  threatens 
all  poetic  moods — of  being  at  any  moment  destroyed 
by  rude  reality.  The  Doctor  was  never  to  know  that 
she  was  his  correspondent, — the  daughter  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  daily  met,  the  childish  girl  who 
quarreled  with  him  in  Use's  room  about  bread  and 
butter  and  almonds.  When  they  met,  he  was  always 
as  before  the  Doctor  with  the  spectacles,  and  she  the 
little  snappish  Hummel,  who  had  more  of  her  fa- 
ther's ill  manners  than  Gabriel  would  admit.  The 
sulking  and  teasing  between  them  went  on  every  day 
as  formerly.  Nevertheless,  it  was  inevitable  that  a 
warm  feeling  should  sometimes  beam  in  Laura's  eyes, 
and  that  the  friendly  disposition  with  which  she 
really  regarded  the  Doctor  should  sometimes  be  be- 
trayed in  a  passing  word.  Fritz,  therefore,  labored 
under  an  uncertainty  over  which  he  secretly  laugned, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  tormented  him.  When  he 
received  the  well-disguised  handwriting  he  always  saw 
Laura  before  him;  but  when  he  met  his  neighbor  at 
his  friend's  she  succeeded,  by  mocking  remarks  and 
shy  reserve,  in  perplexing  him  again.  Necessity  com- 
pelled her  to  this  coquetry,  but  it  acted  upon  him  each 
time  like  a  cold  blast;  and  then  it  struck  him,  it  can 
not  be  Laura, — is  it  the  actress? 

There  was  general  astonishment  at  the  tea-table 
when  the  Doctor  once  hinted  that  he  had  been  invited 
to  a  masked  ball,  and  was  not  averse  to  attending  the 
noisy  gathering.  The  ball  was  given  by  a  large  circle  of 
distinguished  citizens,  to  which  Mr.  Hummel  be- 
longed. The  peculiarity  of  this  party  was  that  the 
chief  actors  of  the  city  were  admitted  as  welcome 
guests.  As  the  Doctor  had  hitherto  never  shown  any 
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inclination  for  this  kind  of  social  entertainment,  the 
Professor  was  astonished.  Laura  alone  guessed  the 
cause,  but  all  received  the  announcement  of  this  un- 
usual intended  dissipation  with  silent  pleasure. 

Mr.  Hummel  was  not  of  the  opinion  that  a  masked 
ball  was  the  place  where  the  worth  of  a  German  cit- 
izen was  shown  to  greatest  advantage.  He  had  un- 
willingly yielded  to  the  coaxing  of  the  ladies  in  his 
family,  and  was  now  seen  standing  among  the  masks 
in  the  ball-room.  He  had  thrown  the  little  blackdomino 
carelessly  about  his  back  like  a  priest's  mantle;  his  hat 
was  pressed  down  over  his  eyes;  the  silk  fringe  of  the 
mask  overshadowed  his  face  on  all  sides,  which 
was  as  unmistakable  as  a  full  moon  behind  thin 
clouds.  He  looked  mockingly  on  the  throng  of  masks 
that  streamed  past  him,  somewhat  less  comfortable 
and  more  silent  than  they  would  have  been  without 
masks  and  colored  coats.  Obnoxious  to  him  more 
than  all  were  the  harlequins  scattered  about,  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  festival,  affected  an  extravagance 
of  conduct  which  was  not  natural  to  them.  Mr.  Hum- 
mel had  good  eyes,  but  it  happened  to  him,  as  to 
others,  that  he  was  not  able  to  recognize  every  one 
who  was  masked.  All  the  world  knew  him,  however. 
Some  one  tugged  at  his  clothes. 

"  How  is  your  dog  Spitehahn?"  asked  a  gentle- 
man in  rococo  dress,  bowing  to  him. 

Hummel  bowed  in  return.  "Thanks  for  your  kind 
inquiry.  I  would  have  brought  him  for  a  bite  of  the 
calves  of  your  legs  if  you  had  been  provided  with  that 
article." 

"  Does  this  kind  of  a  Hummel-bee  sting?"  asked 
a  green  domino,  in  a  falsetto  voice. 

"  Spare  your  remarks,"  replied  Hummel,  angrily: 

w~  """  -^       I 
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"your  voice  is  fast  changing  into  a  woman's.  I  quite 
pity  your  family." 

He  moved  on. 

"Will  you  buy  a  pack  of  hareskins,  brother  Hum- 
mel?" asked  a  wandering  pedlar. 

"  I  thank  you,  brother,"  replied  Hummel,  fiercely; 
you  may  let  me  have  the  ass's  skin  that  your  wife  tore 
from  your  face  in  your  last  quarrel." 

"  There's  the  rough  felt  of  our  city,"  cried,  pertly, 
a  little  clown,  as  he  gave  Mr.  Hummel  a  blow  upon 
the  stomach  with  his  wand. 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Hummel:  he  seized  the 
diminutive  clown  by  the  collar,  took  his  wand  away 
from  him,  and  held  the  refractory  little  fellow  on  his 
knee.  "  Wait,  my  son,"  he  cried;  "you'll  wish  you 
had  a  rough  felt  in  another  place  than  on  your  head." 

But  a  burly  Turk  caught  him  by  the  arm.  "  Sir, 
how  can  you  dare  to  lay  hold  of  my  son  in  this  man- 
ner? " 

"  Is  this  chattel  yours? "  returned  Hummel,  fu- 
riously; "your blotting-paper  physiognomy  is  unknown 
to  me.  If  you,  as  Turk,  devote  yourself  to  the  rear- 
ing of  ill-mannered  buffoons,  you  must  expect  to  see 
Turkish  bamboo  on  their  backs,  that  is  a  principle  of 
international  law.  If  you  do  not  understand  this  you 
may  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning  at  my  office;  I 
will  make  the  thing  clear  to  you,  and  hand  over  to  you 
a  bill  for  the  watch-crystal  that  this  creature  from  your 
harem  has  broken  for  me." 

Thereupon  he  threw  the  clown  into  the  arms  of  the 
Turk,  and  the  wand  on  the  ground,  and  clumsily  made 
his  way  through  the  masks  who  surrounded  him. 

"  There  is  not  a  human  soul  among  them,"  he 
growled;  "one  feels  like  Robinson  Crusoe  among  the 
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savages."  He  moved  about  the  ball-room  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  white  shoulders  and  bright  eyes  that 
danced  about  him,  and  again  disappeared.  At  last  he 
caught  sight  of  two  grey  bats  whom  he  thought  he 
knew,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  masks  were  his 
wife  and  daughter.  He  went  up  to  them,  but  they 
avoided  him  and  mixed  in  the  throng.  They  were 
undoubtedly  of  his  party,  but  they  intended  to  remain 
unknown,  and  they  knew  that  would  be  impossible  if 
Mr.  Hummel  was  with  them.  The  forsaken  man  turned 
and  went  into  the  next  room,  seated  himself  in  soli- 
tude at  an  empty  table,  took  his  mask  off,  ordered  a 
bottle  of  wine,  asked  for  the  daily  paper,  and  lighted 
a  cigar. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Hummel,"  said  a  little  waiter; 
"no  smoking  here!" 

"You  too,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel,  gloomily.  "You 
see  there  is  smoking  here.  This  is  my  way  of  mas- 
querading. Matters  are  becoming  wearisome.  Every 
vestige  of  humanity  and  all  consideration  for  others 
is  being  trodden  under  foot  to-day;  and  that  is  what 
they  call  a  bal  masque.''1 

Meanwhile  Laura  slipped  about  among  the  masks, 
looking  for  the  Doctor.  Fritz  Hahn  could  easily  be 
discovered  by  sharp  eyes,  for  he  wore  his  spectacles 
over  his  mask.  He  was  standing  in  a  blue  domino, 
near  an  elegant  lady  in  a  red  mantle.  Laura  pressed 
up  to  him.  Fritz  was  writing  something  in  the  hand 
of  the  lady,  most  likely  her  name,  for  she  nodded  care- 
lessly; then  he  wrote  again  in  her  hand,  pointing  to 
himself.  Probably  it  was  his  own  name,  for  the  lady 
nodded,  and  Laura  thought  that  she  could  see  under 
her  veil  that  she  was  laughing.  Laura  heard  the 
Doctor  speaking  to  the  lady  of  a  role  in  which  he  had 
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lately  seen  her  on  the  stage,  and  he  addressed  her 
with  the  familiar  "thou."  That  was,  indeed,  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  masquerade  ball,  but  it  was  entirely  unnec- 
essary. The  Doctor  expressed  his  pleasure  that  in 
the  balcony  scene  the  lady  had  so  well  understood 
how  to  represent  the  glowing  feeling  of  passion  in 
such  difficult  metre.  The  red  mantle  became  attent- 
ive, and,  turning  to  the  Doctor,  began  to  speak  of  the 
role  she  had  taken.  The  lady  spoke  for  some  time, 
and  then  Doctor  Romeo  would  continue  still  longer. 
The  actress  stepped  back  some  steps  into  the  shadow 
of  a  pillar;  the  Doctor  followed  her,  and  Laura  saw 
that  the  red  mantle  curtly  answered  some  other  male 
masks,  and  again  turned  to  the  Doctor.  At  last  the 
actress  seated  herself  quite  behind  the  pillar,  where 
she  was  little  seen  by  strangers,  and  the  Doctor  stood 
near  her,  leaning  against  it,  and  continuing  the  con- 
versation. Laura,  who  had  also  placed  herself  near 
the  pillar,  heard  how  animated  it  was.  The  subject 
was  passion.  Now  it  was  not  the  passion  which  one 
felt  for  the  other,  but  that  of  the  stage;  but  even  that 
was  more  than  a  friend  of  the  Doctor  could  ap- 
prove of. 

Laura  stepped  hastily  forward,  placed  herself  near 
Fritz  Hahn,  and  raised  her  finger  warningly.  The 
Doctor  looked  astonished  at  the  bat,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  Then  she  seized  his  hand,  and  wrote  his 
name  in  it.  The  Doctor  made  a  bow,  upon  which  she 
held  out  her  hand.  How  could  he  know  her  in  that 
disfiguring  disguise?  He  gave  decided  proof  of  his 
ignorance,  and  turned  again  to  the  lady  in  the  red 
mantle.  Laura  stepped  back,  and  colored  up  to  her 
temples  under  the  mask.  It  was  in  anger  with  her- 
self, for  she  was  the  unfortunate  one  who  had  brought 
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him  into  this  danger:  and  moreover  she  had  come  in 
such  a  disguise  that  he  could  not  recognize  her. 

She  returned  to  her  mother,  who  had  at  last  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  companion  in  Laura's  god- 
mother, and  had  got  into  the  corner  of  the  room  in 
order  to  exchange  observations  on  the. bodily  develop- 
ment of  the  baptized  little  Fritz.  Laura  placed  her- 
self next  her  mother,  and  looked  at  the  dancing  masks 
with  indifference.  Suddenly  she  sprang  up,  for  Fritz 
Hahn  was  dancing  with  the  lady  in  the  red  mantle. 
Was  it  possible?  He  had  long  abjured  dancing.  More 
than  once  he  had  ridiculed  Laura  for  her  pleasure  in 
it;  even  she  herself  had  at  times,  when  sitting  before 
her  private  journal-,  thought  how  childish  this  mono- 
tonous whirling  movement  was,  and  how  incompatible 
with  a  nobler  conception  of  life; — now  he  was  turning 
himself  round  like  a  top. 

"What  do  I  see?"  cried  her  mother;  "is  not 
that  —  — ?  and  the  red  one  is  — 

"  It  is  immaterial  with  whom  he  dances,'.'  inter- 
rupted Laura,  in  order  to  avoid  hearing  the  hated 
confirmation  of  it.  But  she  knew  Fritz  Hahn,  and 
she  was  aware  there  was  some  signification  in  this 
waltz.  Juliet  pleased  him  much,  otherwise  he  would 
never  have  done  it;  he  had  never  shown  her  this  mark 
of  distinction.  The  old  comedian  of  the  city  theatre 
approached  them  as  Pantaloon;  he  had  at  last  found 
out  the  two  influential  ladies;  he  tripped  up  to  them, 
made  grotesque  obeisances,  and  began  to  amuse  her 
mamma  with  his  gossip.  One  of  his  first  remarks  was, 
"  It  is  said  that  young  Hahn  will  go  upon  the  stage; 
he  is  studying  his  role  as  lover  with  our  prima-donna." 

Laura  turned  with  annoyance  from  the  flat  remark. 
Her  last  hope  was  the  time  of  unmasking;  she  im- 
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patiently  awaited  the  moment.  At  last  there  was  a 
pause,  and  the  masks  were  removed.  She  took  her 
mother's  arm  to  go  through  the  room  to  greet  their 
acquaintances.  It  seemed  along  time  before  she  got  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Fritz  Hahn,  and  not  once  did  he 
look  at  her.  Laura  made  a  movement  with  her  hand 
to  touch  him  gently;  but  she  pressed  her  fingers  firm- 
ly, and  passed  by  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him.  Now  at 
last  he  recognized  her,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  long 
before.  She  saw  the  look  of  pleasure  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  her  heart  became  lighter.  She  stopped 
while  he  exchanged  some  civil  sentences  with  her 
mother,  and  she  expected  that  he  would  acknowledge 
that  she  had  already  greeted  him,  but  he  did  not  men- 
tion a  word  of  the  occurrence.  Had  so  many  written 
in  his  hand  that  he  could  not  bear  in  mind  one  poor 
little  bat?  When  he  turned  to  her  he  only  praised  the 
ball  music.  This  was  all  the  notice  he  thought  her 
worthy  of.  His  conversation  with  Juliet  had  been  the 
free  interchange  of  mind,  but  to  her  he  only  addressed 
a  few  indifferent  sentences.  Her  countenance  assumed 
the  gloomy  Hummel  look,  as  she  answered,  "You 
used  to  have  little  sympathy  for  the  jingling  instru- 
ment to  which  the  puppets  dance." 

The  Doctor  looked  embarrassed,  but  laughed,  and 
asked  her  for  the  next  dance.  This  was  bad  tact. 
Laura  answered  bitterly,  "  When  the  grey  bat  was  so 
bold  as  to  flutter  about  Romeo,  he  had  no  dance  free 
for  her;  now  her  eyes  are  blinded  by  the  bright  light." 
She  bowed  her  head  like  a  queen,  took  her  mother's 
arm,  and  left  him  behind. 

What  followed  was  still  more  aggravating.  The 
Doctor  danced  once  more  with  the  lady  in  the  mantle. 
Laura  observed  how  fascinatingly  she  smiled  on  him, 
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and  he  danced  with  no  one  else.  Of  her  he  took  no 
further  notice,  and  she  was  glad  when  soon  after  Mr. 
Hummel  came  up  to  them  and  said:  "It  was  difficult 
to  find  you.  When  I  inquired  of  the  people  for  the 
two  ugliest  disguises,  you  were  pointed  out  to  me. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  to-morrow  morning  you  awake  with- 
out headache.  We  have  had  enough  of  pleasure  to- 
day." 

Laura  was  glad  when  the  carriage  arrived  at  home; 
she  rushed  up  to  her  room,  hastily  took  her  book  out 
of  the  drawer,  and  wrote  rapidly: 

"Cursed  be  my  deed  and  cursed  all  sinful  art; 
•   My  own  true  happiness  is  now  at  stake 
A  troup  of  enemies  surrounds  my  heart, 
Which  bleeding  from  so  deadly  wounds  will  break." 

she  wiped  away  the  tears  which  rolled  upon  her  paper. 

The  bright  light  of  the  following  morning  exercised 
its  tranquilizing  influence  on  her  fluttering  thoughts. 
Over  there  Fritz  Hahn  was  still  lying  in  his  bed.  The 
good  youth  had  tired  himself  yesterday.  Many  drops 
of  water  might  still  flow  into  the  sea  before  friend 
Fritz  would  determine  to  unite  his  fate  with  an  actress 
of  tragedy.  She  brought  out  "hej  supply  of  old  bal- 
lads and  selected  one;  it  was  a  very  jolly  one:  the 
May-Bug's  Marriage  —  in  which  the  may-bug  on  the 
hedge  asks  in  marriage  the  young  maiden  fly.  Many 
little  birds  occupy  themselves  seriously  about  the  wed- 
ding, but  at  last  it  is  put  an  end  to  by  some  disrepu- 
table conduct  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom. 

"Good,"  said  Laura;  "my  May-Bug  Fritz,  before 
you  marry  the  .frivolous  fly  Juliet,  other  birds  shall 
have  their  say  about  it." 

She  folded  up  the  song,  and  added  to  it  a  little 
note:  "You  guess  wrongly.  The  person  who  sends 
this  to  you  never  was  Juliet."  As  she  closed  the  letter 
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she  said  to  herself,  with  more  composure:  "If  he  does 
not  now  perceive  that  he  was  mistaken,  one  cannot 
think  much  of  his  judgment." 

The  Doctor  was  sitting  a  little  stupefied  over  his 
books,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  above  letter.  He 
cast  a  look  upon  the  Marriage  of  the  May-Bug;  he  had 
never  yet  come  across  an  old  copy  of  it,  and  in  rap- 
idly glancing  over  it  he  saw  that  many  verses  were 
quite  different  from  our  current  text.  Then  he  took 
the  note,  and  endeavored  to  interpret  the  oracle. 
Now  it  was  clear  that  the  actress  was  the  sender,  for 
who  else  could  know  that  he  had  accosted  her  as 
Juliet,  and  that  they  had  conversed  long  about  this 
role.  But  what  could  the  words  mean,  "You  guess 
wrongly?"  But  even  on  this  point  his  eyes  were 
blinded;  he  had  maintained  that  the  representation 
of  passion  could  only  be  to  a  certain  extent  attained 
by  an  actor,  if  he  had  never  in  his  life  experienced  a 
similar  feeling.  This  the  actress  denied,  and  they  had 
endeavored  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  it;  her 
words,  therefore,  clearly  meant  that  she  had  imper- 
sonated Juliet  without  ever  having  previously  felt  a 
great  passion.  This  was  a  confession  that  showed  great 
confidence — nay,  perhaps  still  more.  The  Doctor  sat 
long  looking  at  the  note;  but  he  now  felt  pretty  sure 
who  his  correspondent  was,  and  the  discovery  did  not 
give  him  pleasure.  For  when  he  had  reasoned  the 
matter  out  upon  rational  grounds,  it  had  always  been 
Laura's  eyes  that  beamed  upon  him  from  the  paper, 
though  undoubtedly  quite  another  look  from  that 
which  she  had  favored  him  with  yesterday.  He  laid 
the  May- Bug  Marriage  with  the  other  songs,  and  again 
asked  himself  whether  he  ought  to  continue  the  cor- 
respondence. At  last  he  sealed  in  answer  one  of  the 
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worthless  trifles  of  his  portfolio,  and  did  not  write 
anything  in  addition. 

Some  days  after,  when  the  Professor  and  Use  were 
walking  through  the  streets,  they  passed  by  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  actress;  both  saw  their  friend  standing  at 
the  window  of  the  heroine,  and  he  nodded  to  them 
from  within.  . 

"How  has  he  made  this  acquaintance?"  asked  the 
Professor;  "is  not  the  young  lady  considered  very 
fast?" 

"I  fear  so,"  answered  Use,  troubled. 

Now  Mrs.  Knips  (who  dwelt  opposite  to  the 
actress)  came  running  in  to  Madame  Hummel  one 
day  with  the  linen  still  damp,  and  told  her  that  on  the 
previous  evening  a  great  basket  of  champagne  had 
been  taken  to  the  actress's  house,  and  that  in  the 
night  the  loud  singing  of  a  dissolute  company  had 
been  heard  over  the  whole  street,  and  that  young 
Doctor  Hahn  had  been  among  them! 

On  Sunday  the  comedian  had  been  invited  to  din- 
ner at  Mr.  Hummers,  and  one  of  his  first  anecdotes 
was  concerning  a  jovial  party  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  actress's.  With  the  malice  which  is  often  to 
be  found  in  fellow-artists  towards  each  other,  he 
added,  "She  has  found  a  new  admirer,  the  son  of  your 
neighbor  over  the  way.  Well!  the  father's  money 
will  at  least  come  to  the  support  of  art."  Mr.  Hum- 
mel opened  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head,  but  only 
said,  "So  Fritz  Hahn  too  has  gone  among  the  actors 
and  become  dissipated:  he  is  the  last  one  that  I  should 
have  suspected  of  this." 

Mrs.  Hummel  endeavored  to  bring  to  mind  her  rec- 
ollections of  the  ball,  and  found  in  them  a  sorrowful 
confirmation  of  this,  but  Laura,  who  had  been  sitting 
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very  pale  and  silent,  broke  forth  vehemently  to  the 
actor: 

"  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  speak  of  the  Doctor  in 
such  a  tone  at  our  table.  We  are  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  him  to  know  that  he  is  in  conduct  and 
principles  a  noble  man.  He  is  master  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, and  if  he  likes  the  lady  and  visits  her  at  times, 
a  third  person  has  no  right  to  say  anything  in  the 
matter  whatever.  It  is  a  malicious  calumny  to  say 
that  he  goes  there  with  any  dishonorable  intentions, 
and  spends  money  that  does  not  belong  to  him." 

The  comedian,  through  fright,  got  a  crumb  of 
bread  in  his  wind-pipe,  and  burst  out  in  the  most  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing  that  had  ever  seized  him,  but  the 
mother,  in  excuse  of  their  pleasant  visitor,  replied: 

"You  have  sometimes  felt  yourself,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Doctor  was  not  quite  the  thing." 

"  If  I  have  said  anything  of  the  kind  in  foolish  ill 
temper,"  cried  Laura,  "  it  was  an  injustice,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it;  I  have  only  the  excuse  that  I  never 
meant  it  ill-naturedly.  But  from  others  I  will  hear 
no  slanderous  talk  about  our  neighbor."  She  rose 
from  table  and  left  the  room.  The  actor  vindicated 
himself  to  the  mother,  but  Mr.  Hummel  grasped  his 
wine-glass  and,  peering  after  his  daughter,  said: 

"On  a  gloomy  day  she  is  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  me." 

The  Doctor  was  little  troubled  about  his  own  mis- 
deeds. He  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  partner  after  the 
ball,  the  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  seen  at  the 
window.  One  of  his  school  friends,  now  second  tenor 
at  the  theatre,  had  come  and  arranged  with  the  actress 
to  have  a  little  picnic  on  her  approaching  birthday, 
and  Fritz  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  it.  It  was 
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a  merry  gathering,  and  the  Doctor  had  found  much 
entertainment  among  the  light-winged  birds  of  the 
stage,  and  had  rejoiced  with  the  benevolence  of  a  wise 
man  at  the  good  tact  which  was  visible  amidst  the 
easy  style  of  their  intercourse.  There  had  also  been 
much  intelligent  conversation  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  he  went  home  with  the  impression  that 
even  for  a  person  like  himself  it  was  good  to  be  for 
once  associated  with  these  lively  artists.  He  had  en- 
deavored that  same  evening,  by  a  stratagem,  to  as- 
certain his  unknown  correspondent.  When  they  were 
singing  songs,  and  with  lively  grace  reciting  comic 
verses,  he  had  produced  the  May-bug  song  and  had 
begun  to  sing  it: 

"The  May-bug  sat  on  the  hedge,  brum,  brum  ; 
The  fly  sat  beneath  him,  hum,  hum  hum." 

Some  had  joined  in  it;  the  lady  in  the  mantle  did  not 
know  the  song,  however,  but  only  a  similar  one  from 
an  old  role;  and  when  the  bass  took  up  the  melody 
from  the  Doctor,  and  in  the  following  verses  por- 
trayed each  of  the  birds  as  they  entered  by  gestures 
and  comic  changes  of  the  melody,  the  hostess  laughed, 
and  without  any  embarassment  undertook  to  learn  the 
song,  so  that  the  Doctor  again  became  very  doubtful, 
and  on  returning  home  remained  standing  on  the 
threshold  and  looked  significantly  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hummel.  If  any  one  had  accurately  investigated 
why,  after  this  May-bug  song,  the  Doctor  became 
noisy  and  gay  like  the  others,  he  would  perhaps  have 
discovered  that  the  unembarrassed  air  of  the  actress 
had  lifted  a  load  from  his  heart. 

But  this  helped  him  little  with  .respect  to  the 
"brum"  and  "hum"  of  the  neighbors.  All  Park 
Street  had  latterly  accorded  to  their  Fritz  Hahn  the 
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highest  respect;  his  picture  had  been  placed  among 
the  .serious  men  of  learning  in  their  albums,  whom 
they  daily  contemplated  and  spoke  of.  Now  strange 
features  had  appeared  in  the  well-known  face,  and  the 
street  could  not  bear  that  one  of  their  children  should 
appear  otherwise  than  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  There- 
fore there  was  much  whispering  and  shaking  of  heads, 
and  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hahn, 
and,  finally,  to  the  Doctor.  Pie  laughed,  but  he  did 
not  feel  quite  at  ease  about  it. 

"  Tannhauser,  noble  knight  and  man, 

In  Venus'  wiles  thou  liest  ensnared, 
While  I,  a  wicked  Pope  Urban, 
To  cause  you  shame  and  sorrow  dared." 

Thus  did  Laura  lament  in  her  room,  but  she  con* 
cealed  her  heavy  sorrow,  and  did  not  speak  a  word 
concerning  the  danger  of  the  Doctor,  even  to  Use; 
and  when  the  latter  once  slightly  alluded  to  the  new 
intimacy  of  their  friend,  Laura  broke  the  thread  of  her 
embroidery,  and  said,  while  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
heart: 

"Why  should  not  the  Doctor  visit  there?  He  is  a 
young  man  for  whom  it  is  good  to  see  different  people; 
he  stays  too  much  in  his  room  and  with  his  parents. 
If  I  had  been  a  man  like  him,  I  should  long  ago  have 
tied  up  my  bundle  and  gone  out  into  the  world,  for 
our  narrow  field  of  active  life  weakens  the  energies 
and  dwarfs  the  mind." 

At  the  tea-table  one  of  the  company  present  turned 
the  conversation  on  the  actress,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  over  her  free  manners.  Laura  felt  what 
must  be  the  Doctor's  embarrassment;  there  sat  poor 
Fritz,  obliged  to  listen  to  the  derogatory  criticisms — 
his  intimate  acquaintances  were  silent,  and  looked 
significantly  at  him;  his  position  was  terrible,  for 
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every  fool  made  use  of  the  lady's  unprotected  position 
to  show  himself  a  Cato. 

"I  wonder,"  she.  said,  "that  gentlemen  should  so 
severely  criticise  the  little  freaks,  of  an  actress.  A  lady 
of  that  profession  should  be  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration, for  she  is  deprived  of  all  the  protection  and 
all  the  pleasure  which  we  have  in  our  families.  I  am 
convinced  that  she  is  a  worthy  and  sensitive  girl." 

The  Doctor  looked  thankfully  at  her  and  confirmed 
her  opinion.  He  did  not  observe  it,  but  it  had  hap- 
pened as  in  his  fairy-tale;  Laura  had  bent  down  to  his 
feet  and  picked  up  the  pocket-handkerchief. 

But  she  had  still  more  to  bear.  The  month  of 
March  began  his  theatrical  pranks  in  the  world;  first 
from  his  grey  clouds  he  had  cast  a  veil  of  snow  over 
the  landscape;  icicles  hung  from  the  roofs  and  white 
crystals  from  the  trees,  and  the  wild  storm  howled  all 
around.  Suddenly  all  was  transformed.  A  mild  south 
wind  blew,  the  buds  of  the  trees  swelled,  and  the  fresh 
green  made  its  appearance  in  the  meadow;  the  chil- 
dren ran  about  in  the  woods  and  carried  home  large 
bunches  of  spring  flowers,  and  people,  rejoicing  in  the 
change,  passed  in  unceasing  pilgrimage  through  the 
Park  Street  out  into  the  sunshine. 

Even  Mr.  Hummel  felt  the  presage  of  spring. 
He  gave  expression  to  this  annually  by  mixing  the 
colors  for  his  boat,  and  taking  a  pleasure  walk  on  a 
well-chosen  afternoon  with  his  wife  and  daughter  to 
a  distant  coffee-garden.  This  festive  journey  was  but 
an  indifferent  pleasure  for  Laura,  for  Mr.  Hummel 
walked  with  sturdy  step  in  front  of  the  ladies;  he  se- 
cretly rejoiced  in  the  renewal  of  old  nature,  and  only 
occasionally  favored  his  ladies  with  a  remark  over  his 
shoulder  when  he  was  annoyed  at  a  change  in  the 
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vegetation.  But  Laura  knew  that  her  father  thought 
much  of  this  March  pleasure,  and  this  year,  too,  she 
went  with  her  mother  behind  him  .to  a  solitary  village, 
where  Mr.  Hummel  ^smoked  his  pipe,  fed  the  hens, 
scolded  the  waiter,  and  talked  with  the  landlord  about 
the  crops  and  gave  the  sun  an  opportunity  of  rejoicing 
in  the  healthy  appearance  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Hum- 
mel. Mr.  Hummel,  who  was  usually  by  no  means 
averse  to  society,  loved  now  to  be  alone  with  nature, 
and  hated  the  place  of  resort  of  the  citizens  in  the 
country,  where  the  aroma  of  new  cakes  and  fritters 
destroyed  the  perfume  of  nature. 

When  he  entered  the  coffee-garden  with  his  ladies, 
he  saw  with  dissatisfaction  that  other  guests  were 
already  there.  He  threw  an  indignant  glance  on  the 
gay  society  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  usual 
place,  and  noticed  among  them  the  young  actress,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  theatre,  and  with  them 
the  son  of  his  adversary.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
daughter  and  said,  blinking  his  eyes: 

"To-day  you  will  be  well  satisfied;  here  you  have, 
besides  the  enjoyments  of  nature,  those  of  art." 

It  was  a  terribly  hard  trial  to  which  Laura's 
courage  was  subjected;  but  she  raised  her  head 
proudly,  and  passed  with  her  parents  to  another  cor- 
ner of  the  garden.  There  she  placed  herself  with  her 
back  to  the  strangers.  Nevertheless,  she  learnt  more 
of  their  proceedings  than  was  good  for  her  composure. 
She  heard  the  sounds  of  laughter,  and  the  merry  hum 
of  the  May-bug  party;  the  less  she  saw  of  them  the 
more  painful  was  the  noise,  and  every  sound  was 
audible  in  the  deep  stillness,  and  her  mother's  ears 
and  eyes  also  were  intent  on  the  other  party.  After  a 
time  the  loud  conversation  of  the  artists  ceased,  and 
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she  heard  her  name  spoken  in  low  terms.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  gravel  crunched  behind  her,  and 
she  felt  that  the  Doctor  was  behind  her. 

He  approached  the  table,  greeted  the  father  si- 
lently, made  some  friendly  remarks  to  the  mother 
about  the  weather,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  turn- 
ing to  Laura  with  a  forced  composure  that  did  not  es- 
cape her,  when  Mr.  Hummel,  who  had  till  then  si- 
lently borne  the  intrusion  of  the  enemy,  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  began,  with  gentle  voice: 

"Is  what  I  hear  of  you  possible,  Doctor? — that  you 
wish  to  change  your  mode  of  life?" 

Laura  plunged  her  parasol  vehemently  into  the 
gravel. 

"I  know  nothing  of  it,"  replied  the  Doctor,  coolly. 

"It  is  reported,"  continued  Mr.  Hummel,  "that 
you  intend  to  say  farewell  to  your  books  and  become 
a  professional  actor.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  I  beg 
of  you  to  think  kindly  of  my  little  business.  I  have 
every  kind  of  artistic  head-gear:  for  lovers  fine  beaver, 
with  galoon  for  lackeys,  and  if  ever  you  act  the  punch- 
inello,  a  white  felt  hat.  But  you  would  rather  be 
called  clown,  perhaps.  That  is  now  the  fashionable 
role;  buffoons  are  out  of  style;  one  shall  address  you 
as  Sir  Clown." 

"I  have  no  intention  of  going  on  the  stage,  replied 
the  Doctor;  "but  if  ever  the  idea  should  occur  to  me, 
I  would  not  come  to  you  for  the  artistic  work  of  j'pur 
manufactory,  but  for  instruction  in  what  you  consider 
good  manners.  I  should  then  at  least  know  what, 
in  my  profession,  was  not  befitting  men  of  breeding." 

He  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and  went  away. 

"Always  Humboldt,"  said  Mr.  Hummel,  looking 
after  him. 
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Laura  did  not  move,  but  her  dark  eyebrows  were 
knit  so  threateningly  that  Mr.  Hummel  could  not  help 
perceiving  it. 

"I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  he  said,  pleasantly, 
to  his  daughter.  "It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  is  spoilt 
by  belonging  to  these  straw-hat  people,  but  now  there 
is  no  hope  for  him." 

He  then  took  a  bit  of  cake  and  offered  it  to  a  little 
poodle  that  was  sitting  on  its  hind  legs,  begging  and 
moving  its  paws. 

"Billy!"  cried   a  lady's  voice  through  the  garden. 

The  dog  Billy,  however,  did  not  attend,  but  contin- 
ued to  show  his  devotion  to  Mr.  Hummel,  who,  hav- 
ing a  greater  tenderness  for  dogs  than  for  men,  was 
feeding  him. 

The  actress  came  up  hastily. 

"  I  beg  of  you  not  to  give  the  naughty  animal  any 
cake, — there  are  almonds  in  it,"  said  the  actress, 
pushing  the  dog  away. 

"A  pretty  dog,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel,  sitting 
down. 

"If  you  only  knew  how  clever  he  was,"  said  the 
lady;  "he  knows  all  kinds  of  tricks.  Show  the  gentle- 
man what  you  have  learnt,  Billy." 

She  held  her  parasol  out:  Billy  sprang  lightly  over 
it,  and  bounded  into  the  lap  of  Mr.  Hummel,  where  he 
wagged  his  tail  and  attempted  to  lick  the  friendly 
gentleman's  face. 

"He  wants  to  kiss  you,"  said  the  actress.  "You 
should  be  proud  of  that,  for  he  does  not  do  it  to  every 
one." 

"It  is  not  every  one  who  would  like  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Hummel,  stroking  the  little  fellow. 
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"Do  not  be  troublesome  to  the  gentleman,  Billy," 
said  the  lady,  reprovingly. 

Mr.  Hummel  arose  and  presented  the  dog  to  her, 
which  would  not  desist  from  his  attempts  to  kiss  and 
lick  the  face  of  the  worthy  citizen. 

"He  is  a  simple-hearted  creature,"  said  Mr.  Hum- 
mel, "and  is  the  same  color  as  my  dog  Spitehahn." 

The  actress  fondled  the  dog  in  her  arms. 

"The  rogue  is  very  much  spoilt;  he  creeps  into  my 
muff  when  I  go  to  the  theatre,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
take  him  with  me.  I  was  lately  frightened  to  death 
on  his  account;  for  once,  while  I  was  lamenting  as 
Clara  among  the  citizens,  Billy  had  run  out  of  the 
green-room  and,  standing  between  the  curtains,  began 
to  wag  his  tail  and  caper  about  on  his  hind  legs." 

"That  must  have  been  very  pathetic,"  said  Mrs. 
Hummel. 

"  I  moved  about  more  than  usual,"  replied  the  act- 
ress, "  and  at  every  turn  in  the  scene  I  had  to  call  out, 
'Lie  down,  Billy.'  " 

"  Excellent,"  nodded  Mr.  Hummel;  "  always  pres- 
ence of  mind." 

"  To-day  I  am  thankful  to  the  naughty  little  crea- 
ture, though,"  continued  the  actress,  "  for  he  has  af- 
forded me  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  my  neighbors.  Mr.  Hummel,  I  believe?" 

Mr.  Hummel  bowed  awkwardly.  The  actress  turned 
to  the  ladies  with  a  bow,  and  the  latter  answered  her 
greeting  silently. 

There  was  much  in  the  lady  that  pleased  Mr.  Hum- 
mel. She  was  pretty,  had  a  gay  and  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  wore  something  on  her  bonnet  with  which 
he  was  personally  acquainted.  He  therefore  moved  a 
chair  towards  her  and  said,  with  another  bow  : 
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"  Will  you  not  have  the  kindness  to  take  a  seat  ?" 

The  actress  bowed  in  accepting  it,  and,  turning  to 
Laura,  said: 

"  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  approach  you  at  last.  You 
are  no  stranger  to  me,  and  you  have  often  given  me 
great  pleasure,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to-day  to 
thank  you  for  it." 

"Where  was  it?  "  asked  Laura,  embarassed. 

"  Where  you  would  certainly  never  have  thought  of 
it,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  have  keen  eyes,  and  over 
the  footlights  I  observe  the  face  of  every  spectator. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  painful  that  is  to  me  some- 
times. As  you  are  always  in  the  same  seat,  it  has 
often  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  rest  my  eyes  on 
your  features  and  observe  their  interested  expression; 
and  more  than  once,  without  your  knowing  it,  I  have 
acted  for  you  alone." 

"Ha!"  thought  Laura,  "it  is  Venus."  But  she 
felt  a  chord  had  been  struck  which  gave  out  a  pure 
tone.  She  told  the  actress  how  unwillingly  she  missed 
any  of  the  plays  in  which  she  acted,  and  that  in  their 
house  the  first  question,  when  they  received  the  new 
bill  of  the  play,  was  whether  the  lady  was  going  to 
act." 

This  gave  the  mother  an  opportunity  of  entering 
into  the  conversation.  The  actress  spoke  warmly  of 
the  kindness  with  which  she  had  everywhere  been  re- 
ceived. "  For  the  greatest  charm  of  our  art  is  the 
secret  friends  that  we  gain  by  our  acting — people 
whom  otherwise  one  perhaps  never  sees,  whose  names 
one  does  not  know,  yet  who  take  an  interest  in  our 
life.  Then,  if  by  accident  one  becomes  acquainted 
with  these  kindly  strangers,  it  is  a  rich  compensation 
for  all  the  sufferings  of  our  vocation,  among  which  the 
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intrusive  homage  of  common  persons  is  perhaps  the 
greatest." 

It  was  clear  she  could  not  reckon  the  homage  of 
the  Doctor  among  these  sufferings. 

While  the  ladies  were  thus  talking  together,  and 
Mr.  Hummel  listened  with  approbation,  some  gentle- 
men approached  the  table.  Mrs.  Hummel  politely 
greeted  the  second  tenor,  who  had  once  sung  for  her  at 
the  godmother's  house,  and  the  worthy  father  of  the 
stage,  who  knew  Mr.  Hummel  at  the  club,  began  a 
conversation  with  him  concerning  the  building  of  a 
new  theatre.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hummel  had,  as  a 
citizen,  a  very  decided  opinion,  in  which  the  worthy 
father  quite  agreed. 

In  this  way  the  two  parties  mingled  together,  and 
the  table  of  Mr.  Hummel  became  a  centre  round 
which  the  children  of  Thalia  thronged.  While  the 
actress  was  talking  with  Mrs.  Hummel  in  a  very  cred- 
itable and  domestic  manner  of  the  inconveniences  of 
her  dwelling,  Laura  glanced  at  the  Doctor.  He  was 
standing  some  steps  from  the  party,  leaning  against  a 
tree,  looking  thoughtfully  before  him.  Laura  suddenly 
moved  towards  him,  and  began  speaking  rapidly:  "My 
father  has  offended  you.  I  beg  your  forgiveness." 

The  Doctor  looked  up.  "It  does  not  pain  me," 
said  he,  kindly;  "I  know  his  way." 

"I  have  talked  to  her,"  continued  Laura,  with 
trembling  voice;  "she  is  clever  and  amiable,  and  has 
an  irresistible  charm  of  manner." 

"Who?"  asked  the  Doctor;  "the  actress?" 

"Do  not  attempt  concealment  with  me,"  continued 
Laura;  "that  is  unnecessary  between  us;  there  is  no 
one  on  earth  who  wishes  for  your  happiness  more 
than  I  do.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  others 
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shaking  their  heads;  if  you  are  sure  of  the  love  of  the 
lady,  all  the  rest  is  a  secondary  consideration." 

The  Doctor  became  more  and  more  astonished. 
"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  the  lady." 

"  Do  not  deny  it,  Fritz  Hahn;  that  ill  becomes 
your  truthful  nature,"  rejoined  Laura  passionately; 
"  I  see  how  well  the  lady  suits  you.  Since  I  have  seen 
her,  I  feel  convinced  that  she  is  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing all  that  is  good  and  great.  Do  not  hesitate,  but 
venture  courageously  to  seek  her  heart.  Yet  I  am 
so  troubled  about  you,  Fritz.  Your  feelings  are  warm 
and  your  judgment  sound,  but  you  cling  too  firmly  to 
that  which  surrounds  you.  I  tremble,  therefore,  lest 
you  should  make  yourself  unhappy  by  not  deciding  at 
the  right  moment  upon  a  course  which  will  appear 
strange  to  your  family.  I  know  you  from  my  early 
childhood,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  danger  always  has 
been  to  forget  yourself  for  others.  You  might  pass  a 
self-sacrificing  existence,  which  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of.  For  I  desire  that  all  happiness  should  be  your 
portion,  as  your  upright  heart  deserves."  Tears  coursed 
down  her  cheeks,  as  she  looked  lovingly  upon  him. 

Every  word  that  she  spoke  sounded  to  the  Doctor 
like  the  trilling  of  a  lark  and  the  chirrup  of  the  cricket. 
He  spoke  softly  to  her:  "  I  do  not  love  the  lady;  I 
have  never  thought  of  uniting  her  future  with  mine." 

Laura  drew  back,  and  a  bright  color  suffused  her 
face. 

"  It  is  a  passing  acquaintance,  nothing  more  either 
for  her  or  me;  her  life  belongs  to  art,  and  can  hardly 
adapt  itself  to  quiet  domestic  habits.  If  I  could  ven- 
ture to  seek  a  heart  for  myself,  it  would  not  be  hers, 
but  that  of  another."  He  looked  towards  the  table, 
from  whence  at  that  moment  there  came  a  loud  laugh, 
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evidently  of  Mr.  Hummel,  and  spoke  the  last  words 
so  low  that  they  scarcely  reached  Laura's  ear,  and  he 
looked  sorrowfully  down  on  the  buds  of  the  elderbush 
in  which  the  young  blossoms  still  lay  hidden. 

Laura  stood  motionless,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand 
of  a  magician,  but  the  tears  still  continued  to  flow 
down  her  cheeks.  She  came  very  near  touching  to 
her  lips  the  cherry  of  her  philopena  legend. 

Then  the  merry  cockchafers  hummed  round  her, 
the  actress  nodded  smilingly  to  her,  and  her  father 
called  her: — the  fairy  tale  was  at  an  end.  Laura  heard 
the  actress  say  triumphantly  to  the  Doctor,  "He  of- 
fered me  a  chair,  he  is  no  growling  bear  after  all.  And 
he  was  so  kind  to  Billy." 

When  Fritz  returned  home,  he  threw  off  his  hat 
and  overcoat,  rushed  to  his  writing-table,  and  took  up 
the  little  letters  in  the  unknown  hand.  "  It  is  she," 
he  cried,  aloud,  "fool  that  I  was  to  doubt  it  for  one 
moment."  He  read  all  the  letters  again,  and  nodded 
at  each.  It  was  his  own  high-minded,  noble  maiden 
who  had  before  disguised  herself,  now  she  had  shown 
herself  to  him  as  she  really  was.  He  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  hour  when  he  should  meet  her  at  their 
friend's.  She  entered  late,  greeted  him  quietly,  and 
was  more  silent  and  gentle  than  usual.  When  she 
turned  to  him  she  spoke  seriously,  as  to  a  trusted 
friend.  Her  quiet  composure  became  her  well.  Now 
she  showed  herself  to  him  as  she  was,  a  refined  mind 
full  of  true  enthusiasm.  Prudery  and  sportive  moods 
had  only  been  the  shell  that  had  concealed  the 
sweet  kernel.  The  unassumed  caution,  too,  with 
which  she  concealed  her  feelings  among  her  friends, 
delighted  him.  When  the  next  ballad  should  come, 
then  she  would  speak  to  him  as  she  felt,  or  she  would 
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give  him  permission  to  write  openly  to  her.  The  next 
morning  the  Doctor  counted  the  minutes  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  postman.  He  tore  open  the  door  and 
hastened  to  meet  the  man.  Fritz  received  a  letter,  he 
broke  the  cover  impatiently,  there  was  not  a  line 
from  his  correspondent ;  he  unfolded  the  old  printed 
sheet,  and  read  the  words  of  a  coarse  bacchanalian 
ditty  : 

"  On  the  spit  with  ox  and  pig, 
Clear  the  green  for  reel  and  jig, 
Wine  and  rhyme  and  wassail-shout, 
Pass  the  flowing  bowl  about  I  " 

So  the  honest,  simple-minded  Doctor  asked  again  : 
Is  it  she  ?  or  is  it  possible  that  it  is  not? 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
AMONG    THE    STUDENTS. 

ANY  one  who  would  know  the  Professor  at  his  best 
should  see  him  sitting  surrounded  by  his  students,  the 
mature  man  amidst  blossoming  youth,  the  teacher 
among  his  admiring  scholars.  For  the  greatest  priv- 
ilege of  the  academical  teacher  is,  that  he  not  only 
exercises  a  personal  influence  on  the  present,  but  en- 
nobles the  souls  of  men  in  later  generations  by  his 
knowledge.  Out  of  the  many  who  listen  to  lectures 
a  chosen  circle  attaches  itself  to  the  learned  man,  the 
tie  of  personal  intercourse  connects  the  teacher  and 
the  scholar,  lightly  formed  but  lasting  ;  for  what  at- 
tracts one  to'  the  other,  and  often  makes  the  stranger 
after  a  few  hours  an  intimate  friend,  is  the  pleasant 
consciousness  that  both  value  and  appreciate  the  same 
thing. 
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This  bond,  so  charming  and  profitable  for  both 
parties,  is  the  noble  poetry  which  learning  grants  to 
its  votaries.  Strangers  and  men  of  later  generations 
judge  the  value  of  a  man  only  by  his  books,  but  how- 
ever valuable  may  be  the  products  of  a  man's  mind 
thus  transmitted,  it  gives  but  an  imperfect  picture  of 
it  to  later  times;  far  different  does  the  living  source 
work  in  the  souls  of  those  who  receive  knowledge 
from  the  lips  and  eyes  of  the  teacher.  They  are  taught, 
not  only  by  the  substance  of  his  instructions,  but  still 
more  by  his  method  of  investigating  and  expounding, 
and,  most  of  all,  by  his  character  and  the  original  style 
of  his  discourse.  For  these  warm  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  charm  their  minds,  and  inspire  them  with 
respect.  Such  an  impression  of  the  human  mind, 
which  leaves  its  traces  on  many,  is  often  more  im- 
portant in  forming  the  character  of  young  men  than 
the  subject-matter  of  the  instruction  they  have  re- 
ceived. The  character  of  the  teacher  works  in  the 
scholars;  new  life  is  infused  into  them,  and  they  im- 
bibe not  only  his  excellencies,  but  also,  sometimes,  his 
peculiarities  and  weaknesses.  In  each  hearer  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  master  assume  a  different  aspect,  yet 
in  each  the  influence  of  his  mind  is  apparent,  even  in 
minute  particulars.  The  lessons  which  Felix  gave  to 
his  wife  were  not  the  only  ones  given  in  his  house. 
One  evening  of  every  week  belonged  to  his  students. 
There  came,  first,  a  few  who  wished  to  ask  questions 
and  obtain  information  about  their  work;  afterwards,  a 
greaternumberassembled.  Use's  room  was  also  opened, 
and  Gabriel  brought  tea  and  simple  fare,  and  an 
hour  passed  in  easy  conversation,  till,  at  last,  the  most 
intimate  withdrew  into  the  study  of  their  teacher,  and 
clustered  around  him  in  numbers  almost  too  great  for 
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the  narrow  room.  Here,  also,  the  conversation  was 
varied;  sometimes  a  humorous  account  of  what  they 
had  experienced.,  or  discussions  in  which  the  Professor 
knew  how  to  make  his  young  friends  take  an  active 
part,  and,  interspersed  with  these,  rapid  criticisms  upon 
men  and  books,  pointed  remark  and  quick  retort, 
such  as  are  natural  to  those  who  can  recognize  long 
melodies  by  a  few  tones.  At  these  receptions  Felix 
disclosed  his  inmost  soul  with  an  openness  that  he 
never  showed  in  the  lecture-room.  He  spoke  of  him- 
self and  others  without  reserve,  and  entered  pleas- 
antly on  what  he  had  most  at  heart. 

Use  was  no  stranger  at  these  gatherings.  Those 
who  assisted  in  them,  whether  serious  men,  old  stu- 
dents, or  young  doctors,  found  pleasure  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  distinguished  lady  of  the  house,  who,  in 
her  simple  way,  took  part  in  their  intercourse.  The 
year  before  she  had  shown  her  intimacy  with  the  Odys- 
sey, when  she  summoned  the  gentlemen  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  leg  of  wild  boar,  and  expressed  the  benev- 
olent wish  that  they  would  not  disdain  to  partake  of 
the  meal.  After  that  she  was  called  Penelope  in  the 
circle,  and  she  knew  that  this  nickname  spread  among 
the  students  beyond  the  walls  of  her  house. 

Use  had  her  favorites  among  the  young  men.  Of 
this  number  was  a  worthy  student,  not  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, but  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  the 
Professor's  scholars.  He  was  a  countryman  of  hers 
and  had  been  the  first  to  show  her  that  students  had 
tender  feelings  in  their  breasts.  This  student  had, 
during  the  last  year,  worked  successfully  in  filling  his 
intellectual  vacuum  with  collegiate  knowledge.  His 
lyrics  he  had  almost  given  up;  for  when  the  Professor 
sent  him  back  his  poems,  he  had  felt  remorse  and  hum- 
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bly  begged  pardon.  Since  that,  having  obtained  a  good 
scholarship  through  Felix,  he  took  a  less  misanthropic 
view  of  domestic  affairs;  he  proved  himself  a  faith- 
ful and  attached  companion,  and  now  bore  the 
honorable  title  of  Doctorandus,  which,  according  to 
our  grammarians,  signifies  a  man  who  is  about  to  be 
a  doctor;  he  had  also  attained  a  certain  degree  of  rec- 
ognition among  the  students;  he  filled  a  position  of 
honor  in  the  great  Arminia  corps,  always  wore  their  col- 
ors on  his  cap,  and  was  ranked  among  the  privileged 
seniors  of  the  society  who,  on  drinking  evenings,  were 
exempted  from  the  heavier  obligations  of  conviviality, 
and  filled  up  by  serious  conversation  the  pauses  in 
which  the  stormy  youths  took  breath. 

On  one  of  these  evenings  the  conversation  took  a 
learned  turn  even  before  the  party  had  retreated  from 
Use's  apartment  to  the  study.  An  interesting  manu- 
script had  been  found  in  a  distant  library  in  South 
Germany.  There  was  much  talk  about  the  discovery 
and  the  editor,  and  Felix  recounted  with  satisfaction 
to  some  of  his  select  circle  all  the  similar  discoveries 
which  had  been  made  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Then  our  student,  who  had  just  received  a  cup  of  tea 
from  Use,  and  was  stirring  it  with  his  spoon,  said,  in 
evident  ignorance  of  the  storm  that  was  lowering: 
"May  there  not  be  many  things  still  undiscovered  in 
the  neighborhood?  In  my  town  there  is  an  old  chest, 
which  contains  books  and  papers  from  the  monastery 
at  Rossau.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be 
something  valuable  there." 

Thus  spoke  the  student,  stirring  his  spoon,  like  a 
boy  who  applies  a  burning  match  to  a  bombshell. 

The  Professor  started  from  his  chair,  and  cast  such 
a  flaming  glance  at  the  student  that  in  fright  he 
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quickly  set  down  his  cup  of  tea  in  order  not  to  spill  it. 
"  Where  is  the  chest?"  said  the  Professor. 

"Where  is  it?  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  stude  nt 
surprised.  "  I  was  told  of  it,  some  years  ago,  by  a 
countryman  of  mine,  who  was  born  in  the  district  of 
Rossau  " — the  student  mentioned  the  name,  and  Use 
knew  the  family — "  but  it  must  be  in  our  county,  for 
he  lived  there  as  tutor  in  several  places." 

"Was  he  a  philologist?"  asked  an  older  scholar,  as 
eager  as  the  Professor. 

"He  was  a  theologian,"  replied  our  student. 

A  murmur  of  regret  passed  through  the  room. 

"  Then  the  account  is  still  very  uncertain,"  con- 
cluded the  critic. 

"  Did  the  man  see  the  chest  himself  ?"  asked  the 
Professor. 

"  I  am  not  certain  of  that,  either,"  replied  the  stu- 
dent. "  I  did  not  then  know  the  importance  that  at- 
tached to  the  communication.  But,  I  think,  he  must 
have  seen  it  himself,  for  I  remember  he  said  it  was 
thickly  plated  with  iron." 

"  Unfortunate  man!  You  must  do  your  utmost  to 
procure  us  information  about  this  chest,"  cried  the 
Professor.  He  paced  impatiently  up  and  down  the 
room,  the  students  making  way  for  him  respectfully. 
"  Your  communication  is  of  more  importance  than  I 
can  now  tell  you,"  began  the  Professor,  stopping  be- 
fore the  student.  "  Endeavor,  in  the  first  place,  to 
recall  what  you  have  heard  about  it.  Did  your  ac- 
quaintance ever  see  the  chest  open?" 

"When  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  replied  the  student, 
"I  believe  that  he  saw  some  old  monastic  relics  lying 
in  it." 
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"  Then  it  was  no  longer  closed?"  inquired  the  Pro- 
fessor. "  And  where  is  your  friend,  now?" 

"  He  went  to  America  last  year  with  a  brewer's 
daughter.  I  do  not  know  where  he  now  resides,  but 
it  may  be  ascertained  from  his  relations." 

Again  a  murmur  of  vexation  passed  through  the 
room. 

"  Endeavor  to  discover  the  residence  of  the  man; 
write  to  him,  and  ask  for  accurate  information,"  ex- 
claimed the  Professor;  "you  can  do  me  no  greater 
service." 

The  student  promised  to  do  all  in  the  power  of 
man.  When  the  party  broke  up  Gabriel  communi- 
cated to  the  student  a  secret  invitation  to  dinner  on 
the  following  day.  Use  knew  that  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  Felix  to  have  the  company  of  one  who  had 
even  an  acquaintance  who  had  seen  the  chest  that 
contained  the  books  of  Rossau,  among  which,  it  was 
possible,  the  manuscript  of  Tacitus  might  lie,  pro- 
vided it  was  not  somewhere  else. 

She,  however,  did  not  hear  with  any  satisfaction 
of  the  secret  chest,  for  Use  was,  alas!  incredulous  in 
the  matter  of  the  manuscript.  She  had  sometimes 
vexed  her  husband  by  her  indifference  on  the  subject, 
and,  after  the  unfortunate  Struvelius  episode,  avoided 
every  mention  of  the  lost  treasure.  She  had,  besides, 
special  reasons  for  it.  She  knew  how  much  every 
thought  and  discussion  concerning  it  excited  Felix. 
He  always  became  agitated,  and  his  eyes  shone  as  in 
fever.  It  is  true  he  controlled  himself  after  a  few  min- 
utes, and  laughed  at  his  own  fervor;  but  these  out- 
breaks of  latent  ardor  were  not  agreeable  to  his  wife, 
for  she  saw  by  these  sudden  flashings  that  the  thought 
of  the  manuscript  still  fretted  the  soul  of  her  dear 
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husband,  and  suspected  that  in  secret  he  often  dreamt 
of  it,  and  entertained  secret  designs  against  the  walls 
of  her  father's  house. 

Our  student  had  now  aroused  the  storm.  Later, 
the  doctor  was  called  in  and  there  was  a  long  discus- 
sion and  dispute.  Use  was  glad  that  the  doctor  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  the  chest,  and  by  sen- 
sible suggestions  brought  the  Professor  at  last  to  make 
humorous  remarks  upon  his  own  eagerness. 

When,  on  the  following  day  at  dinner,  the  student 
produced  the  letter  he  had  written  in  proof  of  his 
zeal,  the  Professor  treated  the  matter  with  more  com- 
posure. "  It  is  an  uncertain  account,"  he  said,  "even 
if  the  relator  tells  the  truth;  he  may  be  in  error  con- 
cerning the  particulars,  or  even  the  name  of  the  mon- 
astery." When,  afterwards,  information  came  from  the 
house  of  the  student  that  the  theologian  had  settled 
somewhere  in  Wisconsin  as  an  apothecary,  and  that 
the  student's  letter  had  been  sent  to  an  uncertain  ad- 
dress in  a  distant  country,  the  whirlpool  which  the 
mention  of  the  chest  had  provoked  had  subsided  to 
peaceful  ripples. 

The  greatest  advantage  consequent  upon  this  epi- 
sode came  to  our  student;  for  the  Professor  imparted 
the  account  to  the  Chamberlain,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  that  in  this  chest  there  might  be  things  of  very 
great  value.  The  Chamberlain  had  several  years  be- 
fore held  the  post  of  castellan,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  relics  of  his  sovereign's  castles,  and  was 
aware  that  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  to  be  found 
in  any  of  them;  but  as  the  student  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  favorite  of  the  family,  he  took  kindly  notice  of 
the  young  man,  and  offered  to  present  him  as  a  fellow- 
countryman  to  the  Hereditary  Prince.  This  was  done. 
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The  consequence  of  the  introduction  was  that  our  stu- 
dent was  invited  one  evening  on  which  the  Prince  re- 
ceived other  academical  acquaintances. 

It  was  an  anxious  evening  for  the  student,  and  the 
Arminian  had  various  reasons  to  be  mistrustful.  For, 
this  year,  there  had  been  violent  storms  among  the 
students.  It  was  the  quarrel  between  the  corps  of 
Markomanns  and  the  Society  of  Arminians  that  had 
raised  the  tempest.  The  recent  cause  of  the  storm 
was  curious  and  instructive  to  those  who  watch  the 
secret  links  of  earthly  events.  The  discord  which  had 
sundered  the  professors  who  were  the  representatives 
of  ancient  learning,  the  struggle  between  Werner  and 
Struvelius,  had  not  at  the  time  much  excited  the  aca- 
demic youth.  But,  shortly  afterwards,  a  song  had 
come  forth  among  the  students,  in  which  the  advent- 
ure of  Struvelius  was  treated  disrespectfully.  This 
song  was  a  weak  production,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
ballad,  and  adorned  with  a  refrain  to  this  effect: 

"  Struvelius,  Struvelius, 
Come  out  here  with  your  Fidibus; 
Who  burns  himself  will  have  a  fuss.'' 

The  author  was  never  discovered.  But  when  one  con- 
siders that  this  song,  so  far  as  could  be  perceived 
from  its  ludicrous  style,  was  averse  to  Struvelius  and 
in  honor  of  Werner,  and  further,  that  it  first  appeared 
among  the  Arminians,  and  that  among  these  children 
of  Arminius  was  one  who  had  cherished  lyrical  tenden- 
cies in  the  past;  that  this  one  belonged  to  Werner's  cir- 
cle, and  that  in  this  circle  the  parchment  had  upon 
several  occasions  been  contemptuously  treated  as  a 
fidibus,  one  cannot  suppress  the  cautious  supposi- 
tion that  our  student  had  degraded  his  departing  muse 
by  this  miserable  performance. 
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This  frivolous  song  had  become  popular  with  the 
Arminians;  its  refrain  was  heard  in  the  streets  some- 
times in  the  quiet  night;  it  was  very  vexatious  to  the 
Professor,  and  not  less  so  to  Werner's  tea  party,  but 
it  could  not  be  put  down  by  force.  The  song  and  its 
origin  were  matters  of  indifference  to  the  Marko- 
manns  and  their  associates,  but  they  did  not  sing  it 
simply  because  it  was  modelled  upon  a  drinking  song 
of  the  Arminians.  About  the  time  that  Werner  en- 
tered upon  his  rectorate,  some  students  of  all  parties 
were  sitting  together  in  a  restaurant;  a  Markomann 
attempted  to  light  his.  pipe  by  the  gas-flame,  and  a 
spark  burnt  the  ribbon  of  his  corps-colors;  whereupon 
some  of  the  Arminians  mockingly  sang  the  refrain. 
The  Markomanns  sprang  up  and  commanded  silence. 
Numerous'  challenges  were  the  consequence.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  matter  did  not  rest  there.  A  num- 
ber of  Arminians  had  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Marko- 
mann's  club-house,  and  had  openly  sung  the  tune  in  an 
insolent  manner  on  the  main  street;  it  led  to  disa- 
greeable conflicts  between  the  parties  and  the  city 
police,  and  investigations  and  punishments  were  the 
result.  Werner  himself  had,  in  private  conferences 
with  some  of  the  leaders,  done  what  he  could  to  sup- 
press the  unfortunate  song,  and  he  had  succeeded  in 
banishing  it  at  least  from  the  streets.  But  the  ill-will 
remained  in  their  hearts.  By  various  unfortunate  oc- 
currences it  became  clear  that  there  was  more  disunion 
and  discordant  feeling  among  the  students  than  usual. 

The  Arminian,  as  he  hung  up  his  cap  in  the  Prince's 
ante-room  beside  the  smart  ones  of  the  great  Mark- 
omann leaders,  anxiously  revolved  all  this  in  his  mind. 
The  evening  passed  off  more  pleasantly  than  he  had 
expected.  In  the  august  chamber  the  Markomanns 
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observed  decorous  civility.  The  meeting  indeed  was 
of  some  importance;  for  this  was  just  the  time  when 
the  students  were  talking  about  holding  a  great  Com- 
mers* to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  some  university 
event.  But,  as  often  happens  in  the  greater  affairs  of 
our  nation,  the  feast  was  in  danger  of  being  disturbed 
by  the  quarrel  between  the  clans.  Now,  while  the 
Arminian  was  drinking  punch  together  with  the  Mark- 
omanns, the  Hereditary  Prince  expressed  the  desire 
to  participate  in  the  commemorative  Commers;  and 
Beppo,  the  leader  of  the  Markomanns,  explained  to 
the  Arminian  his  views  as  to  how  the  quarrel  might 
be  adjusted.  The  Arminian  offered  to  convey  this 
proposal  to  his  corps.  When  the  Chamberlain  hesi- 
tated as  to  the  participation  of  the  Hereditary  Prince 
in  the  Commers,  the  Arminian,  exhilarated  by  punch 
and  the  flow  of  conversation,  assured  him  that  his 
comrades  would  appreciate  the  honor  done  to  their 
festival  by  the  presence  of  the  Hereditary  Prince. 

The  efforts  of  our  student  were  successful;  the 
hatchet  was  buried,  and  the  academic  youths  pre- 
pared for  a  festival  in  common.  A  large  hall,  richly 
ornamented  with  the  colors  of  all  the  associations 
that  took  part  in  the  Commers,  was  filled  with  long 
tables.  At  the  end  stood  the  presidents  in  festive  at- 
tire, with  their  rapiers.  On  the  chairs  sat  many  hun- 
dred students,  arranged  according  to  their  respective 
corps  and  clubs.  Among  the  Markomanns  were  the 
Prince  and  his  Chamberlain;  and  the  Prince  on  this 
occasion  wore  their  colors  in  honor  of  the  corps. 
The  full-toned  melody  of  the  songs,  accompanied  by 
stirring  music,  resounded  through  the  room;  it  was  a 

*  A  festive  and  bibacious  celebration,  in  honor  of  some  prominent  person, 
or  commemoration  of  a  great  event. 
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goodly  sight  to  behold  so  many  young  men,  the  hope 
and  strength  of  the  rising  generation,  united  in  festive 
song,  according  to  the  old  customs  of  the  university. 
Hitherto  the  festival  had  passed  without  any  disturb- 
ance. The  Chamberlain,  remarking  that  cheeks  were 
beginning  to  glow,  and  trie  songs  becoming  wilder,  so 
that  the  music  was  not  rapid  enough  for  the  beating 
of  the  academic  pulse,  advised  the  Prince  to  retire. 
The  Prince,  himself  excited  by  song  and  wine,  imme- 
diately rose;  before  him  walked  all  the  nobility  of  the 
Markomanns  to  clear  the  way  through  the  surging 
multitude.  They  were  obliged  to  push  through  the 
crowd,  who  had  risen  from  their  chairs  and  were  mov- 
ing about  in  confusion.  But  it  chanced  that  the  Prince 
was  cut  off  from  his  academical  attendants  and  bumped 
against  an  insolent  Arminian,  who,  emboldened  by 
wine  and  embittered  by  the  not  very  gentle  touch  of 
the  advancing  Prince,  would  not  make  way,  but  barred 
the  passage  intentionally  with  his  elbows,  and  coolly 
proceeded  to  puff  his  pipe  in  the  Prince's  face.  The 
Prince  was  inconsiderate  enough  to  push  the  Arminian 
roughly  aside  and  cry,  "You  are  an  impudent  fellow;" 
whereupon  the  Arminian  spoke  the  fatal  word,  of  which 
the  consequence,  according  to  academical  custom,  is 
either  a  duel  or  loss  of  honor  to  the  person  insulted. 
In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Markomanns. 
The  same  insulting  word  poured  like  hail  from  all  sides 
on  the  audacious  offender;  but  he  drew  out  his  card- 
case  mockingly,  and  called  out,  "  One  after  another; 
let  the  whole  retinue  follow  suit;  like  master  like  man." 
When  the  throng  became  greater,  he  cried  out  to  those 
behind  him,  "This  way,  Arminians,"  and  began  in  loud 
bass  tones  the  battle-cry  of  his  corps: 

"  Struvelius,  Struvelius, 
Come  out  here  with  your  Fidibus." 
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The  tumult  spread  throughout  the  hall;  over  chairs  and 
tables  sprang  the  Arminians  to  the  aid  of  their  endan- 
gered champion;  the  words  of  insult  and  challenges 
flew  in  volleys  in  every  direction.  In  vain  did  the 
presidents  call  them  to  their  places;  in  vain  did  the 
music  interpose;  the  angry  cries  of  the  co'ntending 
parties  could  be  heard  above  the  shrill  fanfare  of  the 
trumpet.  The  presidents  hastened  together,  and,  pass- 
ing along  in  close  array,  separated  the  contending 
parties.  But  the  wild  uproar  was  followed  by  violent 
discussions;  the  associations  stood  apart  from  each 
other;  separate  groups  jeered  at  one  another,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  custom  of  academic  belligerents,  en- 
deavored gradually  to  drive  their  opponents  to  use 
the  word  of  challenge.  Some  provoking  expressions  had 
already  been  used  which  were  forbidden  by  the  social 
rules  of  the  University;  blades  were  glittering  in  the 
air,  and  more  than  one  hand  clenched  a  wine  bottle. 
The  music  struck  up  the  national  hymn,  but  it  was  un- 
timely, and  from  all  sides  came  the  angry  shout,  "Stop 
it!  stop  it!"  The  frightened  musicians  were  silenced, 
and  afresh  outbreak  of  the  tremendous  tumult  seemed 
inevitable,  when  an  old  leader  of  the  Teutons,  who 
knew  his  people  well,  sprang  up  into  the  orchestra, 
seized  a  fiddle,  seated  himself  in  a  chair  high  up  as 
director,  and  began  the  foolish  tune,  "Ac/i,  du  lie- 
ber  Angus  tin,  alles  ist  /tin."  The  music  began  in 
plaintive  tones.  Every  one  looked  up,  and  at  once 
noticed  the  eminent  gentleman  scraping  strenuously 
on  the  fiddle;  the  mood  of  all  was  suddenly  changed, 
and  a  general  laugh  arose.  The  presidents  struck 
their  blades  on  the  table  so  violently  that  more  than 
one  broke,  and  commanded  peace;  the  leaders  of  all 
the  associations  joined  together,  and  declared  the  Com- 
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mers  to  be  concluded,  and  called  upon  the  clubs  and 
corps  to  return  peacefully  home,  as  they  intended  to 
take  the  affair  in  hand.  The  students  crowded  an- 
grily out  of  the  hall,  and  dispersed  to  their  respective 
head-quarters;  but  in  every  group  the  events  of  the 
evening  "were  discussed  with  vehement  bitterness,  and 
embassies  passed  rapidly  from  one  camp  to  another 
throughout  the  night. 

The  Chamberlain  had  extricated  the  Prince  from 
the  throng  after  the  first  encounter.  The  latter  was 
sitting  in  his  room,  pale  and  dismayed  at  the  conse- 
quences likely  to  ensue  from  the  unfortunate  incident. 
The  Chamberlain  also  was  terrified,  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  fracas  would  fall  upon  his  head.  Be- 
sides this  he  felt  real  sympathy  for  the  young  Prince, 
who  so  deeply  felt  the  insult  to  his  honor,  and  who, 
with  a  fixed  and  saddened  gaze,  received  no  comfort 
from  the  assurance  that  his  princely  honor  could  suffer 
no  more  injury  from  these  plebeians  than  from  the 
sparrows  on  the  tree. 

After  a  sleepless  night  the  Prince  received  the 
leaders  of  the  Markomanns,  who  came  to  announce 
the  decision  of  their  corps.  They  stated  that  their 
senior  officer,  Beppo,  had  been  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  Prince  in  all  further  dealings  with  the  Ar- 
minian,  and  he,  Beppo,  chivalrously  begged  him  to 
concede  to,  him  this  honor;  he  added  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  association,  the  Arminian  had  no  claim  to 
the  privilege  of  receiving  a  challenge  in  consequence 
of  that  vile  insulting  word,  and  if  the  Prince  should 
refuse  any  further  participation  in  the  matter,  the 
Markomanns  would  take  all  the  consequences  on  them- 
selves. But  they  could  not  conceal  from  him  that 
they  alone  held  this  view,  nay,  even  some  of  their  own 
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corps  had  objected.  All  things,  therefore,  considered, 
they  thought  the  best  course  would  be  for  the  Prince 
to  make  this  concession — the  greatness  of  which  they 
undoubtedly  deeply  felt — to  the  academical  custom. 

The  Prince  had  not  yet  recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion, so  the  Chamberlain  begged  the  gentlemen  to  al- 
low his  Highness  some  hours  for  reflection. 

Meanwhile  our  student,  who  had  been  restrained 
by  the  consideration  of  his  academical  duties,  and  had 
kept  aloof  from  any  personal  implication,  in  great  per- 
plexity went  to  the  Doctor  with  this  news,  as  in  this 
affair  he  could  not  venture  before  the  Rector.  The 
Doctor  hastened  to  his  friend,  who  had  already  had 
an  account  from  the  beadles  and  the  police. 

"  As  regards  the  personal  conflict  of  the  Prince,  I 
have  as  yet  received  no  notice,  and  it  is  perhaps  de- 
sirable, both  for  him  and  the  University,  that  it  should 
not  be  entered  into.  I  shall  be  watchful  and  endeavor 
to  provide  against  further  consequences;  and  I  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  my  office  in  every  direction  in 
the  strictest  way;  but  do  your  best  to  prevent  my 
learning  any  details  of  this  affair,  except  what  may 
give  me  just  ground  for  taking  official  steps." 

The  Chamberlain  was  almost  in  a  similar  quandary 
as  our  student;  he  also  went  full  of  anxiety  to  the  Doc- 
tor, related  the  quarrel,  and  asked  what  the  Doctor 
considered  was  the  duty  of  the  Prince,  and  whether 
he  ought  to  allow  himself  to  be  represented  in  a  duel. 

The  Doctor  replied,  with  some  reserve:  "  Duels 
are  senseless  and  wrong!  If  the  Hereditary  Prince  is 
imbued  with  this  view,  and  is  willing  to  take  upon 
himself  the  consequences  to  his  own  life,  and  at  some 
future  day  to  his  government,  I  will  be  the  last  to  op- 
pose this  martyrdom.  But  if  your  young  master  is  not 
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free  from  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  and  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  there  is  a  certain  honor  for 
cavaliersand  officers, whichis  different  from  thatof  men 
of  honor  in  general,  and  which,  in  certain  cases,  makes  a 
duel  necessary,  if  your  Prince  is  going  to  decide  the 
question  upon  these  grounds",  and  in  future  govern  ac- 
cording to  such  views,  in  that  case  I  will  unreservedly 
acknowledge  that  I  cannot  allow  him  the  right  to  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  ideas  of  honor  of  our  aca- 
demical youths." 

"  Then  you  are  of  opinion,"  said  the  Chamberlain, 
"  that  the  Prince  must  consent  to  the  offer  of  a  repre- 
sentative?" 

"  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  offer  an 
opinion,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  can  only  say  that  the 
idea  of  a  representative  does  not  please  me.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  affair  is  simple, — either  reason  or 
personal  courage." 

The  Chamberlain  rose  quickly.  "  That  is  quite  im- 
possible; it  would  be  an  unheard  of  deviation  from  cus- 
tom, and  would  produce  new  and  painful  complica- 
tions for  the  Prince;  it  is  also  entirely  contrary  to  my 
convictions  of  what  is  allowable  to  a  royal  prince,  and 
under  no  considerations  can  the  proposition  be  further 
entertained." 

The  Chamberlain  went  away  not  much  pleased 
with  the  radical  views  of  the  Doctor.  On  his  return 
home  he  said  to  the  Prince: 

"  The  affair  must  be  settled  quickly  before  your 
father  can  learn  of  it.  Your  father,  considering  the 
social  standing  of  your  opponent,  would  positively  pro- 
hibit any  concession  on  your  part;  and  yet  I  see  that 
the  future  intercourse  of  your  Highness  with  the  body  of 
the  students,  and  even  perhaps  other  personal  relations, 
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will  be  greatly  endangered  if  the  public  opinion  here 
is  not  in  some  measure  satisfied.  If,  therefore,  I  may 
counsel  your  Highness,  it  will  be  to  make  a  great  con- 
cession, and  accept  Herr  von  Hailing  as  your  repre- 
sentative." 

The  Prince  looked  down,  depressed,  and  finally 
said:  "  That  will  perhaps  be  best." 

The  great  leader  Beppo,  one  of  the  best  swords- 
men of  the  University,  was  to  fight  for  the  Hereditary 
Prince.  But  now  it  appeared  that  the  Arminians  were 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  idea  of  a  representa- 
tive, and  raised  the  impudent  pretension  that  the 
Prince  should  himself  appear  before  them  in  fencing 
attire  and  cambric  shirt.  The  stout  Ulf,  for  instance, 
the  originator  of  the  whole  embroilment,  declared  that 
he  found  the  Markomann  leader  also  on  his  list,  and 
he  would  not  renounce  the  delightful  prospect  of  hav- 
ing a  pass  with  that  gentleman  in  his  private  capacity. 

This  could  not  be  denied.  Meanwhile  a  large  coun- 
cil of  seniors,  which  the  Markomanns  had  quickly 
called  together,  decided  that  a  substitute  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  lists  for  the  Prince.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  cunning  proposition  that  the  Arminian 
should  first  enter  the  lists  against  the  other  men  of  their 
corps,  was  declined.  They  wished  by  this  to  relieve 
the  Prince  of  the  whole  affair,  as  it  might  be  assumed 
that  even  the  great  strength  of  the  Arminian  would  be 
exhausted  before  half  the  names  on  his  list  were  can- 
celled. Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  for  the  two 
combatants  to  fight  together  at  two  different  times, 
the  Markomann,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince,  first. 

"We  shall  do  our  best  to  make  the  second  meeting 
unnecessary,"  said  the  Markomann  significantly  to  the 
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representative  of  the  Arminian,  on  the  breaking-up  of 
the  conference. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  the  fatal  duel 
secret;  only  those  concerned  in  it  knew  the  hour:  even 
to  their  near  associates  another  day  was  spoken  of; 
for  the  beadles  were  watchful,  and  the  University  had 
been  called  upon  by  the  highest  authorities  to  avert 
further  consequences  by  all  means  in  their  power. 

The  day  before  the  duel,  the  Prince  invited  the 
Markomanns  to  dinner,  and  there  was  so  much  talk  upon 
relevant  matters  that  the  Chamberlain  felt  decidedly  un- 
comfortable. Shortly  before  the  breaking-up  of  the 
party,  the  Prince  was  standing  with  Beppo  in  a  recess 
of  the  window;  suddenly  he  seized  the  hand  of  the 
young  man,  held  it  fast,  and  his  frame  was  violently 
convulsed  with  suppressed  sobbing.  The  valiant  youth 
looked  at  the  Prince  much  moved. 

"All  will  go  well,  your  Highness,"  said  he,  consol- 
ingly. 

"For  you,  but  not  for  me,"  replied  the  Prince,  and 
turned  away. 

As  towards  evening  the  Hereditary  Prince  walked 
restlessly  through  the  rooms,  the  Chamberlain,  who 
also  wished  to  be  relieved  from  his  troubled  thoughts, 
proposed  that  they  should  that  evening  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Rector.  This  was  the  only  place  where  he  was  sure 
to  hear  nothing  of  the  disagreeable  history,  and  he  was 
sharp-sighted  enough  to  guess  that  this  visit  would  be 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  Prince. 

Use  knew  everything.  Our  student  friend,  who 
had  involuntarily  played  the  magpie,  creating  mischief 
between  the  parties,  still  haunted  the  neighborhood; 
he  ventured,  on  one  of  the  student  evenings,  to  re- 
main behind  with  Penelope  when  the  others  went  into 
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the  Rector's  room;  he  related  the  whole  quarrel,  de- 
scribed the  dangerous  position  of  the  Prince,  and 
begged  her  to  say  nothing  of  the  occurrence  to  her 
husband.  When, therefore,  the  Prince  entered,  a  forced 
restraint  and  uneasiness  was  manifest  in  those  present. 
The  Chamberlain  was  more  charming  than  ever,  and 
related  agreeable  Court  stories,  but  without  effect. 
The  Prince  sat  embarrassed  in  his  place,  next  to  Use; 
he  felt  the  seriousness  of  even  her  friendly  words;  he 
saw  how  sorrowfully  her  eyes  rested  upon  him,  and  when 
they  met  his  he  turned  quickly  away.  At  last  he  be- 
gan, with  unsteady  voice: 

"You  once  showed  me  the  portraits  of  famous  men 
that  you  have;  may  I  ask  you  to  let  me  see  the  volume 
again?" 

Use  glanced  at  him  and  rose.  The  Prince  followed 
her,  as  before,  into  the  next  room.  She  laid  the  vol- 
ume before  him;  he  looked  over  it  without  interest, 
and  at  last  began,  in  a  low  tone: 

"All  I  wished  was  to  be  alone  with  you.  I  am 
helpless  and  very  unhappy.  I  have  no  person  on  earth 
who  will  give  me  disinterested  advice  as  to  what  I 
shall  do.  I  have  given  offense  to  a  student,  and  have 
been  bitterly  insulted  by  »him.  And  I  am  now  com- 
pelled to  allow  another  to  fight  out  the  quarrel  for 
me." 

"My  poor  Prince!"  cried  Use. 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  of  it,  gracious  lady,  with  the 
feelings  with  which  a  woman  would  regard  it,  but  speak, 
as  if  you  were  my  friend  in  advice.  That  I  should  burden 
you  with  my  troubles  makes  me  feel  at  this  moment 
contemptible  to  myself,  and  I  fear  I  seem  so  also  to 
you."  He  glanced  gloomily  down. 

Use  spoke  softly.     "  I   can  only  say  what  is  in  my 
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heart;  if  your  Highness  has  done  an  injustice,  apolo- 
gize for  it;  if  you  have  been  insulted,  forgive  it." 

The  Prince  shook  his  head. 

"  That  would  be  of  no  use,  it  would  only  disgrace 
me  afresh  in  my  own  eyes,  and  those  of  all  others.  It 
was  not  on  that  point  that  I  ask  you.  Only  one  thing 
I  wish  to  know;  ought  I  to  allow  another  to  fight  my 
battle  because  I  am  a  prince?  All  say  that  I  must  do 
it;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  any,  only  in  you." 

The  blood  mantled  in  Use's  face.  "  Your  High- 
ness lays  a  responsibility  upon  me  that  frightens  me." 

"  You  once  told  me  the  truth,"  said  the  Prince, 
gloomily,  "as  no  one  on  earth  has  yet  done,  and  every 
word  you  spoke  was  good  and  from  your  heart.  I 
therefore  now  pray  you  to  give  me  your  honest 
opinion." 

"Then,"  said  Use,  looking  at  him  eagerly,  while 
the  old  Saxon  blood  boiled  in  her  veins,  "if  your  High- 
ness began  the  quarrel,  you  must  end  it  yourself  like 
a  man,  and  you  must  yourself  take  care  that  it  is  done 
in  an  honorable  way.  Your  Highness  ought  not  to 
allow  another  to  brave  your  opponent  and  endanger 
himself  on  account  of  the  wrong  you  have  done.  To 
lead  a  stranger  to  wrong,  to  compel  another  to  risk 
his  life,  while  you  quietly  look  on,  would  be  worst 
of  all!" 

The  Prince  replied,  dejectedly: 

"  He  is  courageous,  and  superior  to  his  adversary." 

"And  does  your  Highness  think  it  right  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  opponent  by  the  powers  of  one  who 
is  stronger  than  yourself?  Whether  your  representa- 
tive wins  or  loses,  you  will  be  more  indebted  to  him 
than  you  ought  to  be  to  a  stranger;  and  through  your 
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whole  life  you  will  be  burdened  with  the  thought  that 
he  has  shown  courage,  while  you  have  not." 

The  Prince  became  pale  and  silent. 

"  I  feel  just  as  you  do,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  Everything  of  this  kind  is  dreadful,"  continued 
Use,  wringing  her  hands;  "  everywhere  there  seems 
to  be  ill-will  and  thoughts  of  bloody  revenge.  But,  if 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  prevent  a  wrong,  it  is  your 
duty  to  take  care  that  it  does  not  become  greater,  and 
that  its  consequences  do  not  fall  on  the  head  of  an- 
other, only  on  your  own.  My  heart  tells  me  that  you 
must  yourself  do,  if  not  what  is  right,  at  all  events  what 
is  least  wrong." 

The  Prince  nodded  his  head,  and  again  sat  silent. 

"  I  cannot  speak  of  it  to  those  about  me,"  he  be- 
gan, at  last,  "  least  of  all  to  him,"  pointing  to  the 
Chamberlain.  "  If  I  am  to  prevent  another  from 
righting  in  my  stead,  it  must  be  done  immediately. 
Do  you  know  any  one  who  can  help  me?" 

"  My  husband's  office  forbids  his.  doing  anything 
for  your  Highness  in  this  affair.  Butithe  Doctor?" 

The  Prince  shook  his  head. 

"  Our  student,"  exclaimed  Use;  "he' is  truly  de- 
voted to  your  Highness:  he  is  a  countryman  of  ours, 
and  feels  greatly  troubled  about  this  matter." 

The  Prince  reflected. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  have  the  use  of  your  ser- 
vant for  a  few  hours  this  evening,  when  you  no  longer 
need  him  yourself?" 

Use  called  Gabriel  into  the  room,  and  said  to  him: 

"Do  what  his  Highness  desires  of  you." 

The  Prince  approached  the  window,  and  spoke  in 
a  low  tone  to  the  servant. 
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"Leave  everything  to  me,  your  Highness,"  said 
Gabriel,  as  he  went  back  to  his  tea-cups. 

The  Prince  approached  Use,  who  was  standing  mo- 
tionless, staring  at  the  book. 

"I  have  looked  over  the  portraits,"  he  said,  with 
more  composure  than  he  had  shown  during  the  whole 
evening,  "and  I  have  found  what  I  was  looking  for. 
I  thank  you." 

Use   rose,  and   returned  with  him  to  the  company. 

The  guests  had  left,  and  Use  was  sitting  alone  in 
her  room.  What  had  she  done?  Become  the  confidant 
of  a  man  implicated  in  a  bloody  deed,  the  secret  ad- 
viser of  a  lawless  action.  She,  a  woman,  was  the  con- 
federate of  a  strange  man;  she,  the  helpmate  of  one 
who  should  be  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  had  be- 
come the  abettor  of  a  crime.  What  dark  spirit  had 
infatuated  her  when  she  confidentially  held  counsel 
with  the  stranger  in  whispers  on  a  subject  which  she 
could  not  venture  to  confess  to  her  husband?  No! — 
he  who  had  drawn  her  into  this  was  not  a  stranger. 
She  had  from  her  childhood  heard  of  him  with  deep 
interest;  he  was  the  future  ruler  of  her  country,  and 
would  be  there  master  of  life  and  death.  From  the 
time  she  first  knew  him,  so  touching  in  his  joyless 
youth  and  in  the  weak  helplessness  of  his  position, 
she  had  been  tenderly  solicitous  about  him;  and  from 
that  day  she  had  always  found  in  him  an  amiable  and 
pure  mind.  She  was  now  trembling  with  anguish  for 
him.  She  had  driven  him  to  his  fate;  she  bore  the 
guilt  of  an  action  that  was  considered  unseemly  for 
one  in  his  position.  If  from  her  advice  evil  befell 
him — if  the  opponent  of  the  poor,  weak  youth  should 
kill  him, — how  could  she  bear  it  on  her  conscience? 

She   sprang  up,  and  wrung  her  hands.     Her  hus- 
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band  called  her,  and  she  shuddered,  for  she  felt  her- 
self guilty  in  his  sight.  Again  she  asked  herself: 
"What  bad  spirit  has  distracted  me?  Am  I  no  longer 
what  I  was?  Ah  me!  I  have  not  acted  as  becomes  a 
Christian  woman,  nor  as  a  careful  wife  who  opens  the 
shrine  of  her  soul  to  one  alone.  Yet,"  she  exclaimed, 
raising  her  head,  proudly,  "if  he  were  again  to  stand 
before  me,  and  again  ask  whether  he  should  act  as  a 
man  or  as  a  coward,  I  would  again  and  again  say  the 
same  thing.  May  God  forgive  me!" 

When  Kriiger  entered  the  Prince's  bedroom  to  un- 
dress him,  the  latter  laconically  charged  him  with  a 
commission  that  greatly  astonished  the  lackey.  But 
as  he  saw  himself  thereby  confirmed  in  his  confiden- 
tial position,  he  promised  obedience  and  silence.  He 
extinguished  the  lamp,  and  went  to  his  post.  An  hour 
after,  he  introduced  the  student,  who  had  been  brought 
by  Gabriel  through  a  back-door,  into  the  bedroom  of 
the  Prince.  There  a  conversation  took  place  in  a  low 
tone,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  student 
hastened  from  the  house  in  great  excitement,  and  com- 
missioned Gabriel,  who  was  waiting,  to  order  a  cab  to 
be  ready  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  near  the 
corner  of  the  next  street. 

A  serious  company,  the  flower  of  the  different 
corps  and  associations,  tried  fellows  of  daring  aspect, 
were  assembled  at  early  dawn  in  the  hall  of  a  tavern 
some  distance  from  the  town — an  impressive  sight 
for  every  student  heart.  On  this  day  most  of  the 
sanguinary  agreements  of  the  memorable  evening  were 
to  be  settled  in  their  proper  order.  The  first  matter 
in  hand  concerned  the  academic  honor  of  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince.  The  combatants  were  drawn  up,  dressed 
in  their  fencing  attire;  each  one  stood,  with  his  sec- 
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onds  and  umpires,  in  a  corner  of  the  room;  the  phy- 
sician— it  was  the  old  Teuton  of  the  fiddle — had  pre- 
pared his  apparatus  in  a  corner,  and  looked  with  grim 
satisfaction  on  his  impending  work,  which  promised 
him  new  and  instructive  cases.  But  the  Arminians 
were  unappeasable:  once  more  their  seconds  addressed 
themselves  to  the  referees,  and  complained  that  the 
Prince  was  not  there,  at  least,  to  acknowledge  his  rep- 
resentative by  his  presence.  They  therefore  demanded 
that  the  impending  combat  should  not  be  reckoned 
for  him,  but  accounted  as  a  personal  struggle  between 
the  two  students,  who  had  frequently  come  athwart 
each  other  in  various  delicate  relations.  As  the  Mar- 
komanns  had  not  clear  consciences,  having  equivocally 
contrived  to  evade  the  question,  they  now  proposed 
that  the  Prince  should  subsequently  meet  the  seconds 
at  some  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  where  the  custom- 
ary reconciliation  should  take  place. 

This  was  discussed  with  much  bitterness,  but 
briefly,  as  the  hour  demanded.  Suddenly  the  fresh- 
man, a  young  Arminian,  who  kept  watch  outside, 
knocked  twice  at  the  door.  All  stood  motionless.  But 
the  seconds  gathered  the  swords  together  and  threw 
them  into  a  dark  closet,  while  our  student,  who,  as 
backer  for  his  comrade,  was  binding  silk  about  wrist 
and  arm,  sprang  quickly  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
A  slight  figure  in  a  cloak  and  felt  hat  entered.  It  was 
the  Hereditary  Prince.  He  removed  his  hat:  his  face 
looked  paler  than  usual,  but  he  spoke  in  a  composed 
manner: 

"  I  have  come  to  you  in  secret;  I  beg  that  the  gen- 
tlemen present  will  permit  me  to  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  giving  satisfaction  and  will  show  me 
due  consideration  if  I  prove  unpractised  in  any  of  the 
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customary  formalities;  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  try  my 
skill." 

There  was  a  silence  so  profound  that  one  could 
hear  the  slightest  stir.  All  present  felt  that  this 
was  a  manly  act.  But  Beppo,  the  Markomann,  stood 
confounded,  and  began: 

"Your  Highness's  presence  now  removes  the  only 
obstacle  to  our  proceeding  with  the  duel.  I  insist  that 
the  course  determined  upon  be  not  reversed,"  and  in 
a  lower  voice  he  added,  "I  beseech  your  Highness, 
not  to  do  what  is  so  plainly  unnecessary;  it  will  cast 
upon  us  all  a  responsibility  that  we  dare  not  assume." 

The  Prince  answered  firmly:  "You  have  fulfilled 
your  promise;  I  am  as  grateful  for  the  will  as  for  the 
deed.  But  I  am  resolute."  He  took  off  his  coat,  and 
said:  "  Put  the  bandages  on." 

The  second  of  the  Arminian  turned  towards  the 
umpire,  saying,  "  I  beg  to  inform  our  opponent  that 
not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost;  we  are  not  here  to  ex- 
change civilities;  if  the  Prince  wishes  to  have  satis- 
faction himself,  we  are  ready." 

The  Markomanns  prepared  the  Prince,  and  one 
must  acknowledge  that  the  brave  fellows  did  it  with  as 
anxious  solicitude  as  if  they  had  in  fact  been  war- 
riors of  the  race  whose  name  they  bore,  and  were 
preparing  their  young  king's  son  for  deadly  single 
combat. 

The  Prince  stepped  up  to  the  mark;  the  weapon 
trembled  in  the  hand  of  his  second,  a  scarred  veteran, 
as  he  took  his  position  beside  him.  "Ready!" — "Go!" 
The  blades  whistled  in  the  air.  The  Prince  did  not 
behave  badly;  a  long  habit  of  cautious  self-command 
stood  him  in  good  stead;  he  avoided  exposing  himself 
dangerously;  and  his  second  drew  upon  himself  a 
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sharp  warning  from  the  umpire  for  inconsiderately  ex- 
posing his  own  person  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
blade.  The  Arminian  was  far  superior  in  strength  and 
skill,  but  he  afterwards  acknowledged  to  his  intimate 
friends  that  it  had  quite  disconcerted  him  to  see  the 
princely  scion  within  reach  of  his  broadsword.  After 
the  fourth  pass,  blood  streamed  from  Ulf's  broad 
cheek  on  to  his  shirt.  His  second  demanded  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  fight,  but  the  umpire  declared  the 
quarrel  ended.  As  the  Prince  stood  still  in  his  place 
the  sword  fell  from  his  hand,  and  there  was  a  slight 
tremulous  motion  in  his  fingers;  but  he  smiled,  and 
there  was  a  pleased  expression  on  his  face.  In  one 
short  quarter  of  an  hour  a  boy  had  attained  the  self- 
reliance  of  a  man.  Before  the  Prince  turned  to  his 
antagonist  he  embraced  the  Markomann,  and  said: 
"Now  I  can  thank  you  from  my  heart."  The  umpire 
led  him  to  his  opponent,  who  was  standing  ill-humor- 
edly before  the  Doctor,  but  yet  could  not  suppress  a 
smile  that  gave  him  some  pain,  and  both  shook 
hands.  Then  the  Arminians  approached  to  greet  the 
Prince,  while  the  umpire  called  out  "  Second  event." 

But  the  Prince,  who  had  resumed  his  mantle,  went 
to  the  director  of  the  duels,  and  began:  "  I  cannot  go 
away  without  making  a  great  request.  I  was,  unfor- 
tunately, the  cause  of  the  painful  occurrence  that  has 
occasioned  this  discord  among  the  students.  I  well 
know  that  I  have  no  right  here  to  express  any  wish, 
but  it  would  be  a  pleasant  recollection  forever  for  me 
if  I  could  bring  about  peace  and  reconciliation." 

At  this  moment  the  Prince  might  have  made  any 
demand  upon  his  Markomanns,  and  even  the  Armi- 
nians were  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  event.  A 
murmur  of  approbation  passed  through  the  room,  and 
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the  umpire  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice:  "  The  Prince 
has  spoken  well."  The  gloomy  looks  of  some  indi- 
viduals were  disregarded;  the  seconds  and  seniors  held 
a  consultation  upon  the  spot,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  impending  challenges  were  amicably  settled,  and 
a  general  reconciliation  brought  about. 

The  Prince,  surrounded  by  the  Markomanns,  left 
the  house  and  jumped  into  the  carriage  awaiting  him. 
Kriiger  opened  the  bed-room  door  to  him. 

The  Chamberlain  had  been  much  surprised  this 
morning  at  the  long  repose  of  his  young  master;  but 
when  he  came  to  breakfast  he  found  his  Prince  sitting 
comfortably  at  the  table. 

After  Kriiger  had  gone  away,  the  Prince  began: 
"  The  duel  has  been  settled,  Weidegg.  I  fought 
it  out  myself."  The  Chamberlain  stood  up,  hor- 
rified. "  I  tell  you  it  because  it  could  not  long  be* 
kept  a  secret.  I  hope  that  the  quarrel  among  the  stu- 
dents will  be  settled  by  it.  Do  not  say  anything 
against  it,  nor  be  annoyed  at  the  matter.  I  have  done 
what  I  considered  to  be  right,  or,  at  all  events,  what 
was  least  wrong,  and  am  happier  than  I  have  been  for 
a  long  time." 

The  Markomanns  had  begged  of  all  present  to  give 
their  word  that  the  events  of  the  morning  should  not 
be  spoken  of,  and  one  may  assume  that  every  one  kept 
his  promise.  Nevertheless,  the  news  flew  quick  as 
lightning  through  the  University  and  city,  that  the 
Prince  himself  had  composed  the  quarrel  by  his  valiant 
and  manly  conduct.  The  Chamberlain  perceived  from 
the  indications  of  pleasure  from  the  Markomanns,  and 
the  friendly  greetings  which  his  young  master  re- 
ceived in  the  street,  and  still  more  from  the  altered  de- 
meanor of  the  Prince  himself,  that  the  secret  duel  had 
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had  a  good  result,  and  this  reconciled  him  a  little  to 
the  vexatious  occurrence. 

When  the  Prince  some  time  after  visited  the  Rec- 
tor's house,  he  was  led  into  the  latter's  study,  and 
Werner  greeted  him,  smiling.  "  I  was  obliged  to  in- 
form the  government  of  what  had  lately  taken  place, 
and  to  add,  according  to  the  unanimous  sentiments  of 
the  students  summoned  to  appear  before  me,  that  your 
Highness  had,  by  your  interposition,  contributed  es- 
sentially to  the  restoration  of  peace.  It  has  become 
my  duty  to  express  to  you  the  warm  acknowledgment 
of  the  academical  authorities.  I  venture  to  give  ex- 
pression to  my  own  wish,  that  all  that  your  Highness 
has  gone  through  on  this  occasion  may  ever  leave  an 
agreeable  and  also  profitable  recollection." 

As  the  Prince  bowed  to  Use,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 
'"All  has  gone  off  well.  I  thank  you."  Use  looked 
proudly  at  her  young  Prince.  Yet  she  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  fearful  anxiety  of  the  previous  day, 
and  she  was  more  reserved«with  him  than  usual. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
CHAOS. 

SPRING  smiled  cheerfully  on  the  country  ;  the  flow- 
ering shrubs  and  the  beds  in  the  garden  combined 
their  colors  brilliantly  ;  this  year,  starlings  actually  sang 
in  Mr.  Harm's  cages,  and  rananculi  and  other  wild 
flowers  in  the  meadow  in  front  of  Mr.  Hummel's  gar- 
den rejoiced  in  the  moist  warmth.  It  was  a  pleasant  time 
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for  our  academical  citizens;  the  quarrels  of  the  winter 
were  settled,  the  beadles  put  on  their  night-caps  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  the  lectures  of  the  Professors  went  on 
smoothly  and  pleasantly. 

The  Rector  also  enjoyed  the  repose,  and  he  needed 
it,  for  Use  saw  with  anxiety  that  his  cheeks  were  thin- 
ner, and  that  in  the  evening  a  lassitude  came  over  him 
that  formerly  he  had  not  known. 

"  He  ought  to  rest  from  his  work  a  few  months," 
advised  the  physician;  that  will  lend  him  new  life  and 
strength  for  years  to  come;  every  man  of  studious 
habits  requires  such  relaxation  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing his  life;  traveling  would  be  the  best  thing." 

Felix  laughed,  but  his  wife  kept  this  counsel  faith- 
fully in  mind,  and  endeavored,  meanwhile,  as  often  as 
possible,  to  draw  her  husband  from  his  books  into  the 
air.  She  put  her  arm  within  his  and  took  him  into  the 
wood  and  green  meadows;  she  pointed  out  to  him  the 
butterflies  that  fluttered  over  the  wild  flowers,  and  the 
flights  of  birds  that  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  warm 
sun-light. 

"  Now  is  the  time  for  that  restlessness  of  which 
you  once  told  me.  Have  you  not  noticed  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Professor,  "  and  if  you  will  go  with 
me,  we  will,  at  least  in  fancy,  travel  together  into  for- 
eign parts." 

"  Will  you  take  me  with  you?"  exclaimed  Use,  de- 
lighted. "  I  am  like  the  woodchuck:  I  only  know  the 
hole  from  which  my  master  brought  me,  and  the  cover 
of  the  cage  in  which  I  am  fed.  If  I  could  have  my 
wish,  I  should  like  to  see  snow-capped  peaks  rising 
high  above  the  clouds,  and  abysses  of  immeasurable 
depths.  But  from  the  mountains  I  would  descend  to 
olive-trees  and  oranges.  For  years  I  have  heard  of 
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the  men  who  have  lived  there,  and  have  seen  how 
your  heart  leaps  for  joy  whenever  you  speak  of  the 
blue  ocean  and  of  the  grandeur  of  the  old  cities.  I 
would  gladly  see  all  this,  and  hear  you  talk  and  feel 
the  pleasure  which  you  would  have  in  revisiting  the 
scenes  so  dear  to  you." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Professor;  "  to  the  Alps  and 
then  to  Naples;  but  in  passing  I  must  work  a  few  weeks 
at  Florence  upon  Tacitus." 

"Ah!"  thought  Use,  "there  is  the  manuscript 
again." 

They  were  sitting  under  a  large  oak,  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  towered  above  the  new 
generation  of  trees  in  the  forest,  as  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's  does  above  the  towers  and  roofs  of  the  Holy 
City. 

When  they  came  out  from  the  copse  into  the  open 
space,  they  saw,  amidst  the  flowers  in  the  meadow,  the 
livery  of  a  lackey,  and  then  perceived  the  Prince  and 
his  attendant,  together  with  a  proprietor  from  a  neigh- 
boring village.  The  gentleman  approached  and 
greeted  them. 

"  We  have  a  design  upon  some  hours  of  your  lei- 
sure," called  out  the  Chamberlain  to  the  Professor, 
and  the  Prince  began: 

"  I  wish  to  invite  some  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  University  to  an  entertainment  in  the  open 
air,  as  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  them  at 
a  house  of  my  own.  It  will  be  a  small  party,  and  as 
rural  as  possible;  we  thought  of  this  spot,  as  your 
wife  had  often  extolled  it.  I  would  be  grateful  for  your 
assistance  and  advice  as  to  the  arrangements." 

"  If  your  Highness  wishes  to  please  the  ladies,  you 
should  also  invite  the  children.  If  it  is  at  the  same 
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time  a  children's  party,  your  Highness  maybe  assured 
that  it  will  leave  a  pleasant  impression." 

This  was  agreed  to.  Dainty  invitations  were  sent 
to  the  Rector  and  Deans,  and  the  Professors  with 
whom  the  Prince  was  personally  acquainted,  and  their 
families,  to  an  entertainment  in  the  open  air.  The  idea 
was  approved  by  great  and  small,  and  gave  rise  to 
pleasant  anticipations  among  the  acquaintances  of  the 
Rector's  wife. 

Laura  had  received  an  invitation,  and  her  pleasure 
was  great.  But  when  in  the  evening  it  appeared  that 
the  Doctor  was  not  invited,  she  was  quite  put  out. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  be  his  advocate,"  said  she,  to 
Use,  "but  he  is  precisely  in  my  position;  and  if  I  am 
asked  on  your  account,  he  ought  to  be  for  the  sake  of 
your  husband.  Their  having  neglected  to  do  this  is 
want  of  tact,  or  something  worse;  and,  as  he  is  not 
asked,  I  am  determined  not  to  go;  for,  let  Fritz  Hahn 
be  what  he  will,  he  has  not  deserved  a  slight  from 
these  people." 

In  vain  did  Use  try  to  explain  to  her  that  the  Doc- 
tor had  not  visited  the  Prince,  from  whom  the  invita- 
tions came.  Laura  remained  obstinate,  and  replied: 

"You  are  an  eloquent  defender  of  your  Prince,  and 
more  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  great  people 
than  I  had  supposed.  But  when  the  picnic-day  comes 
I  shall  feign  illness,  you  may  rely  on  that.  If  my  friend 
over  the  way  is  not  invited  I  shall  not  go.  But  do  not 
tell  the  Doctor,  lest  little  Fritz  should  fancy  I  do  it  for 
love  of  him;  it  is  not  friendship  for  him,  but  dis- 
pleasure at  the  Court  people." 

One  Sunday  there  drew  up  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  great  oak,  first  a  large  van  with  Kriiger  and  a 
cook,  then  the  Prince's  equipages  bringing  the  ladies 
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and  gentlemen,  and  an  omnibus  adorned  with  garlands 
and  wreaths  brought  the  children  of  the  different  fam- 
ilies. A  tent  had  been  set  up  in  the  meadow,  and  a 
little  apart,  concealed  in  the  copse,  a  wooden  hut  was 
erected  as  a  temporary  kitchen;  a  band  of  music  was 
stationed  in  the  wood  and  welcomed  the  parties  as 
they  arrived.  The  Prince  and  his  Chamberlain  re- 
ceived their  guests  near  the  wood,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  centre  of  the  picnic-grounds,  where  a 
prodigious  work  of  the  highest  confectionery  art  formed 
the  lighthouse,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  they  all 
dropped  anchor.  Soon  there  was  a  clatter  of  cups, 
the  unavoidable  preparation  for  thorough  German  fes- 
tivity. In  the  beginning  the  company  were  solemn; 
there  was  something  unusual  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  fete  which  occasioned  reflection.  But  when  Raschke, 
raising  the  flaps  of  his  coat,  seated  himself  on  the 
grass,  and  the  other  gentlemen  followed  his  example 
and  lit  the  cigars  which  were  presented  to  them,  the 
meadow  assumed  a  bucolic  appearance.  Even  the 
Rector  sat  on  the  turf  with  his  legs  crossed  in  Turkish 
fashion;  near  him  the  Consistorial  Councillor  on  a 
chair;  and  somewhat  further  off,  on  the  trunk  of  a 
shattered  tree,  the  still  hostile  Struvelius,  with  his 
bristling  hair  and  silent  manner,  like  the  sorrowful 
spirit  of  an  old  willow.  Apart  from  them,  but  en- 
throned on  a  high  ant-hill,  over  which  he  had  spread 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  sat  Master  Knips;  he  held 
his  slouch  hat  respectfully  under  his  arm,  and  rose 
whenever  the  Prince  approached.  Meanwhile  the  lat- 
ter exerted  himself  to  entertain  the  ladies,  with  whom 
he  had  been  a  favorite  since  the  occurrence  of  last 
winter,  and  to-day  he  completely  gained  the  hearts 
of  both  mothers  and  daughters.  Use  and  he  worked 
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together  with  a  mutual  understanding:  Use,  elevated 
by  the  thought  that  people  were  pleased  with  her 
Prince,  and  he  happy  at  heart  that  he  had  some  work 
in  common  with  the  Rector's  wife. 

Never  yet  had  he  felt  on  such  an  intimate  footing 
with  her  as  he  did  to-day.  He  looked  only  at  her,  he 
thought  only  of  her.  Amid  the  buzz  of  conversation, 
amid  the  sound  of  the  music,  he  listened  to  every  word 
that  fell  from  her  lips.  Whenever  he  approached  her 
he  felt  a  glow  of  transport.  In  plucking  a  leaf  from 
a  tree,  the  lace  of  her  sleeve  passed  over  his  face,  and 
the  touch  of  the  delicate  texture  brought  the  color 
into  his  cheeks.  Her  hand  rested  a  moment  on  his 
as  she  offered  him  a  ladybird,  and  the  slight  pressure 
made  his  heart  beat  fast. 

"The  ladybird  knows  your  Highness's  future,"  said 
Use.  "  You  should  ask  it:  Ladybird,  ladybird,  shall 
I  be  happy  long? — one  year,  two  years?  and  so  forth, 
till  it  flies  away." 

The  Prince  began  the  sentence,  but  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  first  year  when  it  flew  away. 

"That  does  not  apply  to  you,"  said  Use,  laughing, 
to  console  him.  "The  little  creature  was  angry  at  me 
yet." 

"  I  had  rather  bear  the  misfortune  myself,"  said  the 
Prince,  in  a  low  tone,  "than  that  you  should  suffer  it." 

While  Use,  startled  at  the  deep  meaning  of  his 
words,  turned  to  the  ladies,  he  stealthily  picked  up 
the  kerchief  that  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders,  and, 
behind  a  tree,  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

Still  merrier  did  the  young  people  become,  when 
from  the  hut  behind  the  bushes  two  men  stepped 
forth  with  red-coats  and  drums,  and  invited  them  to 
try  their  skill  at  the  popinjay.  The  Chamberlain  took 
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the  superintendence  of  the  boys,  and  Use  of  the  girls; 
foresters  and  lackeys  helped  with  the  cross-bows;  the 
arrows  struck  incessantly  on  the  body  of  the  bird,  for 
the  hitting  was  made  easy,  and  those  who  did  not 
win  could  admire  the  prizes,  which  were  arranged 
on  two  tables.  Everything  went  on  smoothly,  as  is 
fitting  at  Court  fetes;  the  lackeys  moved  incessantly 
among  the  company,  with  every  imaginable  refresh- 
ment; the  splints  from  the  popinjays  fell  like  hail,  and 
the  Prince  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  children  who 
thronged  round  him.  Bertha  Raschke  became  queen 
of  tournament,  and  a  little  son  of  the  Consistorial 
Councillor  her  consort.  The  children,  carrying  their 
presents,  followed  the  drummers  with  joyous  shouts 
up  to  a  long  table,  where  a  supper  was  prepared  for 
them.  They  were  to  sit  down  with  the  king  and 
queen  in  the  middle.  The  foresters  and  lackeys  served 
the  different  courses.  The  Chamberlain  could  not 
have  devised  anything  better  to  please  the  parents; 
and  the  fathers  walked  behind  the  chairs  and  enjoyed 
seeing  the  little  ones  drinking  harmless  wine  out  of 
the  crystal  glasses,  their  rosy  faces  expressing  de- 
lighted astonishment  at  the  beautiful  china  and  silver 
dishes.  They  soon  became  merry;  finally  the  little 
Consistorial  Councillor  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Prince;  all  the  children  cried  "Hurrah!"  the  drum- 
mers drummed,  the  music  struck  up,  and  the  parents 
stood  round  thanking  the  giver  of  the  feast.  Use 
brought  a  garland  of  wild  flowers  which  the  ladies  had 
woven,  and  begged  permission  of  the  Prince  to  put  it 
upon  him.  He  stood  amidst  the  happy  party  elevated 
by  the  innocent  joy  of  all  around  him,  and  by  the  re- 
spectful attachment  which  was  visible  on  all  counten- 
ances. He  looked  at  Use  with  silent  thanks,  and 
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without  apparent  cause  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Again  the  children  screamed  out  "  Hurrah!  "  and  the 
drums  beat. 

A  horseman  in  strange  livery  galloped  out  of  the 
wood;  the  Chamberlain,  in  consternation,  approached 
the  Prince,  and  handed  him  a  letter  with  a  black  seal. 
The  Prince  hastened  into  the  tent,  and  the  Chamber- 
lain followed  him. 

The  wild  flowers  had  brought  the  young  gentle- 
man no  good  fortune.  The  pleasure  of  the  fete  was 
over;  the  company  stood  in  groups  about  the  tent, 
uncertain  and  sympathizing.  At  last  the  Prince  and 
the  Chamberlain  came  out.  While  the  latter  turned 
to  the  Rector  and  to  those  who  surrounded  him,  Use 
saw  the  Prince  at  her  side  with  deep  sorrow  depicted 
on  his  countenance. 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  excuse  me  to  the  ladies,  as  I  am 
obliged  to  depart  immediately:  my  sister's  husband 
has  died,  after  a  short  illness,  and  my  poor  sister  is 
very  unhappy."  In  great  agitation,  he  continued: 
"  I  myself  knew  my  brother-in-law  only  slightly,  but 
he  was  very  kind  to  my  sister,  and  she  felt  happier 
with  him  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life.  She 
writes  to  me  in  despair,  and  the  misfortune  is  for  her 
quite  inexpressible.  Under  existing  circumstances 
she  cannot  remain  in  her  present  abode,  and  I  foresee 
that  she  must  return  to  us.  It  is  our  bitter  fate  always 
to  be  tossed  about,  never  to  remain  quiet.  I  know 
that  I  shall  meet  with  a  similar  misfortune.  I  feel 
myself  happy  here, — to  you  I  can  confess  this, — and  I 
regret  to  say  that  this  death  makes  it  very  uncertain 
whether  I  shall  ever  return.  I  go  to  my  sister  to- 
morrow for  a  few  days.  Pray  think  of  me  kindly." 

He  bowed  and   retired   into  the  tent,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  his  carriage  was  on  its  way  back  to  the 
city. 

Use  hastened  to  her  husband,  who  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  Chamberlain  to  act  for  the  Prince.  It 
was  immediately  determined  to  break  up  the  party: 
the  children  were  put  into  the  carriages,  and  the  rest 
returned  to  the  city  in  earnest  conversation. 

Meanwhile  Laura  feigned  illness,  and  sat  in  her 
little  sitting-room  rummaging  about  among  the  old 
ballads.  After  the  meeting  in  the  village  garden  she 
had  discovered  with  dismay  that,  in  her  anxiety  about 
the  Doctor,  she  had  much  diminished  her  treasure: 
full  a  dozen  of  the  best  were  gone,  and  thus  the  tie  by 
which  she  held  the  collector's  heart  fast  threatened 
to  come  to  an  end.  She  had,  therefore,  not  sent  any- 
thing since  the  drinking-song.  But  to-day,  when  the 
Doctor  had  experienced  treatment  that  gave  her  more 
concern  than  it  did  him,  she  sought  for  something  to 
console  him. 

A  heavy  step  on  the  staircase  disturbed  her  in  the 
work  of  selection.  She  had  hardly  time  to  throw  her 
treasures  into  the  secret  drawer  before  Mr.  Hummel 
was  at  the  door.  It  was  a  rare  visit,  and  Laura  re- 
ceived him  with  the  foreboding  that  his  coming  por- 
tended serious  results.  Mr.  Hummel  approached  his 
daughter  and  looked  at  her  closely,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  new  Paris  invention. 

"  So  you  have  a  headache,  and  could  not  accept 
the  invitation?  I  am  not  accustomed  to  that  in  my 
daughter.  I  cannot  prevent  your  mother  from  allow- 
ing her  feelings  to  affect  her  brains,  at  times;  but  I 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  your  head  should,  under 
all  circumstances,  remain  sound.  Why  did  you  not 
accept  the  invitation  to  the  picnic?  " 
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"  It  would  have  been  an  intolerable  constraint  upon 
me,"  said  Laura. 

"I  understand,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel.  "I  am  not 
much  in  favor  of  princes,  but  not  much  against  them 
either.  I  cannot  discover  that  they  have  greater 
heads  than  other  people.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to 
consider  them  simply  as  ordinary  customers  who  are 
not  always  number  one,  neither  do  they  always  wear 
number  one  goods.  Nevertheless,  when  a  prince  in- 
vites you,  with  other  distinguished  persons,  to  a  re- 
spectable summer  entertainment,  and  you  refuse  to 
go,  I,  as  your  father,  ask  you  for  the  reason;  and,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  it  shall  now  be  no  question  of 
headache." 

Laura  perceived,  from  the  expression  of  her  fa- 
ther's countenance,  that  he  had  some  other  idea  in 
his  head. 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  the  truth,  I  will  make  no 
secret  of  it.  I  am  not  invited  on  my  own  account; 
for  what  do  these  people  care  about  me?  It  is  only  as 
the  appendage  of  our  lodgers." 

"  You  knew  that  when  the  invitation  came,  and  yet 
you  jumped  for  joy." 

"  The  idea  only  occurred  to  me  afterwards  when — 

"  When  you  learnt  that  the  Doctor  over  there  was 
not  invited,"  completed  Mr.  Hummel.  "  Your  mother  is 
a  very  worthy  woman,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  high- 
est respect,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  can 
screw  a  secret  out  of  her.  When  you  thus  ruminate 
over  what  neither  your  father  nor  the  world  should 
know,  you  should  confide  it  to  no  one,  either  in  our 
house  or  in  any  other." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Laura,  with  decision;  "  if  you 
have  discovered  it,  hear  it  now  from  me.  I  am  a 
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plebeian  just  as  much  as  Fritz  Hahn  is;  he  has  been 
in  the  society  of  those  Court  people  more  frequently 
than  I;  their  taking  no  notice  of  him  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  they  considered  one  who  is  his  equal  as  a 
superfluous  addition." 

An  expression  of  irony  overspread  the  broad  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Hummel. 

"So  that  fellow  over  there  is  your  equal?  "  he  be- 
gan; "that  is  exactly  what  I  wished  to  disabuse  your 
mind  of.  I  should  not  approve  of  your  regulating  your 
feelings  according  to  that  weather-cock  over  the  way. 
I  do  not  choose  that  the  idea  should  ever  come  into 
the  head  of  Hahn  Junior  to  build  an  arch  across  the 
street,  and  to  wander  about  in  slippers  from  one  house 
to  the  other.  The  thought  does  not  please  me.  I  will 
bring  forward  only  one  reason,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  old  grudge.  He  is  his  father's  son,  and  he 
has  no  real  energy  of  character.  One  who  can  en- 
dure to  sit  year  after  year  in  that  straw-nest,  turning 
over  the  pages  of  books,  would  not,  if  I  were  a  girl,  be 
the  man  for  me.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  very 
learned,  and  may  know  much  about  things  that  other 
men  care  little  for;  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  he 
has  accomplished  anything  by  it.  Therefore,  if  that 
should  happen,  which  will  not  happen  so  long  as  the 
property  over  there  is  a  poultry-yard, — if  I,  Henry 
Hummel,  should  consent  that  my  only  child  should  sit 
knitting  stockings  in  front  of  the  white  Muse,  it  would 
be  a  misfortune  for  my  child  herself.  For  you  are  my 
daughter.  You  are  just  as  self-willed  as  I  am;  and  if 
you  should  get  among  those  white-livered  people,  you 
would  disturb  them  lamentably,  and  be  very  unhappy 
yourself.  Therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  your  head- 
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ache  was  silliness,  and   I  wish  never  to  hear  again  of 
like  ailments.     Good  day,  Miss  Hummel." 

He  strode  out  of  the  door,  and  as  he  heavily 
descended  the  stairs,  he  hummed  the  tune: 

"  Bloom,  sweet  violet,  that  I  myself  have  reared." 

Laura  sat  at  her  writing-table  supporting  her  heavy 
head  with  both  her  hands.  This  had  been  a  trying 
scene.  The  speech  of  her  stern  father  had  wounded 
her  deeply.  But  in  his  depreciating  observations  on 
their  neighbor's  son  there  was  a  certain  truth,  which 
had  already  crept  like  a  hateful  spider  over  the  bright 
leaves  of  her  sympathy.  He  must  go  out  into  the 
world.  Her  friends  below  were  thinking  of  going  into 
foreign  parts.  Ah!  she  herself,  a  poor  bird,  fluttered 
her  wings  in  vain,  for  the  fetters  on  her  feet  held 
her  back.  But  he  could  free  himself.  She  would  lose 
him  from  her  neighborhood,  perhaps  lose  him  for  ever; 
but  this  ought  not  to  hinder  her  from  telling  him  the 
truth.  She  hastily  searched  among  the  old  sheets; 
she  could  find  but  one  ballad,  which  undoubtedly  did 
not  fit  the  Doctor,  inasmuch  as  it  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  a  dissolute  wanderer.  The  song  was  inap- 
propriate, but  there  was  none  better.  Our  ancestors, 
when  not  occupied  in  highway  exploits,  took  little 
pleasure  in  travelling.  The  letter  must  do  the  work. 
She  wrote  as  follows:— 

"  The  summer  birds  are  flying,  and  man  also 
yearns  after  the  distant  lands  of  his  dreams.  Do  not 
be  angry  with  the  sender  of  this,  for  begging  you  to 
imbibe  something  of  the  spirit  of  this  song.  Your 
home  is  too  narrow  for  you.  Your  merits  are  not  ap- 
preciated here  as  they  deserve.  You  are  deprived  in 
the  quiet  house  of  your  parents  of  those  experiences 
which  a  man  gains  when  he  forms  his  life  by  his  own 
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qualifications.  I  well  know  that  your  highest  task  will 
always  be  to  promote  learning  by  your  writings.  That 
you  may  do  everywhere.  But  do  not  think  it  beneath 
you  to  influence  younger  minds  by  personal  inter- 
course with  them,  and  to  participate  in  the  struggles 
of  their  generation.  Away,  Doctor!  the  unknown 
bird  sings  to  you  the  song  of  the  wanderer.  With 
sorrow  will  your  loss  be  felt  by  those  you  leave  be- 
hind." 

About  the  same  hour,  Gabriel  was  sitting  in  his 
room  brushing  the  last  specks  of  dust  from  his  best 
livery  which  he  had  spread  over  a  chair.  At  his  feet 
lay  the  red  dog,  licking  his  paws  and  giving  utterance 
to  an  occasional  growl.  Gabriel  looked  contemptu- 
ously at  the  dog. 

"  You  are  not  handsomer,  nor  better  than  last 
winter.  Your  knavish  nature  delights  in  nothing  but 
eating,  and  flying  at  the  legs  of  the  passers-by.  I  have 
never  known  a  dog  so  much  hated,  or  who  deserved 
it  so  well;  for  your  only  pleasure  is  to  despise  all  that  is 
respectable.  What  is  your  favorite  amusement?  When 
it  has  rained  and  a  ray  of  sun  attracts  people  to  walk 
in  the  wood,  you  lurk  on  the  steps;  and  when  a  young 
girl  appears  clad  in  her  light  summer  dress,  then  you 
leap  like  a  frog  into  the  puddle  that  lies  before  her, 
and  spatter  her  dress  all  over,  and  I  have  to  fetch  a 
cab  to  take  her  home.  What  did  the  strolling  cigar- 
dealer  do  yesterday  to  provoke  you.  His  chest  was 
standing  on  the  bench  in  Mr.  Hummel's  garden,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  bargain  was  certain.  The  cigar-man 
went  a  few  steps  from  his  chest  to  speak  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  you,  miscreant,  made  a  spring  at  the 
bread  and  butter  lying  on  the  chest,  and  came  with  all 
fours  on  the  glass.  It  broke,  and  the  splinters  mixed 
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with  the  cigars;  you  trampled  them  altogether  inta  a 
powder,  and  then  returned  to  the  house.  You,  mon- 
ster, caused  your  master  to  deal  roughly  with  the 
trader  when  he  complained  of  you,  and  the  man 
packed  up  his  wares  and  went  away  from  our  house 
with  a  curse  on  his  lips.  On  what  nocturnal  excur 
sion  have  you  been  since  then?  No  human  eye  has 
seen  you." 

He  bent  down  towards  the  dog.. 

"  So  this  time  it  has  gone  into  your  flesh.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  can  injure  yourself  as  well  as  others." 

Gabriel  examined  the  dog's  paw  and  extracted  a 
glass  splinter.  The  dog  looked  at  him  and  whined. 

"  If  I  only  knew,"  continued  Gabriel,  shaking  his 
head,  "  what  pleases  the  dog  in  me.  Is  it  the  bones, 
or  perhaps  some  roguish  trait  of  mine  that  amuses 
him?  He  hates  the  whole  world,  and  even  snarls  at 
his  master;  but  he  comes  to  visit  me  and  behaves 
himself  like  a  worthy  companion.  And  he  is  still  more 
crazy  about  my  master.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Rector  knows  much  of  Spitehahn.  But  whenever 
this  fiend  sees  my  Professor,  he  peeps  at  him  slyly 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  does  his  best  to 
wag  his  tuft  of  a  tail.  And  when  my  master  goes  to 
the  University,  he  runs  after  him  like  a  lamb  behind 
its  mother.  How  comes  it  that  this  black  soul  at- 
taches itself  to  the  Professor?  What  does  he  want 
with  our  learning?  They  do  not  believe  in  you  any- 
how, Spitehahn." 

He  looked  round  suspiciously  and  hastily  donned 
his  coat.  .Arrayed  in  his  Sunday  attire  he  left  the 
house.  The  Hahn  family  were  not  at  home,  for  Dor- 
chen  was  looking  out  of  the  dressing-room  window. 
She  laughed  and  nodded.  Gabriel  took  courage,  and 
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stepped  into  the  enemies'  hall.  The  door  of  the  room 
opened.  Dorchen  stood  on  the  threshold  curtsying, 
and  Gabriel,  holding  the  handle  of  the  door,  began, 
solemnly: 

"It  would  be  much  more  pleasant  for  me  if  I  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you  in  your  walk 
to-day." 

Dorchen  replied,  twitching  at  her  apron: 

"  I  have  got  to  stay  here  to  mind  the  house,  but 
that  need  not  prevent  you  from  going." 

"I  should  then  take  no  pleasure  in  it,"  replied 
Gabriel,  bowing,  "for  I  should  be  always  thinking  of 
you,  and  I  had  much  rather  be  with  you  here  than 
only  think  of  you  in  the  open  air.  If,  therefore,  you 
would  allow  me  to  stay  here  a  little  while — ?" 

"Why,  come  in,  of  course,  Gabriel." 

"  Only  to  the  threshold,"  said  Gabriel,  advancing, 
still  holding  the  open  door.  "I  only  wanted  to  say 
that  the  number  of  which  you  lately  dreamt  is  not  to 
be  found  at  any  of  the  offices.  I  have,  therefore,  taken 
another,  and  have  had  it  drawn  by  a  little  beggar  lad, 
as  that  brings  good  luck.  I  shall  be  so  pleased  if  you 
will  play  this  number  with  me.  It  is  quite  a  sum,  for 
it  is  a  whole  eighth  of  a  ticket." 

"But  that  will  be  no  good  sign,"  said  Dorchen, 
with  pretty  embarrassment. 

"Why  not,  Fratilein?   It  was  a  real  beggar-boy." 

"No,  I  mean  when  two  play  together  who  love  one 
another." 

"Dear  Dorchen!"  cried  Gabriel,  approaching  nearer 
and  seizing  her  hand. 

A  hollow  gurgle  interrupted  the  conversation. 
Dorchen  drew  back  from  him  terrified. 

"It  was  a  ghost,"  she  cried. 

\  , ..  j 
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"That  is  impossible,"  said  Gabriel,  consolingly: 
"for,  first,  it  is  day-time;  secondly,  it  is  in  a  new 
house;  and,  thirdly,  spirits  generally  do  not  make  such 
a  noise.  It  was  something  in  the  street." 

"Your  being  here  is  a  real  comfort  to  me,"  ex- 
claimed the  timid  Dorchen.  "It  is  fearful  to  be  alone 
in  a  large  house." 

"To  be  together  in  a  small  house  is  particularly 
jolly,"  cried  Gabriel,  boldly.  "Ah,  Dorchen!  if  we 
could  venture  to  think  of  it." 

Again  a  slight  rumble  was  heard. 

"  There  must  be  something  here,"  cried  Dorchen. 
"  I  am  so  alarmed!" 

She  sprang  away  from  him  to  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Gabriel  took  a  yard  measure,  and  looked  under 
the  furniture. 

"So  you  are  there,  are  you?"  he  cried,  angrily, 
poking  with  the  yard  measure  under  the  sofa. 

Spitehahn  leaped  forth  with  a  bark  on  to  the  nearest 
chair,  from  the  chair  on  to  the  console,  on  which  the 
clock  stood;  he  knocked  down  the  clock,  and  dashed 
through  the  half-opened  door. 

It  was  the  parlor  clock  and  a  wedding  present. 
Mr.  Hahn  wound  it  up  every  evening  before  he  went 
to  bed;  it  had  two  alabaster  pillars  with  gilded  capi- 
tals; the  rest  was  of  American  wood,  and  represented 
a  triumphal  arch.  Now  the  treasure  lay  in  ruins,  the 
pillars  shattered,  the  woad  broken,  and  the  dial  split. 
In  the  opened  works  a  single  wheel  whirled  with  fear- 
ful rapidity,  all  the  rest  was  motionless.  Dorchen  stood 
dismayed  before  the  fragments,  and  wrung  her  hands. 

"  The  monster,"  groaned  Gabriel,  occupying  himself 
in  vain  with  the  shattered  work  of  art,  and  endeavor- 
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ing  with  no  better  result  to  comfort  the  poor  maiden, 
who  trembled  before  the  terrors  of  the  ensuing  hour. 

"I  had  a  foreboding,"  cried  Mr.  Hahn,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  "that  something  would  happen  to-day.  I 
forgot  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  to  wind  up  the 
clock.  But  now  my  patience  is  at  an  end;  there  will 
be  war  to  the  knife  between  him  over  the  way  and  me." 
He  approached  the  sobbing  maid  threateningly.  "Bear 
witness  to  the  truth,"  he  cried  out;  "  the  court  will 
demand  your  testimony.  Do  not  seek  safety  in  hypoc- 
risy and  lies.  Was  it  the  dog,  or  was  it  you?" 

Dorchen  dramatically  related  the  whole  trans- 
gression of  Spitehahn;  she  poked  under  the  sofa,  as  if 
she  could  draw  the  dog  out  bodily;  she  confessed, 
weepingly,  to  the  open  door,  and  explained  Gabriel's 
presence  as  owing  to  an  inquiry  he  had  made  of  her." 

"  Unfortunate  one,"  cried  the  master  of  the  house, 
"  I  see  your  embarrassment:  it  was  yourself;  your  con- 
science pricks  you.  How  can  you  show  that  the  dog 
was  under  the  sofa?  On  your  peril,  I  demand  a  tan- 
gible evidence." 

"Here  it  is,"  cried  Dorchen,  still  sobbing,  and 
pointing  in  tragic  attitude  with  her  hand  to  the 
ground. 

There  certainly  was  an  indubitable  proof  under  the 
sofa,  although  not  strictly  tangible.  The  dog  had  left 
behind  him  as  sure  a  confirmation  as  if  he  had  im- 
pressed his  seal  on  the  ground. 

Now,  Mrs.  Hahn  indignantly  gave  the  orders  which 
became  a  housewife  under  such  circumstances. 

"Do  not  attempt  it,"  cried  Mr.  Hahn;  "away  with 
towels  and  cloths;  this  shall  remain." 

"But,  Andreas,"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"This  shall  remain,  I  say;  it  must  be  acknowledged 
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and  certified  to.  Bring  Mr.  Ruddy  immediately,  and 
his  wife,  and  whatever  witnesses  you  can  find  on 
the  street." 

The  witnesses  came,  and,  standing  round,  exam- 
ined the  place  of  the  evil  deed;  but  Mr.  Hahn  hast- 
ened to  his  writing-table,  and  wrote  a  strong  letter  to 
Mr.  Hummel,  in  which  he  related  the  misdeed,  and 
threateningly  demanded  compensation.  This  letter 
Mr.  Ruddy  carried  off  to  Mr.  Hummel,  with  a  board 
on  which  were  laid  the  ruins  of  the  clock. 

Hummel  read  the  letter  carefully,  and  threw  it  on 
the  table. 

"  I  congratulate  your  master  upon  his  new  under- 
taking for  the  summer,"  he  said,  coldly.  "Carry  the 
debris  back  again;  I  have  no  answer  for  such  non- 
sense. Some  people  -will  make  fools  of  themselves." 

The  following  day  a  judicial  complaint  again 
raised  its  Medusa's  head  between  the  two  houses. 
This  time  even  Mrs.  Hahn  was  deeply  incensed;  and 
when  she,  shortly  after,  met  Laura  on  the  street,  she 
turned  her  good-humored  face  to  the  other  side,  to 
avoid  greeting  the  daughter  of  the  enemy. 

Laura  received  the  Doctor's  answer  to  her  letter. 
In  a  pretty  poem  the  happiness  of  the  parental  house 
was  extolled,  and  he  spoke  of  his  great  delight  in  his 
neighbor's  charming  daughter,  whom  the  poet  saw  in 
the  garden  among  her  flowers,  whenever  he  looked 
over  the  high  hedge.  He  further  added:  "The  advice 
which  you  express  so  sincerely  in  your  lines  has  found 
an  echo  in  me.  I  know  what  is  lacking  in  my  life. 
My  learning  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  find  recog- 
nition in  wider  circles,  an  honor,  which  the  friends  of 
a  learned  man  desire  for  him  more  eagerly  than  he 
himself  does;  it  also  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  adopt 
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the  academical  course  to  which  I  have  now  a  call  in 
foreign  parts.  But  the  nature  of  my  studies  takes  from 
me  all  hope  that  any  outward  results  can  ever  over- 
come the  hindrances  which  oppose  themselves  to  the 
secret  wishes  of  my  soul." 

"Poor  Fritz!"  said  Laura;  "  and  yet  poorer  me! 
Why  must  he  give  up  all  hope  because  he  studies 
Sanscrit?  It  is  not  courage  that  is  wanting  to  these 
learned  men,  as  father  says,  but  passion.  Like  the 
old  gods  about  whom  you  write,  you  have  no  human 
substance,  and  no  blood  in  your  veins.  A  few  sparks 
are  occasionally  kindled  up  in  your  life  and  one  hopes 
they  may  light  up  into  a  mighty  flame;  but  immedi- 
ately it  is  all  smothered  and  extinguished  by  prudent 
consideration."  She  rose  suddenly.  "Ah!  if  one  could 
but  lay  hold  of  Fritz  by  the  hair  and  cast  him  into 
the  wildest  tumult,  through  which  he  would  have  to 
fight  his  way  bloodily,  defy  my  father,  and  hazard  a 
great  deal,  in  order  to  win  what  he  in  his  gentle  way  says 
he  desires  for  himself!  Away  with  this  quiet,  learned 
atmosphere:  it  makes  those  who  breathe  it  contempt- 
ible! Their  strongest  excitement  is  a  sorrowful  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  over  other  mortals  or  themselves." 

Thus  did  the  passionate  Laura  chafe  in  her  attic- 
room,  and  again  was  her  paper  moistened  by  bitter 
tears,  as  she  sought  consolation  in  heroic  verses,  and 
called  upon  the  foreign  gods  of  the  Doctor  to  take  the 
field  against  the  pranks  of  Spitehahn. 

Glorious  Indra  and  all  ye  divinities  shining  in  heaven. 

That  have  so  often  conferred  blessings  on  races  of  men, 

Haste  in  rescue  to  us,  for  great  misfortune  doth  threaten. 

Ominous  shadows  of  night  darken  our  peaceable  home, 

Banish  the  child  from  the  father;  while  flat  on  the  door-step  outsprawling, 

Growleth  with  vengeful  intent  fiercely  th1  insidious  cur. 

The  peace  was  disturbed  not  only  for  the  neighbors 
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of  the  Park  street,  but  also  for  the  young  Prince,  at 
whose  fete  the  trouble  had  begun. 

The  Prince  was  detained  some  weeks  from  the 
city.  After  his  return,  he  lived  in  the  quiet  retire- 
ment that  the  duties  of  mourning  imposed  upon  him. 
Lectures  in  his  room,  were  again  resumed,  but  his 
place  at  Use's  tea-table  remained  empty. 

On  the  day  when  the  University  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, the  students  made  a  great  torchlight  proces- 
sion to  their  Rector's  house.  The  flaming  lights  waved 
in  the  old  streets;  the  fanfares  resounded,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  lusty  voices  of  the  singing  students  might 
be  heard;  gables  and  balconies  were  lighted  in  colored 
splendor;  the  marshals  swung  their  weapons  gaily, 
and  the  torch-bearers  scattered  the  sparks  among  the 
thronging  crowds  of  spectators.  The  procession 
turned  into  the  street  towards  the  valley;  it  stopped 
before  the  house  of  Mr.  Hummel.  Again  there  was 
music  and  singing;  a  deputation  solemnly  crossed  the 
threshold.  Hummel  looked  proudly  on  the  long 
stream  of  red  lights  which  flickered  about  and  lighted 
up  his  house.  The  whole  honor  was  intended  for  his 
house  alone,  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  glare 
and  smoke  from  illuminating  the  enemies'  roof, 
also. 

Upstairs  some  of  the  rector's  most  intimate  friends 
were  assembled;  he  received  the  leaders  of  the  stu- 
dents in  his  room,  and  there  were  speeches  and  replies. 
While  those  assembled  were  crowding  nearer  to  listen 
to  the  speech-making,  the  door  of  Use's  room  gently 
opened,  and  the  Prince  entered.  Use  hastened  to  meet 
him,  but  he  began,  without  greeting: 

"  I  have  come  to-day  to  bid  you  farewell.  What  I 
foresaw  has  happened.  I  have  received  orders  to  re- 
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turn  to  my  father.  To-morrow  I  and  my  attendant 
will  take  formal  leave  of  the  Rector  and  yourself,  but 
I  wished  first  to  see  you  for  a  moment;  and,  now  that 
I  stand  before  you,  I  cannot  express  the  feelings  that 
prompted  me  to  come.  I  thank  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness. I  beg  of  you  not  to  forget  me.  It  is  you  who 
have  made  the  city  so  dear  to  me.  It  is  you  who  make 
it  hard  for  me  to  go  away." 

He  spoke  these  words  so  softly  that  it  seemed  only 
as  if  a  breath  had  passed  into  Use's  ear;  and  he  did 
not  await  her  answer,  but  left  the  room  as  quickly  as 
he  came  into  it. 

Outside,  in  the  open  place  by  the  common,  the 
students  threw  their  torches  in  a  great  heap;  the  red 
flame  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  the  gray  smoke  encir- 
cled the  tops  of  the  trees;  it  rolled  over  the  houses  and 
crept  through  the  open  windows,  and  stifled  the 
breath.  The  flame  became  lower,  and  a  thin  smoke 
ascended  from  the  dying  embers.  It  had  been  a  rapid, 
brilliant  glow,  a  fleeting  fire,  now  extinguished,  and  only 
smoke  and  ashes  remained.  But  Use  was  still  stand- 
ing by  her  window,  and  looking  sorrowfully  out  upon 
the  empty  place. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THE    DRAMA. 

"  He  was  a  tyrant,"  exclaimed  Laura,  "  and  she 
was  right  not  to  obey  him." 

"  He  did  his  duty  harshly,  and  she  also,"  replied 
Use. 

"  He  was  a  cross-grained,  narrow-minded  fellow, 
who  was  at  last  humbled;  but  she  was  a  noble  hero- 
ine, who  cast  from  her  all  that  was  most  dear  on  earth 
in  order  to  fulfill  her  highest  obligations,"  said 
Laura. 
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"  He  acted  under  the  impulse  of  his  nature,  as  she 
did  according  to  hers.  Hers  was  the  stronger  charac- 
ter, and  she  went  victoriously  to  death.  The  burden 
of  his  deed  crushed  him  during  life,"  rejoined  Use. 

The  characters  which  the  ladies  were  discussing 
were  Antigone  and  Creon. 

The  Professor  had  one  autumn  evening  laid  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  on  his  wife's  table.  "  It  is  time 
that  you  should  learn  to  appreciate  the  greatest  poets 
of  antiquity  in  their  works."  He  read  them  aloud  and 
explained  them.  The  lofty  forms  of  the  Attic  stage 
hovered  in  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  German 
home.  Use  heard  around  her  curses  and  heart-break- 
ing lamentations,  she  saw  a  dark  fatality  impending 
over  men  of  the  noblest  feeling  and  iron  will;  she  felt 
the  storm  of  passion  raging  in  powerful  souls,  and 
heard,  amidst  the  cry  of  revenge  and  despair,  the  soft 
chords  of  soul-stirring  pathos  sounding  with  irresisti- 
ble magic. 

The  time  had  indeed  come  when  Use  could  com- 
prehend and  enter  into  the  feelings  and  fate  of  others 
than  herself. 

The  bright  rays  of  the  midday  sun  do  not  always 
shine  upon  the  paths  of  man.  Not  with  the  eye  alone 
does  he  seek  his  way  amid  the  shadows  of  night,  but 
he  hearkens,  too,  to  the  secret  voices  within  his  breast. 
From  the  battle  of  clashing  duties,  from  the  irresisti- 
ble impulse  of  passion,  it  is  not  with  most  men  a  care- 
ful thought  or  a  wise  adage  that  saves  or  ruins;  it  is 
the  quick  resolve  which  breaks  forth  from  within  like  an 
uncontrollable  impulse  of  nature  and  which  is  yet  pro- 
duced by  the  compulsion  of  their  whole  past  lives — by 
all  that  man  knows  and  believes,  by  all  that  he  has 
suffered  and  done.  What  forces  us  to  the  good  or  the  bad 
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in  the  sombre  hours  of  trial,  people  call  character,  and 
the  changing  steps  of  the  wayfarer  through  life  as  he 
seeks  his  way  amid  difficulty  and  danger,  the  specta- 
tor at  the  play  calls  dramatic  movement. 

He  only  who  has  wandered  amid  the  flitting  shad- 
ows of  night,  and  has  seriously  listened  to  the  secret 
admonitions  of  his  inmost  soul,  can  fully  understand 
the  spirit  of  others  who,  in  a  similar  position,  have 
sought  to  extricate  themselves  from  an  intricate  laby- 
rinth, and  have  found  safety  or  met  destruction. 

Use,  too,  had  experienced  hours  of  fleeting  terrors; 
she  also  had  trembled  as  to  whether  she  had  pursued 
the  right  path. 

The  seventh  tragedy  of  the  Greek  poet  had  been 
read;  the  boldest  representation  of  bitter  passion  and 
bloody  revenge.  Use  sat  mute  and  horrified  at  the 
outbreak  of  fearful  hatred  from  the  heart  of  Electra. 
Then  her  husband,  in  order  to  recall  her  to  less  anx- 
ious thoughts,  began:  "  Now  you  have  heard  all  that 
remains  to  us  of  the  art  and  power  of  a  wonderful  po- 
etical mind,  and  you  must  tell  me  which  of  his  char- 
acters has  most  attracted  you." 

"  If  you  mean  that  in  which  the  power  of  his  po- 
etry has  most  impressed  me,  it  is  always  the  newest 
form  which  has  appeared  to  me  the  greatest,  and  to- 
day it  is  the  monstrous  conception  of  Electra.  But  if 
you  ask  which  has  pleased  me  most — " 

"  The  gentle  Ismene?"  interrupted  the  Professor, 
laughing. 

Use  shook  her  head.  "  No,  it  is  the  valiant  son  of 
Achilles.  At  first  he  was  tempted  to  yield  to  the  cun- 
ning counsel  of  his  confederate,  and  do  violence  to  an 
unfortunate  fellow-creature;  but  after  a  long  struggle 
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his  noble  nature  conquers:  he  sees  that  it  will  be 
wrong,  and  he  asserts  his  manhood  by  refusing." 

The  Professor  closed  the  book,  and  looked  with 
astonishment  at  his  wife. 

"  There  is,"  continued  Use,  "in  the  greatest  charac- 
ters of  your  Greek  poet  a  stern  rigidity  that  fright- 
ens me.  Something  is  wanting  in  all  to  make  them 
like  us;  they  do  not  doubt  as  we  do,  nor  struggle;  even 
when  they  do  right,  their  greatness  consists  in  their 
immovable  determination  to  do  something  fearful,  or 
rigid  persistence  in  stemming  a  terrible  fate.  But 
while  we  expect  that  the  strong  man  shall  act  power- 
fully, according  to  his  nature,  either  for  good  or  evil, 
he  does  not  gain  our  full  human  sympathy,  unless  we 
have  the  certainty  that  he  experiences  an  inward 
struggle  such  as  we  may  ourselves  feel." 

"Such  as  we  may  ourselves  feel?"  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor, seriously,  laying  aside  the  book.  "  How  do  you 
come  by  this  experience?  Have  you,  Use,  some  secret 
from  your  husband?" 

Use  rose  and  looked  at  him  with  dismay. 

But  the  Professor  continued,  cheerfully:  "  I  will 
first  tell  you  why  I  ask,  and  what  I  would  like  to  know 
from  you.  When  I  brought  you  from  your  country- 
home  you  were,  in  spite  of  your  deep  German  feeling, 
in  many  respects  just  such  as  we  like  to  picture  to  our- 
selves Nausicaa  and  Penelope.  You  freely  received 
impressions  from  the  world  around  you;  you  stood 
sure  and  strong  in  a  firmly-bound  sphere  of  right  and 
duty;  with  childlike  trust  you  gathered  from  the  moral 
habits  of  your  circle,  and  from  Holy  Scripture,  your 
standard  of  judgment  and  conduct.  Your  love  for  me, 
and  contact  with  other  souls,  and  the  insight  into  a 
new  sphere  of  knowledge,  awakened  in  your  heart 
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passionate  vibrations;  uncertainty  came,  and  then 
doubt;  new  thoughts  struggled  against  old  impres- 
sions, the  demands  of  your  new  life  against  the  tenor 
of  your  maiden  years.  You  were  for  months  more  un- 
happy than  I  had  any  idea  of.  But  now,  when  I  have 
been  rejoicing  in  your  cheerful  repose  of  mind,  I  find 
you  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  that 
astonishes  me.  I  have  often  lately  seen,  with  secret 
pleasure,  how  warmly  you  have  sympathized  with, 
and  how  mildly  you  have  judged,  the  characters  of 
the  drama.  I  had  expected  that  their  hard  and  mon- 
strous fate  would  have  been  repulsive  to  you,  and  that 
you  would  have  felt  rapid  transitions  from  tenderness 
to  aversion.  But  you  have  sympathy  with  the  dark 
forms  as  well  as  with  the  bright,  as  if  your  soul  had 
begun  to  anticipate  that  in  one's  own  life,  good  and 
evil,  blessing  and  curse,  might  be  associated,  and  as 
if  you  had  yourself  experienced  that  man  has  not 
to  follow  an  outward  moral  law  alone,  however  exalted 
its  origin,  but  that  he  may  at  some  period  be  compelled 
to  seek  for  some  other  law  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
soul.  But  such  an  insight  men  can  only  attain  when 
they  themselves  experience  danger  and  trouble.  It 
is  improbable  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  with 
you,  unless  you  have  gone  through  some  experience 
to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger.  I  do  not  wish  to  urge 
your  confidence;  I  know  what  trust  I  can  repose  in 
you;  but  if  you  think  fit,  I  would  gladly  know  what 
has  given  rise  to  this  sensitive  feeling  for  the  secret 
struggles  of  men  who  are  hurried  along  by  a  tragic 
fate." 

Use  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  drew  him  into  her 
room.  "  It  was  on  this  spot,"  she  exclaimed,  "  a 
stranger  asked  me  whether  he  should  expose  himself 
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to  the  danger  of  death  for  the  sake  of  his  honor,  or 
whether  he  should  expose  another  in  his  place.  I  had 
given  him  a  right  to  ask  such  a  question,  for  I  had  be- 
fore spoken  to  him  of  his  life  with  greater  frankness 
than  was  prudent  for  a  careful  woman.  I  stood  and 
struggled  against  the  question  that  he  put  to  me,  but 
I  could  not  refuse  to  answer;  and,  Felix,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  I  gave  him  counsel 
which  might  have  brought  him  to  a  bloody  end.  I  gave 
him  that  advice  secretly,  and  I  became  entangled  in  a 
fatal  web  from  which  I  could  not  extricate  myself.  I 
thought  of  you,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  you,  as  you 
must  either  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  duties  of  your 
office,  or  you  must  for  ever  have  wounded  the  honor- 
able feelings  of  another.  I  questioned  our  holy  teach- 
ings: they  told  me  only  that  my  advice  was  sinful.  I  was 
unhappy,  Felix,  that  I  had  come  into  this  position,  but 
still  more  unhappy  that  neither  you  nor  the  teachings 
of  my  faith  could  help  me  out  of  it.  It  was  no  merit 
of  mine  that  things  turned  out  better  than  I  feared 
they  would.  Since  that  I  have  known,  Felix,  what 
struggles  of  conscience  are;  now  you  know  the  only 
secret  that  I  have  ever  had  from  you.  If  I  did  wrong, 
judge  me  mildly,  for  by  all  that  is  sacred  I  could  not 
have  done  otherwise." 

"And  the  Prince?"  asked  her  husband,  softly. 

"He  is  a  good  and  gentle  soul,  an  immature  man, 
while  I  was  your  wife.  With  him  there  was  no  doubt 
and  no  struggle." 

"I  know  enough,  you  earnest,  high-minded  wom- 
an," said  the  Professor,  "I  see  that,  as  against  your 
knowledge  of  life,  I  can  now  pack  up  my  books.  For 
of  what  value  is  the  teaching  of  books,  however  good 
they  may  be,  in  comparison  to  that  of  life.  A  foolish 
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student's  duel,  in  which  you  were  the  invisible  adviser, 
has  done  more,  perhaps  to  form  your  mind,  than  my 
prudent  words  would  have  done  in  the  course  of  years. 
Be  of  good  courage,  Lady  Use  of  Bielstein;  whatever 
fate  may  still  await  us,  I  know  now  that  you  are 
fitted  for  inward  struggles,  and  we  need  not  be  solici- 
tous about  dangers  from  without.  For,  however  much 
we  human  beings  may  be  troubled  and  agitated  here  on 
earth,  he  who  has  once  learnt  to  know  himself  so  well 
that  he  is  able  to  read  the  secret  writing  of  other  souls, 
is  well  protected  against  the  temptations  of  the 
world." 

What  the  German  scholar  said  as  he  now  so  warmly 
clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms  was  not  amiss,  only  it  is 
a  pity  that  we  have  no  certainty  of  reading  the  secrets 
of  other  souls;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  the  secret  writing  in  the  souls  of  others 
cannot  serve  us  in  warding  off  the  storms  of  our  own 
passions. 


The  Chamberlain,  who  now  acted  as  marshal  to 
the  Hereditary  Prince,  was  holding  a  conference  with 
his  father  upon  the  concerns  of  his  office.  Among 
other  things  there  was  also  the  question  of  promoting 
Kriiger,  of  butter-machine  fame,  to  higher  honors 
and,  what  was  of  no  less  importance,  to  the  full  salary 
due  the  valet  of  an  Hereditary  Prince.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectations the  Sovereign  was  ready  to  agree  to  his  pro- 
posals, and  the  Chamberlain,  pleased  at  the  gracious 
humor  of  his  master,  was  about  to  take  leave,  when 
the  Sovereign  stopped  him  by  the  kind  remark,  "Your 
sister  Malwine,  looks  ill;  does  she  dance  too  much? 
You  should  take  care  of  her  delicate  health;  nothing 
would  be  more  injurious  to  such  a  constitution  than 
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an  early  marriage.  I  hope  to  see  her  pleasant  coun  • 
tenance  at  Court  for  a  long  time  yet." 

Now  Fraulein  Malwine  was  secretly  betrothed  to  one 
of  the  Sovereign's  officers;  it  was  known  at  Court  and 
in  the  city,  but  the  betrothed  were  poor,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Sovereign  was  necessary  for  their  union.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  it  was  advisable  to  await  a  favor- 
able opportunity.  Therefore  the  Chamberlain  was 
alarmed  at  his  master's  words;  he  perceived  a  secret 
threat  in  them,  and  while  he  thanked  him  for  his 
gracious  sympathy,  his  face  betrayed  his  dismay. 

After  the  Sovereign,  by  this  short  turn  of  the  peg,  had 
tuned  the  strings  of  his  instrument,  he  continued,  with 
indifference:  "If  you  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
spare,  I  wish  you  to  accompany  me  into  the  cabinet 
of  antiquities." 

They  passed  through  corridors  and  halls  into  a 
distant  part  of  the  castle,  where,  on  an  upper  floor,  a 
large  collection  of  old  coins,  carved  stones,  and  other 
minor  relics  of  Greek  and  Roman  times,  were  ar- 
ranged. Many  generations  of  rulers  had  contributed 
to  it,  but  the  greatest  part  had  been  brought  by  the 
Sovereign  himself  when  returning  from  his  travels.  He 
had,  in  former  years,  taken  great  interest  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  things,  and  spent  large  sums  in 
purchasing  others;  but  gradually  this  fancy  had  passed 
off,  and  for  years  the  feather  brush  of  the  curator  had 
only  removed  the  dust  for  occasional  strangers  who 
had  happened  accidentally  to  hear  of  this  almost  un- 
known collection,  and  had  honored  it  with  a  visit. 

The  Chamberlain,  therefore  accompanied  his  mas- 
ter with  the  feeling  that  this  unusual  idea  signified 
something;  and  he  felt  a  gloomy  anticipation  that  what 
was  impending  boded  no  good.  The  Sovereign  re- 
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turned  with  a  nod  the  low  obeisance  of  the  dilapidated 
curator;  he  passed  in  review  the  long  rows  of 
rooms,  had  some  cases  opened  for  him,  took  in 
his  hand  the  written  catalogue,  and  examined  care- 
fully the  gold  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
his  successors,  and  inspected  a  collection  of  old  glass 
vessels  and  vases,  in  which  the  artistic  work  of 
the  ancient  glass-cutters  was  particularly  striking. 
Then  he  asked  for  the  strangers'  book,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  visitors  were  recorded.  After  he  had 
sent  the  man  away  with  a  commission,  he  began,  to 
his  attendant:  "  The  collection  is  less  seen  that  it  de- 
serves; I  have  long  thought  of  having  it  made  better 
known  and  more  useful  to  men  of  learning,  by  a  bet- 
ter arrangement  and  a  good  catalogue.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  little  pleasures  of  my  life;  I  have  learnt 
much  by  it,  and  it  has  at  times  banished  annoyances 
from  my  mind.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  would 
be  fitted  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  work  so 
important  and  exacting?" 

The  Chamberlain  bethought  himself,  but  no  one 
occurred  to  him. 

"  I  should  prefer  a  stranger,"  continued  the  Sov- 
ereign. "  That  will  give  rise  to  a  passing  and  unem- 
barrassed connection.  He  must  of  course  be  learned 
and  have  good  guarantees  of  character." 

The  Chamberlain  named  several  connoiseurs  from 
other  capitals.  The  Sovereign  looked  at  him  keenly, 
and  shook  his  head.  "  Think  it  over,"  he  repeated; 
"  perhaps  some  one  will  occur  to  you." 

The  examination  continued.  An  antique  vase  inter- 
ested the  Sovereign  by  reminding  him  of  how  he  had 
obtained  it.  A  Roman  woman,  of  great  beauty  and  com- 
manding figure,  had  suddenly  confronted  him  and  of- 
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fered  it  to  him  with  such  a  distinguished  manner,  that 
he,  as  he  laughingly  expressed  it,  was  so  surprised  by 
the  unusual  demeanor  of  the  woman,  and  her  sonorous 
voice,  that  he  paid  her  more  than  she  asked. 

No  one  yet  occurred  to  the  Chamberlain. 

On  his  way  back  to  his  apartments  the  Sovereign 
remained  standing  in  one  of  the  spacious  but  lonely 
halls  and  asked  the  Chamberlain,  "Has  it  not  oc- 
curred to  you  that  Scarletti  dresses  badly?" 

The  Chamberlain  dissented,  for  the  actress  men- 
tioned was  supposed  to  be  in  favor. 

"Yesterday  evening  she  carried  an  immense  bou- 
quet. To  which  of  our  young  men  is  this  ungraceful 
attention  to  be  ascribed?" 

Again  the  Chamberlain  was  astounded. 

"As  you  are  disposed  to  know  nothing  to-day,"  con- 
tinued the  Sovereign,  in  a  sharp  tone,  "  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Hereditary  Prince 
having  any  intercourse  whatever  with  the  ladies  of 
the  theatre.  He  is  not  old  enough  to  carry  on  such 
connections  with  the  necessary  reserve;  and  the  vanity 
of  these  ladies  will  bring  every  favor  to  public 
notice." 

The  Chamberlain  affirmed,  upon  his  honor,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  these  civilities  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  and  that,  even  if  the  assumption  of  his  gracious 
master  was  well  founded,  it  could  only  have  been  a 
passing  idea  of  the  Prince  that  had  occasioned  this 
gift.  "Your  Highness  will  be  convinced  that  I  would 
not  lend  a  hand  to  anything  of  this  kind." 

"But  I  do  not  choose  that  you  should  close  your 
eyes  to  it,"  continued  the  Sovereign,  bitterly;  "you 
stood  in  the  box  behind  the  Hereditary  Prince,  and 
you  must  have  seen  the  coquettish  look  of  admiration 
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which  she  cast  upon  him.  The  present  was  probably 
sent  by  the  new  valet;  let  him  know  that  in  my  service 
one  does  not  carry  two  faces  under  one  hood.  But  I 
require  of  you,"  he  continued,  more  calmly,  "that  you 
should  redouble  your  vigilance.  What  occupies  him 
now?" 

"He  attends  regularly  the  small  evening  parties 
of  the  Princess." 

"And  in  the  day?"  added  the  Sovereign,  continu- 
ing the  examination. 

"As  your  Highness  knows,  he  is  fond  of  music; 
he  plays  duets  with  the  music-master." 

"What  does  he  read?" 

The  Chamberlain  named  some  French  books. 
"May  I  be  allowed  humbly  to  make  a  proposal?  It 
would,  in  every  point  of  view,  be  useful  to  his  High- 
ness if  he  had  the  pleasure  of  devising  or  arranging 
something — perhaps  the  laying  out  of.  a  park,  or  the 
management  of  a  farm.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
similar  occupation  has  been  found  advantageous  to 
young  princes  at  other  courts.  Perhaps  one  of  your 
Highness's  castles  could  be  adapted  for  such  a  pur- 
pose." 

"And  the  Hereditary  Prince  and  Mr.  von  Weidegg 
would  keep  their  own  court,  and  remain  many  months 
in  the  year  far  from  ours,  at  their  villa,"  replied  the 
Sovereign. 

"I  assure  your  Highness  that  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing,"  answered  the  Chamberlain,  offended. 

"I  do  not  blame  you,"  replied  the  Sovereign,  with 
cutting  courtesy.  "Consideration  for  my  coffers  for- 
bids my  assenting  to  your  proposal;  but  I  shall  think  of 
it.  It  is  a  disappointment  to  me  that  the  Prince  has 
not  learned  to  take  an  interest  in  anything  during  his 
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stay  at  the  University.  Has  he  had  no  personal  re- 
lations during  that  time  that  may  have  given  some 
zest  to  his  life?" 

"He  took  great  pleasure  in  the  circle  of  Profes- 
sor Werner,"  replied  the  good  Chamberlain,  hesita- 
tingly. 

"I  hope  he  preserves  a  grateful  recollection  of  his 
teacher." 

"He  speaks  with  great  interest  of  him  and  his 
family,"  rejoined  the  Chamberlain. 

"It  is  well,"  concluded  the  Sovereign.  "I  will  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  agricultural  occu- 
pation; and  do  not  forget  to  think  a  little  concerning 
my  collection." 

This  new  demand  could  no  longer  be  withstood  by 
the  Chamberlain;  he  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  in- 
wardly struggling,  while  the  Sovereign  moved  on  with 
his  head  turned  towards  him,  like  one  who  waits  for 
something  decisive. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  propose  any  one  better 
for  the  purpose  than  Professor  Werner  himself,"  said 
the  Chamberlain,  at  last. 

The  Sovereign  again  stopped.  "You  consider  him 
fitted  for  the  work  ?" 

"With  respect  to  his  scientific  capabilities  I  natur- 
ally can  form  no  judgment,"  replied  the  Chamberlain, 
cautiously. 

Irritated  by  this  cowardly  attempt  to  draw  back, 
the  Sovereign  asked  with  emphasis,  "Would  he  un- 
dertake such  a  charge?" 

"He  has  a  very  distinguished  position  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  is  happily  married;  and  he  would,  un- 
doubtedly, not  like  to  leave  his  present  position  for 
any  length  of  time." 
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"Perhaps  that  may  be  arranged,"  rejoined  the 
Sovereign.  "Werner,  then,  is  the  man.  At  a  short 
interview  I  accidentally  had  with  him  he  made  a  good 
impression  on  me.  Do  not  forget  to  remind  me  this 
evening  that  the  archives  at  Bielstein  are  to  be 
searched." 

Thus  did  a  father  exert  himself  for  the  benefit  of 
his  son. 

The  Chamberlain  reminded  his  lord  that  evening 
that  there  had  been  a  question  of  an  investigation  in 
the  archives  of  Bielstein,  and  the  sovereign  thanked 
him  for  it.  The  following  morning  orders  were  given 
through  the  Council  to  the  keepers  of  the  records  and 
members  of  other  branches  of  the  Court  and  State  ad- 
ministration, to  seek  out  and  send  all  records  of  a  cer- 
tain age  that  had  reference  to  the  castle  of  Bielstein 
and  monastery  of  Rossau.  This  order  occasioned  a 
great  raising  of  dust,  and  five  large  leather  sacks  were 
filled  with  records  and  old  papers.  The  collection  was 
sent  to  the  Professor;  and  in  a  letter  the  Sovereign 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  attentions  which  the  Pro- 
fessor had  shown  the  Hereditary  Prince.  He  added 
that,  remembering  a  former  conversation,  he  sent  for 
his  inspection  all  that,  in  a  cursory  search,  could  be 
found  concerning  a  place  in  which  he  took  an  interest. 

This  letter  gave  cause  for  serious  consideration 
to  two  inquiring  minds.  When  the  dubious  report  of 
the  student  concerning  an  existing  chest  had  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  house,  the  friends  had  again  turned 
their  attention  to  the  inventory  of  the  deceased  Bach- 
huber,  and  had  once  more  pondered  over  every  word 
of  it:  "In  a  hollow  and  dry  place,  LOCO  CAVO  ET  sjcco." 
The  word  place,  locus,  occasioned  much  thought;  but 
they  could  come  to  no  certainty  about  it.  "Of  the  house 
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of  Bielstein,  DOMUS  BIELSTEYN!  " — here  the  expression 
house,  domus,  was  very  remarkable.  Did  it  mean  that 
the  manuscript  lay  concealed  in  the  dwelling  house 
itself,  or  was  the  word  house  used  in  the  obsolete 
meaning  of  estate  or  property?  The  Doctor  contended 
for  the  dwelling-house,  the  Professor  for  the  estate. 
Much  depended  upon  this;  for  if  domus  signified  es-' 
tate,  the  manuscript  might  be  concealed  in  any  part 
of  the  property.  "  I  have  deposited  it  all,  hcec  omnia 
deposui!"  The  word  all,  omnia,  was  very  comforting; 
for  it  gave  the  certainty  that  the  deceased  Bachhuber 
had  not  left  the  manuscript  behind.  But  the  deposit- 
ing was  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Did  the  word  betoken 
that  the  manuscript  was  deposited  only  in  Bielstein, 
and  thus  given  over  and  entrusted,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  inhabitants? — or  had  the  writer  chosen  the  ex- 
pression because  he  wished  to  signify  the  interring 
and  blocking  it  up  in  some  deep  place?  To  us  lay- 
men in  the  Latin  tongue,  it  appears  clear  indeed 
that  Bachhuber  was  very  glad  to  have  a  Latin  vocabu- 
lary in  which  to  signify  the  concealment  of  his  treasure; 
however,  the  feeling  of  the  learned  men  was  otherwise. 
Finally,  the  friends  agreed  in  taking  the  view,  that, 
in  spite  of  this  account,  the  walls  of  the  house  were 
worthy  of  future  attention.  The  hollow  places  which 
the  Doctor  had  registered  might  be  examined;  the 
cupboard  in  the  wall  in  Use's  bedroom  appeared  a 
place  not  to  be  despised.  The  Professor,  therefore, 
determined  to  obtain  some  certainty  on  that  point  dur- 
ing the  next  vacation.  The  business  of  the  Rector  had 
only  allowed  a  short  visit  to  the  castle  this  time;  but 
the  Professor  would  be  aided  by  his  position  in  the 
family,  which  opened  Use's  room  and  cupboard  to 
him. 
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It  was  a  fine  August  day;  the  father  was  riding 
about  in  his  fields,  and  Use  sitting  with  Clara  in  house- 
hold consultation,  when  an  uproar  was  raised  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  housekeeper,  quite  beside  herself, 
rushed  into  the  sitting-room,  exclaiming:  "There  are 
ghosts  around  again!"  There  was,  in  fact,  a  loud 
knocking  in  the  house,  and  the  maids  congregated  in 
the  hall.  The  noise  came  from  the  upper  story;  so  Use 
hastened  upstairs,  and,  on  opening  the  door  to  her 
room,  found  the  Professor,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  working 
in  the  cupboard  with  various  tools  he  had  obtained 
from  the  carpenter.  He  received  her,  laughing,  and 
called  out,  to  tranquilize  her,  that  he  was  nailing  the 
cupboard  boards  tighter.  This  was  right,  but  he  had 
first  broken  through  them.  The  manuscript  was  not 
there,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  an  empty  space 
and  a  few  bits  of  mortar.  There  was,  however,  one  in- 
explicable thing,  which  might  be  a  trace  of  the  manu- 
script —  a  small  bit  of  blue  cloth  rag;  how  that  had 
come  into  the  wall  was  a  riddle.  On  further  examina- 
tion, it  appeared  that  it  was  not  colored  with  indigo; 
therefore,  probably,  it  had  existed  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  that  color  into  civilization.  Whether  a 
mouse,  in  her  motherly  care,  had  deposited  it  there  as 
an  ornament  to  her  bed,  and  at  the  same  time  for  food 
in  a  desperate  case  of  necessity,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, as  at  present  these  folk  seem  to  have  no  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  and  the  individual  had  probably 
been  eaten  some  centuries  ago  by  an  ancestor  of  one 
of  our  cats. 

This  discovery  might  have  given  confidence  to  the 
friends,  for  there  were  now  two  places  where  the  trea- 
sure was  not.  But  there  is  much  that  is  illogical  in 
the  nature  of  men.  Even  the  Doctor  inclined  now  to 
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the  Professor's  opinion,  that  the  manuscript  was  per- 
haps not  concealed  in  the  house;  nay,  that  it  might 
even  be  at  a  distance  from  the  place. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  matter  when  the  Sover- 
eign's packet  arrived.  The  friends  were  occupied 
many  hours  with  the  trunks,  and  examined  the  records 
carefully.  They  found  much  that  would  be  valuable 
for  the  history  of  the  district,  but  nothing  that  led  to 
the  manuscript.  At  last,  the  Professor  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  trunks  a  thick  bundle  of  reports,  on 
sheets  sewed  together,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  of- 
ficials of  Bielstein  to  the  Government.  Among  them 
was  the  writing  of  a  deputy-bailiff  of  the  last  century, 
in  which  he  notified  that  he  was  hastening,  in  those 
times  of  suspense  and  danger,  commanded  by  high 
authority,  to  convey  to  the  royal  country  residence, 
Solitude,  the  chestful  of  hunting  implements  and  old 
books  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  in  his  custody. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  had  undoubtedly  not  fore- 
seen what  an  excitement  his  faded  scroll  would  produce 
in  a  later  generation. 

"  This  is  the  student's  chest,"  cried  the  Professor, 
the  color  rising  to  his  cheeks,  while  he  held  out  the 
document  to  his  friend. 

"Remarkable!"  said  the  Doctor.  "It  is  impossible 
that  this  coincidence  can  be  accidental." 

"  The  student's  chest  was  no  will  o'.  the  wisp,"  cried 
the  Professor  to  his  wife,  in  her  room;  "here  is  the 
confirmation." 

"Where  is  the  chest?"  inquired  Use,  skeptically. 

"That  is  just  what  we  do  not  know,"  replied  the 
Professor,  laughing.  "Here  is  a  new  scent,  indistinct, 
and  in  a  new  direction;  but  it  may  lead  shortly  to  the 
vanished  parchment."  The  friends  hastened  back 
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eagerly  to  the  bundle  of  records.  "Old  books!"  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor;  "the  house  was  a  hunting  castle; 
a  generation  before  this  letter  was  written,  the  estate 
came  first  into  the  possession  of  this  princely  family; 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  themselves,  in  their  short 
hunting  visits,  should  have  collected  books  there." 

"Old  books!"  exclaimed  also  the  Professor;  "it  is 
possible  that  hunting  journals  and  accounts  may  be 
meant;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  chest  may  also 
contain  some  few  things  of  the  property  of  the  mon- 
astery. Use,  where  is  the  old  castle  belonging  to  your 
Sovereign  called  Solitude?" 

Use  knew  nothing  of  such  a  castle. 

"It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the  Sovereign 
himself  may  give  us  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  more 
accurate  information." 

"Ah,  you  poor  men!"  said  Use,  through  the  door, 
pityingly.  "Now  you  are  far  worse  than  before;  as 
long  as  the  treasure  was  still  supposed  to  be  in  our 
house,  my  father  at  least  could  keep  a  good  look  out; 
but  now,  it  is  in  a  chest  far  away  in  the  wide  world, 
and  no  one  knows  anything  even  of  the  house  to  which 
it  may  have  been  carried." 

The  friends  laughed  again.  "Your  father's  house 
is  not  on  that  account  less  under  suspicion,"  said  her 
husband,  consolingly. 

The  Professor  sent  back  the  contents  of  the  chest 
to  the  Royal  Council,  expressed  in  his  letter  his  warm 
thanks  to  the  Sovereign,  and  mentioned  that  an  un- 
certain trace  made  him  very  desirous  of  obtaining  per- 
mission to  make  personal  investigations. 

The  letter  had  the  desired  result  for  both  parties. 
The  Sovereign  had  the  satisfaction,  which  is  pleasing 
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to  eart*hly  masters,  of  appearing  to  confer  a  favor 
while  he  was  seeking  one. 

The  Professor  was  joyfully  surprised  when  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Council  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign 
a  letter  promising  to  promote  his  investigations  in 
every  way,  and  making  the  following  proposal:  The 
Sovereign  wished  his  cabinet  of  antiquities  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  scientific  authority,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  he  would  more  willingly  trust  this  task  than 
to  the  Professor.  He  knew  well  how  valuable  to  others 
was  the  work  of  so  learned  a  man,  but  he  hoped  that 
his  collection  might  appear  of  sufficient  importance 
to  him  to  spend  a  few  weeks  upon  it. 

At  the  same  time  .the  Chamberlain  wrote,  by  desire 
of  his  gracious  master,  that  the  Sovereign  would  be 
delighted  if  the  Professor  would  accept  the  hospitality 
of  the  Palace  during  the  time  of  his  stay.  A  garden 
pavilion,  which  was  a  pleasant  spring-residence,  would 
be  at  his  disposition.  The  dwelling  was  large  enough 
to  receive  his  family  also,  and  he  was  commanded  to 
suggest  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  if  the  Pro- 
fessor would  bring  his  wife  and  servants,  as  the  Sov- 
ereign did  not  wish  that  the  learned  man  should  be 
deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts  during  his  stay. 
The  beginning  of  the  spring  would  be  the  best  time 
for  both  parties;  and  the  Chamberlain  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  the  honors  of  the  capital  to  his  country- 
woman. 

The  Professor  hastened  with  flying  steps  to  his 
wife,  and  laid  the  letter  in  her  lap.  "  Here,  read  what 
endangers  our  journey  into  foreign  lands.  It  will  en- 
gross the  greatest  part  of  our  traveling  time.  But  I 
must  accept  the  invitation;  for  any  prospect,  even  the 
most  distant,  of  obtaining  the  manuscript  compels  me 
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to  stake  much  that  a  man  will  only  sacrifice  for'a  great 
hope.  Will  you  accompany  me  on  this  chase?  You 
see,  the  kind  people  have  thought  of  everything." 

"la  guest  of  our  Sovereign!"  exclaimed  Use,  read- 
ing the  letter.  "  Never  should  I  have  dreamt  of  such 
an  honor.  What  will  my  father  say  of  it!  It  is  a  very 
honorable  invitation  for  you,"  she  continued,  seriously; 
"  and  you  must  at  all  events  accept  it.  As  for  me,  I 
think  it  may  be  best  for  me  to  remain  here." 

"  Why  should  we  be  separated  for  weeks? — it  would 
be  the  first  time." 

"  Send  me  to  my  father  meanwhile." 

"  Does  not  that  come  to  the  same  thing?"  asked 
the  Professor. 

"What  shall  I  do  among  these  strangers?"  contin- 
ued Use,  anxiously. 

"Nonsense,"  replied  the  Professor.  "Have  you  any 
reason  to  give?"  and  he  looked  at  her,  discomposed. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,"  replied  Use. 

"  Then  decide  at  once,  and  come.  We  should  prob- 
ably feel  more  free  if  we  could  live  as  we  liked;  but  I 
should  not  wish  to  reside  for  weeks  at  a  hotel  in  a  for- 
eign city;  and,  from  another  point  of  view,  this  reception 
will  save  both  parties  the  difficulty  of  offering  and  re- 
fusing compensation.  We  shall  remain  there  as  long 
as  is  indispensably  necessary;  then  we  shall  go  south, 
as  far  as  we  can.  It  is,  after  all,  only  putting  off  the 
journey  a  few  weeks." 

When  the  Professor's  letter  of  acceptance  arrived, 
the  Chamberlain  informed  the  Sovereign  of  it  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Marshal:  "See  to  it  that  the  pavilion  is 
arranged  as  comfortably  as  possible.  Dinner  will  be 
served  at  the  pavilion  at  whatever  hour  the  Professor 
wishes." 
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"  And  what  position  does  your  Highness  intend  the 
strangers  shall  occupy  at  Court?"  inquired  the  Marshal. 

"  That  is  understood,"  said  the  Sovereign;  he  has 
the  privilege  of  a  stranger,  and  will  occasionally  be  in- 
vited to  small  dinners." 

"  But  the  Professor's  wife?"  asked  the  Marshal. 

"  Ah!"  said  the  Sovereign,  "  the  wife.  It  is  true,  she 
comes  with  him." 

"  Then,"  continued  the  Marshal,  "  there  is  to  be 
dinner  for  two  at  the  pavilion;  apartments  for  two,  and 
a  room  for  a  lackey  without  livery." 

"That  is  enough,"  said  the  Sovereign;  "for  the 
rest,  we  shall  see.  If  the  Professor's  wife  visits  our 
ladies,  I  assume  they  will  return  the  civility.  We  will 
leave  the  rest  to  the  Princess." 

"What  is  the  history  of  these  strangers?"  asked 
the  Marshal  of  the  Chamberlain.  "  You  know  the 
people." 

"As  one  knows  people  in  a  strange  city,"  replied 
the  Chamberlain. 

"  But  you  arranged  their  coming?" 

"  I  only  wrote  according  to  the  Sovereign's  orders. 
The  Professor  is  a  learned  man  of  reputation,  and  a 
thorough  gentleman." 

"But  what  has  his  wife  to  do  here." 

The  Chamberlain  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  He 
could  not  be  got  without  his  wife,"  he  replied,  cau- 
tiously. 

"Yet  the  Sovereign  made  a  point  of  her  coming." 

"Did  that  strike  you?"  asked  the  Chamberlain.  "  I, 
for  my  part,  did  not  remark  it.  He  made  it  appear  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him;  and,  fur- 
thermore, she  is  a  country-woman  of  his." 

"You  know  that  the  Sovereign  would   be  the  last 
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to  infringe  the  rules  of  the  Court.  There  is  no  reason 
for  anxiety." 

"  At  all  events,  the  Princess  must  maintain  her  posi- 
tion. I  hear  this  Professor's  wife  is  considered  a 
beauty?" 

"  I  believe  she  is  also  a  woman  of  high  character," 
replied  the  Chamberlain. 

The  Professor  received  the  desired  permission. 
Use  made  her  preparations  for  the  journey  with  a  sol- 
emn seriousness  which  struck  all  around  her.  She 
was  now  to  approach  the  presence  of  her  Sovereign, 
whom  she  had  regarded  from  a  distance  with  shy  re- 
spect. It  made  her  heart  heavy  to  think  that  the  son 
had  never  spoken  of  his  father,  and  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  her  illustrious  master  but  his  countenance 
and  manner.  She  asked  herself,  anxiously:  "  How 
will  he  treat  Felix  and  me?" 

Whilst  Felix  was  collecting  all  the  books  and  doc- 
uments which  were  indispensable  for  the  journey,  the 
Doctor  was  standing  sorrowfully  in  his  friend's  room. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  Professor  could  not  with- 
draw from  the  duty  of  seeking  for  the  manuscript;  and 
yet  his  invitation  to  Court  did  not  please  him.  The 
sudden  breaking  of  their  tranquil  life  disturbed  him, 
and  he  sometimes  looked  anxiously  at  Use. 

Laura  sat,  the  last  evening,  near  Use,  leaning  on 
her  shoulder,  weeping.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  said  the 
latter,  "  that  something  portentous  lies  in  my  path, 
and  I  go  in  fear.  But  I  leave  you  without  anxiety  for 
your  future,  although  you  have  sometimes  made  me 
uneasy,  you  stubborn  little  puss;  for  I  know  there  is 
one  who  will  always  be  your  best  adviser,  even  though 
you  should  seldom  see  each  other." 

"  I   lose   him   when   I    lose  you,"   cried  Laura,   in 
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tears.  "All  vanishes  that  has  been  the  happiness  of 
my  life.  In  the  little  garden  which  I  have  secretly  laid 
out  for  myself,  the  blossoms  are  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
the  bitter  trial  of  deprivation  has  come  to  me  also;  and 
poor  Fritz,  who  already  was  practicing  resignation, 
will  now  be  quite  lost  in  his  hermitage." 

Even  Gabriel,  who  was  to  accompany  the  travelers 
to  the  capital  and  await  their  return  home  from  abroad 
at  the  house  of  Use's  father,  was  excited  during  this 
period,  and  often  disappeared  into  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hahn  when  it  became  dark.  The  last  day  he  brought 
home  from  the  market  a  beautiful  bird  of  uncommon 
appearance,  with  colored  feathers,  pasted  on  a  sheet, 
with  the  inscription:  "  Peacock  from  Madagascar." 
Gabriel  wrote,  in  addition,  in  clear,  stiff  characters: 
"  Faithful  unto  death."  This  he  took  in  the  evening 
to  the  enemy's  house.  A  whispering  might  be  heard 
there,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  be  seen,  which  wiped 
the  tears  from  sorrowful  eyes. 

"No  allusion  is  meant  to  the  name  of  this  family," 
said  Gabriel,  holding  the  bird  once  more  in  the  moon- 
light, the  beams  of  which  fell  through  the  staircase 
window  upon  two  sorrowful  faces;  "  but  it  occurred  to 
me  as  a  remembrance.  When  you  look  at  it  think  of 
me,  and  the  words  I  have  written  on  it.  We  must 
part,  but  it  is  hard  to  do  so."  The  honest  fellow 
pulled  out  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

Dorchen  took  it  from  him;  she  had  forgotten  her 
own,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  it. 

"  It  is  not  for  long,"  said  Gabriel,  consolingly,  in 
spite  of  his  own  sorrow.  "  Paste  the  bird  on  the 
cover  of  your  trunk,  and  when  you  open  it  and  take 
out  a  good  dress,  think  of  me." 
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"Always,"  cried  Dorchen,  weeping.  "I  do  not 
need  that." 

"  When  I  return,  Dorchen,  we  will  talk  further  of 
what  is  to  become  of  us,  and  I  hope  all  will  go  well. 
The  handkerchief  which  has  received  your  tears  shall 
be  a  remembrance  for  me." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Dorchen,  sobbing.  "  I  must 
tell  you  I  have  bought  wool,  and  will  embroider  you  a 
wallet.'  This  you  shall  carry  about  you,  and  when  I 
write,  put  my  letters  in  it." 

Gabriel  looked  happy,  in  spite  of  his  sorrow;  and 
the  moon  glanced  jeeringly  down  on  the  kisses  and 
vows  which  were  exchanged. 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 
THE    SOVEREIGN. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  was  walking  with  the 
Chamberlain  in  the  gardens  which  surrounded  the 
royal  castle  on  three  sides.  He  looked  indifferently  on 
the  splendid  coloring  of  the  early  flowers  and  the  fresh 
green  of  the  trees;  to-day  he  was  more  silent  than 
usual;  whilst  the  birds  piped  to  him  from  the  branches, 
and  the  spring  breeze  wafted  fragrance  from  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  he  played  with  his  eye-glass.  "What 
bird  is  that  singing?"  he  asked,  at  last,  awakening 
from  his  apathy. 

The  Chamberlain  replied,  "It  is  a  thrush." 

The  Prince  examined  the  bird  with  his  glasses, 
and  then  asked,  carelessly,  "  What  are  those  people 
ahead  of  us  carrying?" 

"Chairs  for  the  pavilion,"  answered  the  Chamber- 
lain; "it  is  being  arranged  for  Professor  Werner. 
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The  house  is  seldom  open  now;  formerly  his  High- 
ness, the  Sovereign,  used  to  live  there  occasionally." 

"I  do  not  remember  ever  having  been  in  it  for  a 
very  long  time." 

"Would  your  Highness  like  to  see  the  rooms?" 

"We  can  pass  that  way." 

The  Chamberlain  turned  towards  the  pavilion;  the 
Marshal  was  standing  at  the  door;  he  had  come  to  see 
that  everything  was  in  order.  The  Hereditary  Prince 
greeted  him,  cast  a  cursory  glance  at  the  house,  and 
was  inclined  to  pass  on.  It  was  a  small  grey-stone 
structure,  in  old  fashioned  style;  there  were  shell- 
shaped  arabesques  round  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
little  dropsical  angels  supported  heavy  garlands  of 
stone  flowers  with  lines  which  appeared  to  have  been 
cut  out  of  elephant's  hide;  the  angels  themselves  looked 
as  if  they  had  just  crept  out  of  a  dirty  swamp  and  been 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  dark  building  stood  amid  the 
fresh  verdure  like  a  large  chest,  in  which  all  the  with- 
ered flowers  that  the  garden  had  ever  borne,  and  all 
the  moss  which  the  gardener  had  ever  scraped  from 
the  trees,  seemed  to  have  been  kept  for  later  genera- 
tions. 

"  It  is  an  uninviting  looking  place,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"It  is  the  gloomy  appearance  that  has  always 
pleased  his  Sovereign  Highness  so  much,"  replied  the 
Marshal.  "Will  not  your  Highness  examine  the  in- 
terior?" 

The  Prince  passed  slowly  up  the  steps  and  through 
the  apartments.  The  musty  smell  of  the  long-closed 
rooms  had  not  been  removed  by  the  pastiles  that  had 
been  burnt  in  them;  logs  were  blazing  in  all  the  fire- 
places, but  the  warmth  which  they  spread  still  strug- 
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gled  with  the  damp  air.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
was  throughout  orderly  and  complete.  There  were 
heavy  portieres,  curtains  with  large  tassels,  and  fan- 
tastic furniture  with  much  gilding,  and  white  covers 
for  the  preservation  of  the  silk,  mirrors  with  broad 
fantastic  frames,  round  the  chimney-piece  garlands 
carved  in  grey  marble,  and  upon  it  wreathed  vases 
and  little  figures  of  painted  porcelain.  In  the  boudoir, 
on  a  marble  console,  there  was  a  large  clock  under  a 
glass  bell;  a  nude  gilded  nymph  poured  water  over  the 
dial  from  her  urn  which  was  turned  to  gilded  ice. 
Everything  was  richly  adorned;  but  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, furniture,  porcelain,  and  walls,  looked  as  if  no 
eye  had  ever  rested  on  them  with  pleasure,  nor  careful 
housewife  rejoiced  in  their  possession.  There  were 
remarkable  things  from  every  part  of  the  world;  first 
they  had  been  placed  in  the  large  assembly-rooms  which 
were  opened  at  Court  fetes;  then  they  had  ceased  to 
be  in  fashion,  and  were  moved  into  side-rooms.  It 
was  now  their  destiny  to  be  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  counted  once  a  year  to  see 
if  they  were  still  there.  Thus  they  passed  a  never- 
ending  existence — preserved,  but  not  used;  kept,  but 
disregarded. 

"It  is  damp  and  cold  here,"  said  the  Prince,  look- 
ing round  upon  the  walls,  and  again  hastening  into  the 
open  air. 

"How  do  the  arrangements  please  your  High- 
ness?" asked  the  Marshal. 

"  They  will  do  very  well,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  ex- 
cept the  pictures." 

"Some  of  them  certainly  are  rather  improper,"  ac- 
knowledged the  Marshal. 
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"  My  father  would  be  pleased  if  you  could  remove 
these.  When  is  Professor  Werner  expected?" 

"This  evening,"  replied  the  Chamberlain.  "Per- 
haps your  Highness  would  wish  to  receive  the  guest 
after  his  arrival,  or  to  pay  him  a  visit  yourself." 

"You  may  ask  my  father,"  replied  the  Prince. 

When  the  Prince  went  with  his  companion  up  the 
staircase  to  his  own  rooms  in  the  castle,  the  Cham- 
berlain began: 

"The  Professor's  wife  was  very  much  pleased  once 
with  the  flowers  which  your  Highness  sent  her.  May  I 
commission  the  Court  gardener  to  put  some  in  her  room?" 

"Do  what  you  think  fitting,"  replied  the  Prince, 
coldly. 

He  entered  his  apartment,  looked  behind  him  to 
see  if  he  were  alone,  and  went  with  rapid  steps  to  the 
window;  from  thence  he  looked  over  the  level  lawn 
and  the  blooming  rows  of  trees  to  the  pavilion.  He 
gazed  long  through  the  window,  then  took  a  book 
from  the  table  and  seated  himself  in  the  corner  of  the 
sofa  to  read;  but  he  laid  the  book  on  the  table  again, 
paced  hastily  up  and  down,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

The  Court  dinner  was  over.  The  ladies  cast  a  half 
glance  behind  them  to  see  if  the  back-ground  was 
clear  for  their  retiring  curtsies.  The  gentlemen  took 
their  hats  under  their  arms.  The  Marshal  approached 
the  door,  and  held  his  gold-headed  stick  with  graceful 
deportment — a  sure  sign  that  the  royal  party  was  about 
to  break  up.  The  Princess,  who  was  still  in  mourning, 
stopped  her  brother. 

"When  do  they  come?  I  am  so  curious,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  tone. 

"They  are  perhaps  already  there,"  answered  he, 
looking  down. 
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"I  am  going  to  the  theatre  to-day  tor  the  first  time 
again,"  continued  the  Princess.  "Come  into  my  box 
if  you  can." 

The  Prince  nodded.  Information  came  to  the  Mar- 
shal, which  he  conveyed  to  the  Prince's  father.  "  Your 
teacher,  Professor  Werner,  is  come,"  said  he,  aloud, 
to  his  son.  "  You  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  pay  your 
compliments  to  him."  He  then  bowed  to  the  Court, 
and  the  young  Princess  followed  him  out  of  the 
room. 

The  Chamberlain  hastened  to  the  pavilion.  The 
Marshal  followed  more  quietly.  A  royal  equipage  had 
brought  the  travelers  from  the  nearest  station.  They 
passed  rapidly  by  the  trees  in  the  park,  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  the  lighted  windows  of  the  royal  castle. 
The  pavilion  was  no  longer  a  shapeless  building,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  day,  under  the  glaring  sun,  to  the  in- 
different eyes  of  the  courtiers.  The  moon  lighted  up 
the  front,  and  shone  with  a  glimmering  halo  on  the  walls; 
it  threw  a  silver  glitter  on  the  cheeks  of  the  angels, 
and  on  the  solid  broad  leaves  of  their  garlands,  and 
brought  out  strongly  on  the  bright  surface  of  the  wall 
the  shadows  of  the  projecting  cornices.  Wax-lights 
shone  through  the  open  door.  Lackeys,  in  rich  liver- 
ies, held  heavy  candelabra.  The  steward  of  the  house, 
a  friendly  looking  personage,  in  dress  coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  stood  in  the  hall  and  greeted  the  comers 
with  polite  words.  Following  the  lackeys,  Use  ascended 
the  carpeted  steps,  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  when 
the  servant  threw  back  the  portiere,  and  the  row  of 
rooms  appeared  shining  with  wax-lights,  she  could 
hardly  suppress  an  exclamation  of  astonishment.  The 
steward  led  them  through  the  rooms,  explained  the 
disposal  of  them,  and  Use  perceived,  with  rapid  glance, 
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how  stately  and  comfortable  they  all  were.  She 
looked  with  admiration  at  the  abundance  of  flowers 
which  were  placed  in  the  vases  and  bowls.  She  won- 
dered whether  her  little  Prince  had  shown  this  tender 
attention,  but  was  undeceived  when  the  official  an- 
nounced that  the  Chamberlain  had  sent  them.  A  pretty 
maid  was  introduced,  who  was  to  wait  upon  her  ex- 
clusively. Gabriel  stood  in  the  ante-room  considering 
where  he  and  his  traps  would  be  taken,  in  order  that 
the  Professor's  boots  might,  in  the  morning,  be  no 
dishonor  to  the  splendor  of  the  house.  At  last  one  of 
the  lackeys  showed  him  his  room,  and,  like  a  good 
comrade,  pointed  out  to  him  the  lamps  of  a  tavern, 
which  for  his  leisure  hours  would  be  particularly 
agreeable. 

Use  went  through  the  rooms  as  if  stupefied  by 
their  splendor,  and  endeavored  to  open  the  window  to 
let'  in  some  fresh  air,  for  the  strong  fragrance  of  the 
hyacinths  threatened  her  with  headache.  Then  came 
the  Chamberlain,  behind  him  the  Marshal,  who  was  also 
an  urbane  gentleman  of  very  refined  appearance;  and 
both  expressed  their  pleasure  at  seeing  the  Professor 
and  his  wife.  They  offered  their  services  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  pointed  out  from  the  windows  the  position 
of  the  pavilion.  Suddenly  the  lackey  threw  open  the 
folding-doors,  announcing  "His  Highness,  the  Hered- 
itary Prince." 

The  young  gentleman  walked  slowly  into  the  room. 
He  bowed  silently  to  Use,  and  gave  his  hand  to  the 
Professor.  "My  father  has  commissioned  me  to  ex- 
press to  you  his  pleasure  that  you  have  fulfilled  his 
wishes;"  and,  turning  to  Use,  he  continued:  "I  trust 
that  you  will  find  the  dwelling  comfortable  enough 
not  to  regret  having  left  your  residence  at  home." 
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Use  looked  with  great  pleasure  at  her  Prince.  He 
had,  it  appeared  to  her,  grown  a  little.  His  demeanor 
was  still  rather  depressed;  but  he  had  color  in  his 
cheeks,  and  it  was  clear  that  things  were  not  amiss 
with  him.  The  little  moustache  was  stronger  and  be- 
came him  well. 

She  replied,  "I  scarcely  venture  to  turn  round.  It 
is  like  a  fairy  castle.  One  expects  every  moment  that 
a  spirit  will  spring  from  the  wall  and  inquire  whether 
one  wishes  to  go  through  the  air,  or  that  four  swans 
will  stop  at  the  window  with  a  golden  carriage.  No 
chair  is  necessary  to  ascend  to  it,  for  the  windows 
come  down  to  the  ground.  The  Park  Street  sends  its 
greeting,  and  I  give  your  Highness  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  present  which  the  Chamberlain  sent  me  for  the 
last  Christmas-tree." 

The  Professor  approached  the  Prince,  mentioned 
to  him  the  names  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  who  had 
sent  to  him  their  kindest  remembrances,  and  then 
begged  him  to  express  to  his  royal  father  his  thanks 
for  this  hospitable  reception. 

Everything  seemed  to  curl  in  ornamental  scrolls. 
The  lamps  shone  from  the  silver  chandeliers,  the  hya- 
cinths sent  out  sweet  fragrance  from  every  vase,  the 
closed  curtains  gave  the  room  a  comfortable  appear- 
ance, and  on  the  frescoed  ceiling  a  flying  Cupid  was 
represented  holding  a  bunch  of  red  poppies  over  the 
heads  of  the  guests. 

"To-day  we  will  leave  you  to  rest,  as  you  must  be 
tired,"  said  the  Prince,  concluding  the  visit;  and  the 
Chamberlain  promised  to  inform  the  Professor  at  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning  when  the  Sovereign  would 
receive  him.  Scarcely  had  the  gentleman  gone  when 
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a  servant  announced  that  dinner  was  served  in  the 
next  room. 

"Why,  it  is  evening,"  said  Use,  shyly. 

"Never  mind,"  replied  the  Professor,  "you  have 
taken  the  first  step.  Show  good  courage."  He  gal- 
lantly offered  her  his  arm.  The  man  in  smart  livery 
conducted  them  into  the  next  room,  and  drew  back  the 
chairs  of  the  richly-adorned  table.  There  was  no  end 
vof  courses.  In  spite  of  Use's  protest  a  superabundant 
dinner  made  its  appearance,  and  she  said,  at  last,  "  I 
must  resign  myself  to  everything.  There  is  no  use  in 
struggling  against  these  spirits.  Whoever  lives  in  a 
Prince's  household  must  be  bold  enough  to  go  through 
all." 

When  the  dinner  at  last  was  carried  away,  and 
Use  had  been  freed  from  her  anxieties  about  Gabriel, 
she  busily,  began  arranging  her  things.  While  she 
was  unpacking  she  said  to  her  husband,  "This  is  a 
very  charming  welcome,  Felix,  and  I  now  have  real 
confidence  that  all  will  go  well." 

"  Have  you  ever  doubted  it?"  asked  the  Professor. 

Use  answered,  "Up  to  this  hour  I  have  had  a  se- 
cret anxiety,  I  know  not  why,  but  it  has  now  vanished; 
for  the  people  here  all  seem  so  friendly  and  kind- 
hearted." 

As  the  Prince  passed  through  the  gardens  back  to 
the  castle  the  two  cavaliers  behind  him  conversed  to- 
gether. 

"A  charming  woman,"  said  the  Marshal  —  "a 
beauty  of  the  first  order.  There  is  good  blood  there." 

"She  is  in  every  respect  a  distinguished  lady,"  re- 
plied the  Chamberlain,  aloud. 

"You  have  already  told  me  that  once,"  replied  the 
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Marshal.  "  I  congratulate  you  on  this  acquaintance 
from  the  University." 

"  How  do  you  like  the  Professor?"  asked  the  Cham- 
berlain, turning  the  conversation. 

"He  appears  to  be  a  clever  man,"  replied  the 
Marshal,  with  indifference.  "It  is  long  since  the  pa- 
vilion has  had  such  a  beauty  in  it." 

The  Prince  turned  round,  and  he  saw  by  the  light 
of  the  large  chandelier  that  the  gentlemen  exchanged 
looks  with  one  another. 

The  Prince's  carriage  drove  up.  He  entered  it 
without  saying  a  word  to  his  companions,  and  drove 
to  the  opera.  There  he  entered  the  ante-room  of  the 
royal  box. 

"How  do  the  strangers  like  their  abode  at  the  pa- 
vilion?" asked  the  Sovereign,  kindly. 

"They  are  content  with  everything,"  replied  his 
son;  "but  the  rooms  are  damp,  and  would  not  be 
healthy  for  a  prolonged  stay." 

"They  were  never  considered  so,  as  far  as  I  rec- 
ollect," replied  the  father,  coldly,  "and  I  hope  y6u 
will  be  convinced  of  it."  Then,  turning  to  the  Cham- 
berlain, he  said,  "To-morrow,  after  breakfast,  I  wish 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Werner." 

The  Hereditary  Prince  went  into  the  box  to  his 
sister,  and  seated  himself  silently  at  her  side. 

"Where  are  the  places  for  the  strangers?"  asked 
the  Princess. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  her  brother. 

The  Princess  looked  behind  her  inquiringly. 

"The  strangers'  box  is  opposite,"  explained  the 
Chamberlain;  "  but  they  have  enough  to  do  to-day 
settling  themselves." 
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"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Benno?"  asked  the 
sister,  after  the  first  act.  "You  cough." 

"I  have  caught  a  little  cold.     It  will  pass." 

After  the  theatre  the  Prince  retired  to  his  bed- 
room, and  complained  to  Kriiger  of  a  headache  and 
sore  throat.  When  he  was  alone,  he  opened  the  win- 
dow and  looked  across  the  pleasure-ground  to  the  pa- 
vilion, the  lights  of  which  glimmered  like  stars  in  the 
night.  He  listened.  Perhaps  he  might  hear  some 
sound  from  there.  He  found  it  warm,  for  he  took  off 
his  necktie,  and  long  stood  motionless  at  the  window, 
till  the  cool  night  air  came  into  his  room  and  the  last 
light  was  extinguished.  Then  he  closed  his  window 
gently  and  went  to  bed. 

This  was  not  prudent,  for  the  Prince,  whose  health 
was  easily  affected,  awoke  the  following  morning  with 
a  severe  cold.  The  doctor  was  hastily  called,  and  the 
Prince  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed. 

When  the  indisposition  of  the  Hereditary  Prince 
was  announced  to  his  father,  it  put  him  in  a  bad  hu- 
mor. "Just  now!"  he  exclaimed.  "He  has  every  mis- 
fortune unhealthy  people  are  heir  to."  When,  after- 
wards, the  Professor  was  announced,  the  way  in  which 
he  received  the  announcement  was  so  cold  and  con- 
strained that  the  Chamberlain  felt  very  anxious  about 
the  reception  of  the  Professor.  The  long  habit,  how- 
ever, of  receiving  graciously,  and  the  dignified  bear- 
ing of  the  Professor,  had  a  softening  influence.  After 
a  few  introductory  words,  the  Sovereign  began  a  con- 
versation about  Italy;  and  it  appeared  that  the  Pro- 
fessor was  in  correspondence  with  a  distinguished  lit- 
erary Roman,  who  was  one  of  the  Sovereign's  most 
intimate  acquaintances  when  he  was  last  in  Italy. 
This  gradually  placed  the  Professor  in  quite  a  differ- 
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ent  light  to  the  Sovereign.  He  had  sent  for  him  as  a 
mere  useful  tool,  but  he  now  found  he  was  a  man  who 
had  claims  to  personal  consideration,  because  he  was 
known  to  others  whose  position  was  respected  by  the 
Sovereign.  The  Sovereign  then  asked  how  the  mat- 
ter of  the  lost  manuscript  stood,  and  smiled  at  the 
eager  zeal  of  the  Professor,  when  he  told  him  of  the 
new  clue  which  he  had  found  in  the  records. 

"It  would  be  well  for  you  to  prepare  a  memorial 
of  the  whole  state  of  the  affair,  which  will  assist  my 
memory,  and  add  to  it  what  help  you  wish  from  me  or 
my  officials." 

The  Professor  was  very  grateful. 

"  I  will  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  taking  you 
to  the  museum,"  continued  the  Sovereign.  "  I  shall 
thus  see  what  a  learned  man,  who  is  a  thorough  con- 
noisseur, thinks  of  the  quiet  amusement  of  an  amateur 
collector." 

The  doors  flew  open,  the  learned  man  entered  the 
spacious  rooms  with  the  Sovereign.  "We  will  first  go 
rapidly  through  the  rooms  that  you  may  obtain  a  gen- 
eral view  of  their  contents  and  arrangements,"  said 
the  Sovereign.  While  the  Professor  looked  at  the 
abundance  of  beautiful  and  instructive  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, many  of  which  were  quite  new  to  him,  the 
Sovereign  gave  some  account  of  them;  but  soon  left  it 
to  the  learned  man  to  search  out  for  himself  objects 
of  interest,  and  it  was  now  his  turn  to  give  explana- 
tions. Here  there  was  an  inscription,  which  no  one 
probably  had  copied;  there  a  specimen  of  pottery,  with 
very  interesting  figures  on  it;  then  a  statuette,  a  re- 
markable variation  of  a  celebrated  antique  piece  of 
sculpture;  here  the  unknown  coin  of  a  famous  Roman 
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family,  with  their  coat  of  arms;  and  there  a  long  row 
of  amulets,  with  hieroglyphics. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  the  Sovereign  to  find 
out  the  importance  of  apparently  insignificant  objects, 
and  every  moment  to  receive  new  information  con- 
cerning their  value  and  names,  but  the  Professor  had 
the  tact  to  avoid  long  explanations.  He  looked  with 
quite  a  youthful  interest  on  the  collection.  It  hap- 
pened just  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  occupied  with 
great  works,  he  brought  with  him  a  lively  suscepti- 
bility for  impressions,  and  at  every  step  he  felt  how 
charming  were  the  new  views  which  he  obtained;  for 
there  was  much  here  that  invited  a  closer  examina- 
tion. He  inspired  the  Sovereign  with  something  of 
the  enjoyment  he  felt  himself.  There  was  no  end  of 
his  questions,  and  the  answers*  of  the  Professor.  The 
Sovereign  was  delighted  to  tell  how  he  had  obtained 
many  of  the  objects,  and  the  Professor,  by  relating 
similar  stories  of  discoveries,  led  him  on  to  give  fur- 
ther accounts.  Thus  some  hours  passed  without  the 
Sovereign  experiencing  any  weariness,  and  he  was 
much  astonished  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  dinner- 
time. "Is  that  possible?"  he  exclaimed.  "You  un- 
derstand the  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  that  of  making 
the  time  pass  quickly.  I  expect  you  at  dinner;  to- 
morrow you  shall  see  the  collection  again,  undisturbed 
by  my  remarks;  then  you  must  favor  me  with  a  writ- 
ten report  of  what  is  desirable  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
rangement, so  as  to  make  the  valuable  objects  ser- 
viceable to  science." 

At  dinner — there  was  no  one  present  but  some 
gentlemen  whom  the  Professor,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Chamberlain,  had  visited  in  the  morning — the 
conversation  was  continued.  The  Sovereign  related 
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much  about  Italy,  and  contrived  in  a  cursory  way  to 
draw  attention  to  the  personal  relations  of  the  Pro- 
fessor with  his  own  acquaintances,  in  order  that  his 
Court  might  know  something  about  the  man  with 
whom  he  was  so  much  pleased.  The  conversation 
was  easy  and  pleasant,  and  before  the  Sovereign  left 
the  company,  he  turned  again  to  the  Professor,  and 
said,  "I  desire  much  that  you  should  feel  at  home 
with  us,  and  I  hope  to  pass  more  than  one  day  as 
agreeably  as  I  have  done  this." 

To  the  Professor  also  it  had  been  a  refreshing  day, 
and  in  going  away,  he  said,  in  great  spirits,  to  the 
High  Steward:  "His  Sovereign  Highness  understands 
very  well  how  to  say  kind  things." 

The  High  Steward  bowed  his  white  head  civilly, 
and  replied,  "That  is  the  vocation  of  princes." 

"Certainly,"  continued  the  Professor;  "but  so  warm 
an  interest  in  the  details  of  a  remote  province  of  sci- 
entific inquiry  is  more  than  I  had  anticipated." 

The  High  Steward  made  a  courteous  movement, 
which  was  to  signify  that  he  could  not  contradict  the 
assertion;  he  enveloped  himself  in  an  old-fashioned 
little  mantle,  bowed  silently  to  the  gentlemen  who 
were  similarly  occupied,  and  entered  his  carriage. 

In  intelligence  and  education  the  Sovereign  was 
superior  to  most  of  his  fellow  princes.  He  had  pre- 
served much  of  the  elasticity  of  his  youth  in  advanced 
age;  his  bodily  condition  was  excellent,  and  he  took 
great  care  of  his  health;  he  was  still  capable,  in  case 
of  necessity,  of  exertions  which  would  haVe  been  se- 
vere to  a  younger  man.  In  his  youth  he  had  devoted 
himself  enthusiastically  to  the  ebullitions  of  the  then 
fashionable  poetry,  and  had  indulged  in  higher  and 
freer  aspirations  than  other  men.  He  had  at  that  time 
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corresponded  with  learned  men  and  artists  of  repute, 
and  he  liked  to  tell  of  his  intimacy  with  some  man  of 
prominent  mind.  But  his  youth  and  manhood  had 
fallen  in  a  weak  and  decrepit  period  of  our  develop- 
ment. In  the  years  when  a  foreign  conqueror  had 
treated  the  German  princes  as  the  greater  part  of 
them  well  deserved,  he  also  as  a  youth  had  bowed  to 
the  foreigner,  and  abandoned  the  sinking  vessel  at  the 
right  time  to  save  his  title  to  his  country.  Since  then 
he  had  ruled  over  a  pitiful  race  of  men,  for  he  had  en- 
tered upon  his  government  at  a  time  of  great  national 
exhaustion;  he  had  found  little  that  he  was  compelled 
•to  respect  or  fear,  seldom  any  men  firm  enough  to 
maintain  their  rights  against  him,  and  no  public  opin- 
ion that  was  strong  enough  to  oppose  his  encroach- 
ment by  a  unanimous  determination.  His  country  was 
governed  by  officials,  the  official  places  were  continu- 
ally  increased,  and  concerning  every  lost  key  of  a  vil- 
lage church  there  was  accumulated  a  bundle  of  legal 
documents;  he  allowed  these  prolix  forms  of  proceed- 
ings which  benumbed  the  life  of  the  people  to  remain 
unaltered,  and  only  took  care  that  the  officials,  when- 
ever his  personal  interest  came  into  play,  should  be 
pliant  servants,  who  would  procure  him  money,  and 
withdraw  from  publicity  any  past  wrong  dealings  of 
their  Sovereign. 

When  he  came  into  contact  with  his  people,  he  was 
affable  and  good-humored,  made  it  easy  for  petitioners 
to  approach  him,  listened  kindly  and  sympathetically 
to  all  complaints,  and  threw  the  blame  on  the  officials. 
He  was  not  unpopular;  sometimes  the  discontented 
grumbled  at  the  high  taxes,  and  over  the  costly  ex- 
penditure of  their  master;  and,  here  and  there,  an  an- 
ecdote of  his  private  life  readied  the  public;  but  the 
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new  spirit  of  the  times,  which  was  beginning  to  stir 
also  in  his  country,  struggled  only  weakly  in  helpless 
assaults  against  his  system  of  government.  And  al- 
though as  a  ruler  he  showed  no  inclination  to  remedy 
existing  evils,  yet,  to  those  at  a  distance,  he  appeared 
personally  to  be  a  humane,  good-hearted  man.  He  had 
a  kindly  acknowledgment  and  a  gracious  word  for 
every  one;  he  knew  much  of  the  private  relations  of 
his  subjects,  and  occasionally  showed  his  personal 
sympathy  for  individuals;  he  loved  children,  for  he 
would  sometimes  stop  in  the  streets  to  notice  pretty 
boys  and  girls,  and  inquire  after  their  parents;  he  gave 
a  fete  to  the  school  children  of  his  capital  every  year, 
appeared  at  it  himself,  and  took  pleasure  in  their 
games. 

His  Court  was  in  many  respects  a  model  of  order 
and  pleasing  display.  By  all  who  surrounded  him  he 
was  considered  a  distinguished  man;  and  contrived — 
which  is  most  difficult  for  a  prince — that  those  who 
daily  associated  with  him  should  always  have  a  feeling 
of  his  superiority.  He  had  never  been  a  military  man, 
and  he  did  not  refrain  from  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  war- 
like propensities  of  other  princes.  His  Court  long  re- 
mained free  from  the  military  influence  that  prevailed 
in  neighboring  capitals.  Gradually,  indeed,  he  made 
some  concessions  to  the  fashion,  and  his  aides-de-camp 
became  important  members  of  the  royal  household; 
but  he  was  not  on  a  comfortable  footing  with  the  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  and,  in  spite  of  his  quiet  man- 
ner, was  always  feared  by  these  gentlemen.  There 
were  hours  when  it  appeared  that  his  reserved  charac- 
ter was  not  only  accompanied  by  severity,  but  by 
something  quite  anomalous,  in  addition:  at  such  mo- 
ments, cynical  jests  or  brusque  and  irritative  re 
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marks  fell  from  his  lips,  and  he  lost  all  consideration 
for  the  claims  of  those  about  him.  But  the  young  no- 
blemen and  aides-de-camp  bore  the  secret  thorn  of 
their  position  without  being  subjected  to  the  loud  crit- 
icism which  is  often  expressed  by  the  courtiers  of  rul- 
ing princes,  for  the  Sovereign  understood  how  to  treat 
them  with  respect  before  strangers.  He  held  strictly 
to  etiquette,  even  on  their  behalf,  and  cleverly  took 
care  of  their  interests  in  the  presentation  of  favors  — 
orders  and  decorations — which  foreign  princes  visiting 
his  Court  were  bound  to  bestow;  he  never  called  upon 
them  for  anything  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  their 
office,  and  knew  how  to  maintain  his  own  and  that  of 
his  Court  in  intercourse  with  strangers. 

His  wife  had  died  early,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  always  preserved  a  grateful  recollection  of  that 
pale  and  delicate  lady.  It  was  said  that  the  marriage 
had  not  been  a  happy  one;  yet  the  sorrow  of  the  Sov- 
ereign was  strong  and  lasting.  He  always  spoke  with 
great  tenderness  of  the  departed,  and  every  year,  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  death,  fastened  a  garland  in  her 
mausoleum. 

He  had  two  children.  The  eldest,  the  Princess, 
had  returned  to  Court  after  the  death  of  her  husband; 
and  the  Sovereign,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  and  the 
people,  treated  her  with  especial  regard.  He  had 
opened  his  whole  heart  to  the  Court  chaplain  about 
her.  "  I  should  like  to  see  her  married  again;  she  has 
a  right  to  look  forward  to  a  brilliant  life, — her  heart  is 
warm,  her  nature  energetic;  and  from  my  experience, 
I  consider  a  long  state  of  widowhood  a  bad  thing  for 
the  Princess.  But  I  fear  she  will  resist.  I  have  per- 
haps, always  been  a  weak  father  to  this  child.  You 
know,  venerable  sir,  how  dear  she  has  been  to  me." 
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Thereupon  the  pious  gentleman,  with  folded  hands, 
exclaimed:  "I  know  it,  and  I  know  how  warmly  the 
heart  of  her  Serene  Highness  is  attached  to  her  fa- 
ther." The  people  also  remarked  that  the  Sovereign  was 
a  good  father.  On  every  birthday  a  great  Court  fete  was 
arranged  for  the  daughter;  and  when  the  Sovereign 
once  happened  to  be  travelling  at  this  time,  he  ap- 
peared suddenly,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  on  the 
evening  of  the  birthday,  in  his  travelling  dress,  at  the 
Princess's  opera-box,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  be- 
fore all  the  people,  and  said  that  he  had  hastened  his 
return  in  order  to  wish  her  joy  upon  her  fete  day.  Be- 
sides this,  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  showing  her 
the  little  attentions  which  in  every  father  gave  an  im- 
pression of  amiable  gallantry,  and  which  in  every  rul- 
ing Sovereign  are  doubly  appreciated.  Before  every 
ball  he  sent  his  daughter  a  nosegay,  and  every  time 
had  it  brought  by  the  head  gardener  into  the  castle  to 
inspect  it  himself.  He  was  glad  when  distinguished 
travellers  caused  their  arrival  to  be  announced  to  the 
Princess,  and  always  observed  accurately  whether  she 
was  well  entertained  during  their  reception.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  great  trouble  the  father  took  to  give  a 
good  appearance  to  his  relations  with  the  Princess, 
it  was  thought  that  he  had  a  secret  dislike  for  her. 
It  may  be  possible  for  a  prince  to  be  incomprehensi- 
ble to  those  who  are  in  daily  intercourse  with  him  in 
certain  important  concerns,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  deceive  them  constantly. 

The  relations  of  the  father  to  his  son  were  very 
different.  The  latter,  a  sickly,  shy  boy,  had  been  de- 
prived of  self-confidence  by  the  way  in  which  his  fa- 
ther had  watched  over  his  education.  The  boy  had 
not  the  capacity  to  assert  himself;  it  was  still  a  diffi- 
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cult  task  for  him  to  overcome,  his  shyness  in  his  inter- 
course with  strangers.  When  the  list  of  persons  in- 
vited was  handed  to  him,  and  he  considered  what  he 
was  to  say  to  individuals,  apt  questions  seldom  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  what  he  did  bring  out  was  so  awk- 
wardly done  that  it  was  very  evident  that  he  had  been 
coached.  Even  to  the  persons  of  the  Court  the  young 
Prince  was  silent  and  indifferent;  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  therefore  inclined  to  assume  that  he  was 
a  little  weak-minded.  His  father  treated  him  with 
contempt,  and  his  tone  towards  his  son  sometimes 
sounded  short  and  harsh,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  his 
while  to  conceal  his  disdain  for  him. 

In  this  respect,  however,  injustice  was  done  to  the 
father.  A  reigning  sovereign  is  easily  led  to  consider 
his  son  as  a  young  rival.  The  son  will  be  his  succes- 
sor, and  will,  in  the  next  generation,  expose  his  father 
before  all  the  world,  upset  all  his  arrangements,  and 
be  reconciled  to  all  who  have  been  discontented  and 
his  opponents.  When  he  has  become  sovereign,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  not  discover  something  un- 
der the  former  Government  that  has  been  wrong,  and 
everything  will  be  brought  before  him  in  which  his  fa- 
ther has  failed  and  done  evil.  This  would  have  been 
reason  enough  for  the  Sovereign  to  treat  his  son  with 
coldness  and  reserve.  Now  he  was  nobody,  a  power- 
less slave  who  was  indebted  to  his  father  for  every 
penny  he  had;  but  some  day  he  would  be  everything. 
But  his  son  was  in  his  eyes  insignificant;  he  moved  in 
the  prescribed  track  as  if  possessed  of  no  will  of  his 
own;  he  had  never  defied  him,  was  content  with  every- 
thing, and  had  yielded  silently  and  respectfully  to 
every  command;  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
could  really  govern  himself,  still  less  would  he  put  his 
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father  in  the  shade.  Thus  by  degrees  was  added  to 
the  father's  quiet  feeling  of  contempt,  one  of  almost 
compassionate  kindness.  The  timid  submissiveness 
of  the  Prince  was  very  satisfactory  to  his  father;  it  was 
very  agreeable  to  him  to  provide,  as  he  was  well  able, 
a  support  for  the  weak  reed  which  was  to  carry  on  the 
future  of  his  family.  To  him  he  showed  himself  as  he 
was:  what  he  did  for  him  was  done  with  the  feeling 
that  he  was  benefiting  another,  not  himself. 

But  just  now,  when  he  had  been  taking  pains  to 
procure  a  pleasure  for  the  Hereditary  Prince,  the  latter 
fell  ill!  

Use  went  with  Gabriel  through  the  rooms,  trying 
to  arrange  them  to  please  herself;  she  moved  the  ta- 
bles about,  examined  the  curtains,  and  looked  doubt- 
fully at  the  porcelain  vases. 

"I  am  surprised,"  said  Gabriel,  "that  amongst  this 
beautiful  furniture  one  thing  should  be  wanting,  a 
cuckoo-clock.  That  would  be  very  suitable:  it  gives 
life,  when  it  opens  its  door,  and  makes  profound  obei- 
sances as  they  do  at  Court.  For  they  are  very  polite 
here,  however  deceitful  they  may  be  at  heart.  I  have 
no  confidence  in  the  lackey;  he  asks  me  too  many 
questions.  How  would  it  be  taken  if  we  got  rid  of 
him?  I  could  manage  to  do  the  housekeeping  alone, 
with  the  maid.  No  cooking  can  be  done  here,  for 
there  is  no  kitchen;  every  drop  of  warm  water  must  be 
brought  from  the  cellar  over  there  where  the  white 
jackets  work  like  so  many  ghosts." 

"  There  is  no  use  worrying  about  it,"  said  Use,  de- 
cisively; "we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  the  regula- 
tions, pride  must  put  up  with  much;  we  have  no  se- 
crets, and  I  know  you  will  be  cautious." 
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"The  gardener  has  placed  a  table  and  chairs,  with 
flowers  about  it,  in  front  of  the  house,"  said  Gabriel. 
"Shall  I  take  your  work  down;  the  sun  appears  warm?" 

Use  went  in  front  of  the  house;  near  the  door  was 
a  space  bordered  with  plants  in  pots,  a  cosy  spot  in 
the  warm  midday  sun:  one  looked  from  under  the 
green  arbor  over  the  paths  and  smooth  turf,  up  to  the 
walls  of  the  castle.  Use  sat  down  in  a  rustic  chair, 
holding  her  embroidery  in  her  hands,  but  looking  up 
at  the  large  stone  palace,  that  rose  with  its  towers  and 
newly  built  extensions,  some  hundred  steps  from  her. 
There  dwelt  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  near  to  whom 
she  had  been  so  suddenly  brought.  She  counted  the 
rows  of  windows,  and  thought  that  there  must  be  more 
than  a  hundred  rooms  and  halls,  all  grandly  and  splen- 
didly furnished,  and  she  wondered  how  many  people 
it  must  require  to  fill  such  a  building  that  it  might 
not  look  empty  and  desolate.  Approaching  steps  dis- 
turbed her  thoughts.  A  middle-aged  gentleman  was 
advancing  up  the  gravel  walk:  he  drew  near:  it  was 
the  Sovereign.  Use  rose,  alarmed.  He  came  up  to  her 
slowly.  "Madame  Werner?"  he  asked,  touching  his 
hat.  Use  curtsied  low;  her  heart  beat;  she  was  un- 
prepared for  this  meeting  with  him  whom  she  had 
been  accustomed  from  her  earliest  youth  to  consider 
the  greatest  man  on  earth.  Though  she  had  once  seen 
him,  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  Her  thoughts,  ever 
since  the  years  when  she  had  adorned  him  with  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  a  mock  king  at  cards,  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  him  with  shy  respect.  Often 
when  she  had  looked  at  the  Hereditary  Prince,  she 
had  endeavored  to  form  some  conception  of  what  his 
father  must  be  like;  what  she  had  heard  of  him  had 
not  helped  to  diminish  her  fears. 
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The  Sovereign  looked  with  delight  on  the  beautiful 
woman  before  him,  who  received  his  flattering  greet- 
ing with  silent  embarrassment.  "You  are  no  stranger 
to  me,"  he  began,  "and  you  have  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  years  that  have  passed  since  my  walk 
over  your  father's  farm.  You  may  now  try  our  mode 
of  life.  We  also  take  pleasure  in  the  spring,  and  I  see 
the  sun  casts  friendly  rays  on  the  spot  which  you  have 
selected." 

He  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  rustic  chairs,  point- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  another.  "Do  not  let  me  inter- 
rupt your  work.  I  am  taking  a  walk,  and  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  rest  myself  for  a  moment  here." 

"  The  work  is  in  idle  hands,"  answered  Use,  "  I  was 
looking  at  the  castle,  and  thinking  how  large  the 
household  must  be  that  requires  so  much  room." 

"It  is  an  old  building,"  remarked  the  Sovereign. 
"Many  centuries  have  contributed  to  increase  it,  and 
yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  my  household,  it 
is  not  large  enough.  One  easily  increases  one's  re- 
quirements. But  then,  again,  one  rejoices  in  with- 
drawing into  a  smaller  abode.  I  myself  once  lived  in 
this  pavilion,  alone,  with  only  a  few  necessary  servants. 
Such  solitude  does  one  good." 

"That  I  can  imagine,"  replied  Use,  sympathizingly. 
"But  to  such  as  we  are  it  is  something  new  to  see  so 
grand  a  style  of  life.  The  castle  and  its  grounds -with 
the  blooming  trees,  are  like  large  precious  stones  set  in 
gold.  It  gives  me  heartfelt  pleasure  to  have  so  near 
a  view  of  your  Highness's  home;  it  helps  to  give  one 
an  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  of  our  gracious  Sovereign." 

"  Then  you  still  consider  yourself  a  child  of  our 
country,"  said  the  Sovereign,  smiling. 

"That  is  natural,"  answered  Use.  "  From  my  child- 
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hood  I  have  heard  of  your  Highness  as  our  ruler; 
whenever  I  looked  in  the  newspaper  I  saw  your  High- 
ness's  name;  everywhere  I  have  seen  your  Highness's 
pictures;  and,  since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  go  to 
church,  I  have  prayed  for  your  Highness's  happiness 
and  health.  This  is  a  bond  of  union;  it  is,  indeed,  only 
on  one  side,  for  your  Highness  cannot  care  about  us 
all,  but  we  think  and  care  much  about  our  ruler." 

"And  speak  of  him  sometimes  with  dissatisfaction," 
replied  the  Sovereign,  good-humoredly. 

"Just  as  it  happens,  gracious  Prince,"  replied  Use, 
honestly.  "  One  does  not  always  speak  well  of  one's 
neighbors;  but,  in  serious  matters  and  in  trouble,  a 
good  heart  shows  itself.  So  it  is  with  the  Sovereign, 
each  one  forms  his  own  idea  of  him  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, trusts  in  him,  or  is  angry  with  him,  and 
ends  by  thinking  that  he  and  his  prince  belong  to  one 
another." 

"  It  were  to  be  wished  that  so  good  a  feeling  might 
be  shown  by  every  subject,"  rejoined  the  Sovereign; 
"but  fidelity  is  wavering,  and  personal  attachment 
disappears." 

"Many  know  too  little  of  their  Sovereign,"  said 
Use,  apologizing.  "  How  can  they  care  for  him  when 
they  see  so  little  of  him?  For  seeing  does  much:  we 
at  Rossau  have  seldom  the  honor  of  setting  eyes  on 
our  prince." 

"The  feeling  of  that  country  has  been  described  to 
me  as  unsatisfactory." 

"  We  are  situated  in  a  distant  corner,  but  we  have 
a  heart.  Your  Highness  will  scarcely  remember  the 
maidens  at  Rossau,  who  received  you  seventeen  years 
ago  at  the  triumphal  arch.  There  were  twenty;  the 
little  town  could  not  produce  any  more.  They  all 
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wore  the  national  colors  on  their  bodices  and  petti- 
coats; they,  of  course,  had  to  buy  the  dresses  them- 
selves. One  of  the  maidens  was  miserably  poor,  but 
she  was  pretty,  and  did  not  like  to  be  left  behind,  so 
she  worked  the  whole  week  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  in  order  to  procure  money  for  her  dress. 
In  her  last  illness,  for  she  died  young,  she  asked  to  be 
buried  in  this  dress,  as  that  day  had  been  one  of  great- 
est honor  and  pleasure  to  her.  But  your  Highness 
was  hardly  able  to  stop  there;  you  drove  quickly 
through  the  triumphal  arch,  and,  perhaps,  did  not 
even  see  the  maidens." 

Whilst  Use  was  speaking,  she  was  secretly  strew- 
ing bread  crumbs  beside  her.     The  Prince  observed  . 
her  hand,  and  she  excused  herself. 

"  The  finches  call  to  their  gracious  Sovereign, 
'Give,  give!  '  The  little  ones  are  very  tame  here." 

"  They  are  probably  fed  by  the  servants,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"To  love  animals  is  the  custom  of  our  country  !" 
exclaimed  Use;  "  and  tame  birds  suit  well  with  a  royal 
castle,  for  all  here  should  feel  joyful  confidence." 

The  Sovereign's  glove  fell  to  the  ground,  and  as 
the  loyal  Use  quickly  bent  down  to  pick  it  up,  the 
Sovereign's  eye  rested  for  a  moment  upon  her  head 
and  form.  He  rose  slowly.  "  I  hope,  Madame,  that 
you  will  be  of  the  number  of  those  joyful  ones  who 
place  confidence  in  the  possessor  of  this  spot.  As 
master  of  the  house,  I  have  made  inquiry  after  the 
health  of  my  new  lodger.  I  wish  that  you  may  feel 
here  some  portion  of  the  pleasure  that  you  know  how 
to  impart  to  others." 

He  civilly  acknowledged  Use's  respectful  curtsy, 
and  returned  to  the  castle. 
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There  the  Chamberlain  waited  to  report  to  him 
concerning  the  health  of  the  Hereditary  Prince. 

"His  Highness  is  unfortunately  still  obliged  to 
keep  to  his  bed." 

"  He  must  take  care  of  himself,"  replied  the 
Sovereign,  graciously,  "  and  not  leave  his  room  too 
soon." 

CHAPTER-  XXVIII. 
IN      THE      PAVILION. 

The  splendid  iris  colors  wherewith  Use  had  at 
first  adorned  her  new  abode  gradually  faded.  As,  in- 
stead of  the  steward  and  lackeys  by  whom  she  was  re- 
ceived, there  was  now  only  a  single  servant,  in  a  dark 
coat,  to  assist  Gabriel,  so  everything  else  that  sur- 
rounded Use  appeared  now  in  the  modest  colors  of 
common  earthly  life.  This  was  natural,  and  Use  her- 
self said  so  to  her  husband.  But  there  was  one 
thing  she  did  not  like:  she  was  separated  from  her 
husband  more  than  in  the  city.  The  morning  and  a 
portion  of  the  afternoon  he  worked  in  the  museum, 
and  devoted  many  hours  also  to  his  own  object  among 
the  archives  and  records  of  the  Marshal's  office,  whose 
private  offices  were  willingly  opened  to  him.  When 
he  returned  home  he  had  sometimes  to  dress  in  haste 
for  the  Court  dinner,  and  Use  dined  alone.  However 
attentive  the  servant  might  be  in  bringing  up  the 
numerous  dishes,  the  lonely  meal  was  uninviting  and 
sad  to  her.  But  a  great  many  evenings  were  spent  in 
a  new  entertainment:  a  Court  carriage  used  to  stop  at 
the  pavilion,  and  convey  her  and  her  husband  to  the 
theatre.  When  for  the  first  time  she  entered  the 
private  boxes  near  the  stage,  she  rejoiced  in  the  com- 
fortable position,  which  allowed  her  to  give  her  atten- 
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tion  to  the  performance  undisturbed  by  the  public. 
When  she  leant  back  in  her  box  she  saw  nothing  of 
the  spectators,  except  the  Sovereign's  seat  opposite. 
The  theatre  was  very  grand,  much  richer  in  decora- 
tions and  costumes  than  she  had  seen  in  the  city,  and 
there  were  some  good  singers  at  the  opera.  Absorbed 
in  the  performance,  she  did  not  remark  with  what  cu- 
riosity she  was  regarded  by  the  public,  and  that  the 
Sovereign's  opera  glass  was  often  directed  towards 
her.  She  soon  found  that  the  theatre  was  the  best 
amusement  of  the  capital,  and  her  husband  took  care 
that  she  should  not  miss  this  recreation,  although  he, 
perhaps,  would  have  preferred  remaining  with  his 
books,  or  examining  a  bundle  of  records  from  the  ar- 
chives. Between  the  acts,  Use  looked  with  curiosity 
down  upon  the  people,  who  were  all  strangers  to  her, 
and  said  to  Felix:  "This  is  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  I  have  ladies  near  me." 

During  the  day  she  felt  her  solitude.  Her  father 
had  a  mercantile  friend  in  the  city  to  whom  she  made 
a  point  of  going  the  first  day,  but  in  the  family  of  the 
little  merchant  she  found  no  one  to  suit  her.  Accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  Chamberlain,  she  went  round 
with  Felix  to  pay  visits  to  the  Court  ladies.  In  most 
of  the  houses  no  one  was  at  home,  and  she  had  to 
leave  cards.  Rarely  were  these  visits  returned;  and 
it  always  happened  that  on  her  return  home  from  the 
city,  or  from  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  castle,  she 
found  the  cards  of  some  lady.  This  was  annoying  to 
her,  for  she  wished  to  try  how  she  could  get  on  with 
the  ladies.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  in- 
deed, used  to  present  themselves  to  her  in  the  morn- 
ing,— the  Chamberlain  and  the  Grand  Marshal, — but 
the  visits  even  of  the  Chamberlain  became  shorter; 
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he  looked  depressed,  and  spoke  of  little  but  the  con- 
tinued indisposition  of  the  Hereditary  Prince. 

Use  was  very  anxious  to  know  the  Princess.  The 
second  day  after  her  arrival  the  Chamberlain  an- 
nounced that  her  Highness  would  see  the  Professor 
and  Madame  Werner  at  a  certain  hour.  Use  stood 
with  her  husband  amidst  the  silk  and  gilding  of  the 
royal  room;  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  young  lady  in 
half  mourning  swept  in.  Use  recognized  at  once  that 
she  was  the  sister  of  the  Hereditary  Prince:  a  delicate 
refined  face,  the  same  eyes,  only  more  lively  and  bril- 
liant, and  an  enchanting  smile  played  round  the  deli- 
cate mouth.  The  Princess  bowed  her  small  head 
gravely,  said  a  few  civil  words  to  her,  and  then  turned 
to  Felix,  with  whom  she  immediately  entered  into 
lively  conversation.  Use  observed  with  admiration 
the  ease  of  her  manner,  and  the  tact  with  which  she 
could  say  kind  things;  she  soon  discovered  what  an 
active  mind  lay  concealed  within  that  lovely  form, 
and  that  her  husband's  answers  were  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  intelligent  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  prude 
lady.  At  the  close  of  the  visit  the  Princess  turned 
again  to  Use,  and  said  how  much  her  brother  lamented 
that  his  illness  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her.  The  words  and  tone  were  very  kind,  but  there 
was  a  pride  and  princely  dignity  in  the  manner  which 
hurt  Use.  When  the  Professor  on  their  return  spoke 
with  warmth  of  the  charming  lady,  and  exclaimed, 
"That  is  an  uncommonly  bright  mind!  Like  her  out- 
ward appearance,  her  inward  spirit  has  a  fairy  grace 
about  it!"  she  was  silent;  she  felt  that  her  husband 
was  right,  but  she  also  felt  that  the  Princess  had  ex- 
cluded her  from  the  footing  of  intimacy  which  she 
had  accorded  to  her  Felix. 
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Being  in  this  state  of  mind,  she  was  surprised  and 
pleased  at  one  mark  of  attention  which  was  shown  her. 
Since  her  interview  with  the  Sovereign  the  head  gar,- 
dener  brought  her  every  morning,  at  the  same  hour, 
a  vase  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  with  the  compli- 
ments of  his  Highness.  This  was  not  all:  a  few  days 
after  the  Sovereign  came  again,  when  Use  was  sitting, 
as  before,  in  front  of  the  door.  He  asked  whether  it 
was  not  advisable,  on  account  of  the  slight  breeze  that 
had  sprung  up,  to  enter  the  house;  she  took  him  into 
the  room;  he  sat  down  there,  and  asked,  as  if  ac- 
cidentally, whether  she  was  well  entertained,  and  had 
found  any  acquaintances  in  the  city.  He  took  so 
much  interest  in  her  that  Use  said  to  her  husband, 
when  he  returned  home,  "  How  mistaken  are  the 
opinions  that  one  forms  about  strangers!  When  I 
came  here  I  thought  the  Sovereign  was  a  thoroughly 
reserved  man,  but  I  find  him  very  friendly,  and  he 
seems  quite  a  good  family  man  too;  but  with  such  a 
large  household  it  may  frequently  be  necessary  to  be 
strict." 

The  Sovereign's  short  visit  was  repeated.  The 
next  time  he  found  the  Professor  with  his  wife.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  more  serious  than  before. 

"How  were  you  satisfied  with  the  Hereditary 
Prince?"  he  asked  the  Professor. 

"Those  who  instructed  him  praised  his  industry; 
among  the  students  he  gained  popularity,  and  there 
was  general  regret  at  parting  from  him." 

The  Sovereign  remarked  the  word  popularity. 

"  How  did  the  Prince  contrive  to  gain  this?" 

"He  showed  an  upright  character  and  decided  will, 
and  one  felt  confidence  in  him." 

The  Sovereign  gave  a  searching  look  at  the   Pro- 
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fessor,  and  perceived  from  his  calm  manner  that  this 
was  not  empty  civility. 

"The  attachment  of  the  students  showed  itself  on 
the  departure  of  the  young  Prince  by  a  festive  sere- 
nade," interposed  Use. 

"I  know,"  replied  the  Sovereign.  "I  assumed  that 
Weidegg  by  his  endeavors  contrived  to  have  this 
done." 

"It  was  of  their  own   free  will,   and   showed   their 
warm  feeling,"  added  the  Professor. 

The  Sovereign  remained  silent. 

"He  won  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  also,"  continued 
Use,  "and  we  lamented  his  Highness's  absence  from 
our  tea-parties." 

The  Sovereign  still  continued  silent;  at  last  he  be- 
gan, in  a  bitter  tone: 

"What  you  tell  me  surprises  me.  Considering  you 
as  the  Prince's  instructor,  I  may  speak  more  openly  to 
you  than  to  my  household.  The  Prince  has  a  weak 
character,  and  I  have  no  confidence  in  his  future." 

"  He  gave  us  the  impression  of  having,  under  all 
this  shy  reserve,  the  qualities  for  the  formation  of  a  firm 
and  noble  character,"  replied  the  Professor,  respect- 
fully. 

Use  thought  that  this  was  the  moment  to  introduce 
something  advantageous  to  the  Prince. 

"May  I  venture  to  tell  your  Highness,  which  my 
husband  entirely  approves  of,  that  the  Prince  wishes 
far  more  knowledge  concerning  agricultural  industry? 
As  I  am  myself  from  the  country,  your  Highness  will 
forgive  me  if  I  should  say  that  this  is  the  best  school 
for  our  dear  young  Prince." 

"On  the  estate  of  your  father?"  asked  the  Sover- 
eign shortly. 
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"Anywhere,"  replied  Use,  innocently. 

"  I  have  never  heard  him  express  any  such  wish," 
concluded  the  Sovereign,  rising.  "In  any  case  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  the  interest  you  take  in  his  future." 

He  took  leave  with  an  air  of  reserve,  and  returned 
to  his  daily  business. 

The  day  was  a  difficult  one  for  all  who  had  to  do 
with  him.  He  rode  out  with  his  aide-de-camp  into  a 
rough,  woody  country,  where  his  soldiers  after  a  night- 
march  were  practising  field  service.  Generally  he  cared 
little  about  the  details  of  manoeuvres,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion he  harrassed  his  aides-de-camp  and  soldiers  by 
sudden  changes  of  disposition.  When  the  soldiers  at  last 
returned  home  exhausted,  he  went  to  inspect  a  distant 
stud  and  a  plantation,  and  wandered  about  four  hours 
on  rough  hill  roads.  No  one  could  do  anything  to  suit 
him — blame  and  bitter  remarks  alone  fell  from  his 
lips.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  Court  concert;  the 
aide-de-camp,  tired  to  death,  stood  in  the  hall,  count- 
ing the  minutes  till  his  retirement.  Then  the  Sover- 
eign on  withdrawing,  called  him  to  his  study;  there 
he  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  fire-place 
and  gazed  at  the  fire,  occasionally  put  on  a  log,  and 
held  the  silver  handle  of  the  fire-tongs  in  his  hand, 
striking  it  at  intervals  on  the  iron  bars  of  the  grate. 
Meanwhile  the  aide-de-camp  stood  some  steps  behind 
him,  one  hour,  two  hours,  till  he  was  ready  to  faint. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  night  that  the  Sover- 
eign rose  and  said,  "You  must  be  tired;  I  will  not 
detain  you  longer."  He  spoke  this  mildly,  but  his 
eyes  glittered  with  an  unpleasant  gleam,  and  the 
aide-de-camp  acknowledged  later  to  his  intimate 
friends  that  he  should  not  forget  that  look  as  long  as 
he  lived. 
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"The  Sovereign  has  visited  the  pavilion  for  the 
third  time!"  said  the  Chamberlain,  to  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  who  was  sitting  in  his  room  with  his  throat 
tied  up.  The  Prince  looked  down  on  the  book  which 
was  lying  before  him. 

"Do  the  guests  seem  to  like  their  residence  here?" 

"I  cannot  say  that  of  the  Professor's  wife:  I  fear 
she  is  placed  in  a  difficult  position  here.  The  marked 
distinction  which  his  Highness  shows  her,  and  certain 
old  recollections  which  attach  to  the  pavilion — 

The  Prince  rose,  and  looked  so  indignantly  at  the 
Chamberlain  that  he  became  mute. 

"The  Sovereign  was  very  ungracious  to-day,"  he 
continued,  in  a  depressed  tone.  "  When  I  reported 
to  him  concerning  your  Highness's  health,  I  met  with 
a  reception  which  was  not  encouraging." 

The  Hereditary  Prince  approached  the  window. 

"The  air  is  mild,  Weidegg;  I  shall  endeavor  to  go 
out  to-morrow." 

The  Chamberlain  was  very  uncertain  how  this 
decision  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  would  be  received: 
he  departed  in  silence. 

When  the  Prince  was  alone,  he  tore  the  shawl 
from  his  shoulders  and  threw  it  on  one  side. 

"Fool  that  I  was!  I  wished  to  preserve  her  from 
gossip,  and  have  exposed  her  to  worse.  I  myself  sit 
here  in  seclusion,  and  my  father  visits  her  in  my  stead. 
It  was  a  cowardly  device.  If  I  cannot  avert  what  is 
impending  for  this  poor  creature,  I  will  play  my  part 
in  the  game  that  is  beginning." 

When  the  Prince  on  the  following  morning  went 
to  his  father,  the  latter  began,  with  calm  coldness: 

"  I  hear  from  strangers  that  you  have  the  desire  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  wish  is 
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sensible.  I  shall  consider  how  you  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  this  knowledge  somewhere  in  the 
country.  It  will  also  be  advantageous  to  your  health, 
and  will  agree  with  your  inclination  for  a  quite  poetic 
life." 

I  shall  do  what  my  honored  father  bids  me,"  re- 
plied the  Hereditary  Prince,  and  left  the  room. 

The  Sovereign  looked  after  him,  and  murmured: 

"Not  a  word  to  be  got  out  of  him  but  cowardly 
submission;  always  the  same  submissive  compliance. 
Not  an  eyelash  moved  when  I  ordered  him  to  do  what 
was  unwelcome.  Is  it  possible  that  this  pliant  boy  is 
a  master  of  dissimulation,  and  is  deceiving  me  and  all 
of  us?" 

If  Use  in  spite  of  the  distinction  with  which  the 
Prince  treated  her,  had  a  foreboding  of  the  dark 
shadow  which  hung  over  the  pavilion,  far  different 
was  the  tone  of  mind  of  her  husband;  he  lived  in  the 
midst  of  the  interesting  investigations  to  which  the 
museum  gave  rise,  and  the  poetry  of  his  earnest  mind 
worked  busily,  and  cast  a  brillant  lustre  over  his  so- 
journ in  the  capital.  He  was  a  hunter  who  trod  with 
light  step  over  his  hunting  ground,  breathing  the  pure 
mountain  air,  whilst  around  him  the  rays  of  the  sun 
gilded  the  mossy  ground  and  heather.  The  time  had 
now  come  when  that  of  which  he  had  dreamt  for  years 
was  within  reach  of  his  hand.  It  is  true  the  new  track 
of  the  manuscript  remained  indistinct.  The  fate  of 
that  chest  which  had  been  mentioned  in  the  old  letter 
could  not  be  ascertained.  In  the  Prince's  library,  and 
in  a  collection  of  books  in  the  city,  there  were  found 
neither  manuscripts  nor  other  books  which  could  be 
ranked  among  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  of 
Rossau.  He  had  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the 
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head-forester,  but  the  latter  could  think  of  no  place 
where  old  hunting  implements  were  kept.  He  went 
through  old  catalogues  of  the  Marshal's  office,  and 
nowhere  could  the  chest  be  discovered.  But  it  was 
more  strange  still  that  the  name  of  a  royal  castle 
Solitude  was  quite  unknown  in  the  capital.  The  castle, 
like  one  in  an  old  legend,  had  vanished.  But,  strange 
as  this  circumstance  was,  yet  the  account  of  the  student 
had  won  for  this  old  letter  of  the  official  an  importance 
which  gave  the  searcher  hopes  of  a  good  result.  For 
only  a  few  years  ago  some  one,  who  knew  little  of  the 
value  of  such  a  narrative,  had  seen  the  Rossau  chest. 
It  was  no  longer  a  deceptive  image  from  a  distant 
past;  on  any  day  a  lucky  accident  might  lead  him  to 
it.  But  when  the  Professor  gazed  on  the  slate  roof  of 
the  royal  castle,  and  ascended  the  grand  steps,  he  had 
always  a  joyful  presentiment  that  he  was  now  near 
his  treasure.  With  the  help  of  the  Castellan  he  had 
already  examined  the  whole  ground-floor  of  the  castle; 
he  had  climbed  up  under  the  beams  of  the  old  roof 
like  a  marten,  and  had  opened  the  old  garrets,  the  keys 
of  which  had  not  turned  for  a  generation.  He  had 
found  nothing.  But  there  were  other  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  Sovereign  in  the  town  and  neighborhood, 
and  he  was  quite  decided  to  examine  one  after  the 
other  secretly. 

In  this  time  of  restless  agitation,  when  his  fancy 
was  always  opening  new  prospects,  intercourse  with 
agreeable  persons  was  very  refreshing.  He  himself, 
in  this  state  of  excitement,  proved  a  good  companion, 
and  observed  with  cheerful  interest  the  proceedings  of 
those  about  him.  The  Sovereign  showed  him  great 
distinction,  and  the  young  noblemen  were  very  at- 
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tentive;  he  took  his  place  among  them  with  dignity 
and  without  pretension. 

The  Chamberlain  informed  the  Professor  how  much 
the  Princess  had  been  pleased  with  him,  and  Felix  re- 
joiced when  one  forenoon  she  and  her  lady-in-waiting 
visited  the  museum,  and  begged  for  his  guidance. 
When  the  Princess  was  going  away,  thanking  him,  she 
begged  he  would  mention  to  her  some  books  from 
which  she  could  herself  learn  a  little  about  that  portion 
of  the  life  of  antiquity,  the  ruins  connected  with  which 
he  had  shown  her;  she  told  him  also  of  an  ancient  vase 
which  she  possessed,  and  asked  him  to  come  and 
see  it. 

The  learned  man  was  now  standing  with  the 
Princess  before  the  vase.  He  explained  to  her  the 
subject  of  the  pictures,  and  told  her  something  about 
the  old  Greek  pottery.  The  Princess  led  him  into  an- 
other room,  and  showed  him  some  valuable  sketches. 
"  I  wish  you  to  see  all  I  possess  of  objects  of  art." 
While  he  was  examining  these,  she  began,  suddenly: 
"  You  have  now  learnt  to  know  us  a  little,  and  how  do 
you  like  us?" 

"  I  have  met  with  great  kindness,"  replied  the 
Professor,  "which  is  agreeable  to  one's  self-esteem;  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  observe  a  life  so  different  from 
that  of  my  circle  and  people,  who  are  differently  bred." 

"In  what  do  you  find  us  differently  bred?"  asked 
the  Princess,  pressingly. 

"The -habit  of  acting  your  part  fittingly  at  every 
moment,  and  maintaining  your  position  among  others, 
give  persons  an  easy  confidence,  which  always  has  a 
pleasant  effect." 

"That  would  be  an  advantage  which  \ve  share  with 
every  tolerable  actor,"  replied  the  Princess. 
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"At  all  events,  it  is  an  advantage  always  to  play 
the  same  role." 

"  You  think,  therefore,  it  is  no  longer  art  if  we  be- 
come adepts  in  it,  and  act  our  part  well,"  rejoined 
the  Princess,  smiling;  "but  in  that  also  there  is 
danger;  we  are  from  childhood  so  much  accustomed 
to  behave  suitably,  that  it  endangers  our  sincerity;  we 
observe  the  effects  of  our  words,  and  we  soon  think 
more  of  the  good  effect  than  of  the  purport  of  what  is 
said.  I  myself,  while  talking  with  you,  remark  with 
pleasure  how  much  I  please  you,  yet  I  am  nothing 
more  than  a  poor  princess.  But  if  our  aptness  in 
presentation  pleases  you,  in  like  manner  we  are  at- 
tracted by  a  character  that  is  calm  and  confident  with- 
out attending  to  outward  appearances;  and  perhaps  'a 
deficiency  in  the  forms  of  society  and  the  plain  speak- 
ing of  a  powerful  mind  are  interesting  to  us,  if  they 
do  not  wound  our  feelings,  for  on  this  point  we  are 
sensitive.  Whoever  would  wish  to  leave  a  pleasant 
impression,  would  do  well  to  treat  our  pretensions 
with  consideration.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  treat  me 
so,"  she  said,  interrupting  herself,  "but  I  am  solicitous 
on  your  account.  Yesterday  I  heard  you  flatly  con- 
tradicting my  father.  I  beg  of  you  to  have  regard  for 
our  weakness,  for  I  hope  that  you  are  still  to  re- 
main long  with  us." 

The  Professor  bowed.  "If  I  opposed  his  views 
more  warmly  than  was  necessary,  it  is  because  I  lie 
under  a  temptation  which  is  dangerous  to  men  of  my 
calling.  Disputation  is  the  weakness  of  men  of  learn- 
ing." 

"Good,  we  will  reckon  up  our  qualities  one  against 
the  other.  But  you  are  in  the  happy  position  of  al- 
ways attacking  things  boldly;  we,  on  the  contrary, 
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must  be  cautiously  on  the  defensive.  The  great  im- 
portance of  external  appearances  is  instilled  into  us 
from  youth,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  With  you 
there  is  probably  seldom  any  strife  about  precedence, 
and  I  fear  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  you  what  place  you 
take  in  our  degrees  of  rank;  but  these  things  are  great 
events  to  us,  not  only  to  our  Court,  but  still  more  to 
ourselves.  Many  of  us  are  for  days  unhappy,  because 
we  have  not  taken  our  proper  place  at  dinner.  Many 
visits  are  discontinued  on  that  account,  old  alliances 
are  broken  off,  and  there  is  frequent  quarrelling  behind 
the  scenes.  When  we  occasionally  meet  with  clever 
people  of  your  stamp,  we  ourselves  laugh  over  these 
weaknesses,  but  few  are  free  from  them.  I  have  already 
fought  for  my  place  at  dinner,  and  made  a  great  fuss 
about  it,"  she  added,  with  good-humored  frankness. 

"  No  one  can  entirely  free  himself  from  the  ideas 
of  his  circle,"  replied  the  Professor,  courteously.  "A 
century  ago  there  was  the  same  tormenting  eagerness 
about  rank  and  social  precedence  among  the  citizens. 
With  us  it  has  become  different  since  our  life  has 
been  pervaded  with  a  strong  intellectual  element.  In 
the  future,  even  at  Court,  people  will  laugh  at  these 
things  as  antiquated  frippery." 

The  Princess  raised  her  little  finger  threateningly. 
"  Mr.  WTerner,  that  was  spoken  again  as  the  learned 
man:  it  was  not  polite.  For,  though  we  move  entirely 
in  the  track  of  fashion  and  of  Court  manners,  we  do 
not  remain  behind  those  from  whom  we  are  socially 
separated." 

"Perhaps  it  is  because  you  separate  yourselves," 
said  the  Professor.  "  The  warmest  pulse  of  our  nation 
has  always  been  in  the  middle  class;  from  them  edu- 
cation and  new  ideas  have  gradually  spread  to  the 
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princes  and  the  people.  Even  the  peculiarities  and 
weaknesses  of  the  civilization  of  a  period  rise  to  the 
throne  generally  half  a  century  after  the  educated  middle 
class  of  the  nation  have  suffered  from  them,  and  are 
only  just  appreciated  there  when  they  are  already  giv- 
ing way  among  the  people  to  some  new  tendency  of 
the  time.  Therefore,  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  Sover- 
eign and  his  people  to  understand  each  other." 

"Oh,  how  right  you  are!"  exclaimed  the  Princess, 
drawing  nearer  to  him.  "  It  is  the  fate  of  princes, 
the  misfortune  of  us  all,  that  the  most  valuable  culture 
of  our  time  seldom  exercises  a  good  influence  upon  us. 
There  is  a  want  of  fresh  air  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live,  we  are  all  weak  and  sickly.  All  who 
approach  near  us  must  accommodate  themselves  to 
our  prejudices,  and  we  accustom  ourselves  to  regard 
men  according  to  the  rules  which  we  have  devised  for 
them  ourselves.  Have  you  ever  before  been  brought 
into  contact  with  any  of  our  great  rulers?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Professor. 

"Have  you  never  sent  what  you  have  written  to 
any  of  them?" 

"  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
Professor. 

"Then  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  scale  of 
favors  that  are  shown  to  you  learned  gentlemen. 
Now,  I  must  repay  you  for  the  delightful  instruction 
you  have  given  me  about  ancient  vases,  by  giving  you 
some  instruction  in  return.  Sit  down  opposite  to  me. 
You  are  now  my  pupil."  The  Princess  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  and  assumed  a  serious  expression.  "We 
assume  that  you  are  pious  and  good,  and  look  up 
respectfully  to  the  handle  of  the  Imperial  globe  that 
we  hold  in  our  hand.  Your  first  presentation  conies, 
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— a  handsome  book;  the  title-page  is  opened:  'Upon 
antique  vases.'  Hm — who  is  the  man?  One  informs 
oneself  a  little  about  the  fellow,  and  it  is  well  if  your 
name  is  already  to  be  found  in  print.  Thereupon  fol- 
lows an  answer  of  acknowledgment  from  the  Council, 
short  variations  according  to  formula  No.  i.  Your 
second  presentation  makes  its  appearance:  a  beautiful 
binding,  an  agreeable  impression,  therefore  a  warmer 
acknowledgment  in  courteous  expressions,  according 
to  formula  No.  2.  A  third  presentation:  again  a  large 
volume,  the  gilt  edges  are  unimpeachable;  the  Council 
take  the  book  up  and  weigh  it.  If  the  author  is  a 
lesser  light,  he  enters  the  class  of  gold  breastpins;  if 
he  is  worthy  of  a  higher  consideration,  from  a  well- 
known  name,  and  what  is  more  effective  with  us,  from 
a  title,  he  reaches  the  sphere  of  orders.  There  are 
different  classes  of  orders  which  are  distributed  among 
strangers,  accurately  according  to  their  titles.  But  he 
who  is  persistent,  and  does  not  tire  of  showing  fresh 
marks  of  respect,  hops  gradually,  like  the  green  frog, 
at  intervals  of  years,  to  the  highest  rank." 

"My  kindest  thanks  for  the  instruction,"  replied 
the  Professor.  "  I  must  be  allowed  in  this  case  to  take 
the  Council  under  my  protection.  For  what  could  the 
illustrious  gentlemen  do  when  they  are  overrun  with 
such  a  multitude  of  indifferent  presents?" 

"It  was  a  fair  example,"  said  the  Princess,  "of  how 
beautifully  we  have  arranged,  in  all  directions,  the 
steps  to  our  favor.  For  the  rest,  we  are,  with  respect 
to  what  we  accord  to  people,  not  only  civil,  but  econo- 
mical. He  who  has  no  colored  ribbons  to  give,  finds 
himself  greatly  inconvenienced.  But,"  continued  she, 
in  a  changed  tone,  "in  the  same  way  our  principal 
efforts  in  every  undertaking  are  made  with  an  eye  to 
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vain  show  and  empty  forms;  and  as  hundreds  are  so 
weak  and  abject  that  they  are  attracted  in  this  way, 
we  think  we  can  thus  attach  millions  to  us." 

"  Many  small  advantages  may  be  obtained  in  this 
manner,"  replied  the  Professor;  "  but  there  is  an  error 
in  your  reasoning;  he  who  tries  to  attach  men  to  him 
by  their  weakness,  vanity,  and  pride,  does  not  gain 
the  best  part  of  their  life.  In  quiet  times  this  attrac- 
tion is  unnecessary,  and  in  times  of  danger  it  has  only 
the  strength  of  a  rope  of  sand." 

The  Princess  nodded  her  head. 

"We  know  that  right  well,"  she  said,  confidingly; 
"and  we  do  not  feel  comfortable  and  secure,  in  spite 
of  the  profuse  distribution  of  honors.  What  I  tell  you 
would  sound  like  high  treason  to  my  illustrious  rela- 
tives, only  because  I  express  it,  not  because  I  think  it. 
Do  not  consider  me  the  black  sheep  of  the  flock,  there 
are  wiser  people  than  I  who  in  secret  form  the  same 
judgment;  but  we  cannot  find  our  way  out  of  the  bar- 
rier, and  we  cling  to  it,  although  we  know  that  the 
support  is  weak.  For  as  the  humming-bird  gazes  on 
the  serpent,  so  do  we  view  the  prospect  that  the 
present  age  opens  before  us,  with  a  shudder  and  help- 
less expectation."  She  rose.  "But  I  am  a  woman, 
and  have  no  right  to  speak  with  you  upon  these  im- 
portant subjects.  When  I  feel  uneasy  I  use  the  right 
of  women  —  to  complain  —  which  I  have  done  abund- 
antly to  you.  For  I  have  it  at  heart  to  please  you, 
Mr.  Werner.  I  wish  you  to  consider  me  as  a  woman 
who  deserves  something  better  than  complaisant 
words  and  polite  nothings.  Allow  me  often  the  pleas- 
ure of  rectifying  my  judgment  by  yours." 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  the  learned  man  with 
hearty  confidence.  Werner  bowed  low,  and  left  the 
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room.  The  Princess  looked  after  him  with  a  pleased 
expression. 

The  Professor  went  fresh  from  the  conversation 
to  the  pavilion,  and  told  his  wife  all  that  had  passed. 

"  I  did  net  consider  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  "to 
find  a  woman  of  this  rank  with  so  liberal  and  high- 
minded  an  understanding  of  her  position.  What  was 
most  charming  was  her  animated  and  unaffected  man- 
ner— a  charm  that  made  itself  felt  at  every  moment, 
both  in  voice  and  movement.  I  am  enchanted  with 
the  little  lady.  I  will  immediately  prepare  the  book 
that  she  wished  for." 

He  seated  himself  at  the  table,  marked  out  pas- 
sages, and  wrote  remarks  on  small  strips  of  paper, 
which  he  laid  within. 

Use  was  sitting  by  the  window,  looking  at  her 
husband  in  astonishment.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
Princess  pleased  him.  Use  h'erself  had  with  the  quick 
intuition  of  a  woman  perceived  her  power  of  attrac- 
tion. Here  was  a  soul  that,  amidst  the  constraint  of 
her  Court,  longed  for  intercourse  with  a  man  of  liberal 
culture;  here  was  a  powerful  mind  that  rose  above  the 
prejudices  of  rank, —  clever,  light  of  fancy,  and  quick 
of  comprehension.  Now  this  woman  had  found  a  man 
to  whom  she  could  look  up,  and  with  her  little  hands 
she  cast  her  fetters  about  him. 

The  room  was  becoming  dark.  Felix  was  still 
sitting  writing  and  making  notes.  The  rays  of  the 
evening  sun  shone  upon  his  head,  but  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  unfamiliar  room  hovered  over  Use.  She  rose 
from  her  chair  behind  her  husband. 

"He  is  good  to  me,"  she  said  to  herself;  "he  loves 
me,  as  one  always  does  the  person  whom  one  has 
taken  into  confidence.  He  is  not  like  other  men;  he 
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will  not  allow  a  stranger  to  take  away  my  rights;  he  is 
innocent  as  a  child,  and  does  not  perceive  the  danger 
that  threatens  him  and  me.  Take  care,  Use,  not  to 
awake  the  night-wanderer.  I,  fool!  What  right  have 
I  to  complain  if  another  should  benefit  by  his  rich 
mind?  Have  I  not  enough  for  myself  in  the  treasure 
of  his  life?  No,"  she  exclaimed,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  husband's  neck;  "you  belong  to  me,  and  I 
will  have  you  entirely." 

The  Professor  raised  his  head,  and  his  look  of 
astonishment  brought  Use  to  her  senses. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said,  feebly;  "I  was  thinking." 

"What  is  the  matter,  Use?"  he  asked,  kindly; 
"your  cheeks  are  hot.  Are  you  ill?" 

"It  will  pass  over;  have  patience  with  me." 

The  Professor  left  his  book,  and  occupied  himself 
anxiously  about  his  wife. 

"Open  the  window,"  she  said  softly.  "The  air  of 
the  close  room  feels  heavy  to  me." 

He  was  so  tenderly  concerned  about  her  that  she 
again  looked  cheerfully  at  him. 

"It  was  a  foolish  weakness,  Felix;  it  has  passed 
away." 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
TWO     NEW     GUESTS. 

The  Professor  was  standing  with  the  Chamberlain 
and  the  Sovereign  in  the  study.  The  latter  held  in 
his  hand  the  memorial  that  Werner  had  prepared  re- 
specting the  new  catalogue  of  the  museum. 

"Only  now  can  I  form  an  estimate  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  catalogue  which  you  consider  necessary. 
I  am  ready  to  agree  to  your  proposals,  if  you  will  bind 
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yourself  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  new 
arrangement  and  of  the  catalogue.  If  you  cannot  do 
us  this  service,  everything  must  remain  as  before,  for 
only  the  great  confidence  which  I  have  in  you,  and  the 
wish  to  keep  you  here,  will  induce  me  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifice.  You  see  I  make  the  undertaking 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  inclination  which  you 
yourself  have  for  this  work." 

The  Professor  replied  that  his  presence  might  be 
desirable  for  the  introductory  arrangements,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  spend  some  weeks  upon  it.  After- 
wards, it  would  be  sufficient  if  from  time  to  time  he 
examined  the  progress  of  the  work. 

"With  this  I  shall  be  content  for  the  present,"  said 
the  Sovereign,  after  a  pause;  "our  contract  is,  then, 
concluded.  But  I  see  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  get 
some  one  who  will  carry  out  the  details  under  your 
guidance.  Will  the  Curator  be  able  to  it?" 

The  Professor  thought  not. 

"And  could  you  propose  any  one?" 

The  Professor  thought  over  the  old  members  of 
his  circle. 

But  the  proper  man  at  once  occurred  to  the  Cham- 
berlain. 

"Would  not  Magister  Knips  do  for  this  work?" 

"Just  the  man,"  said  the  Professor;  "industry, 
knowledge,  everything  about  him,  makes  him  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  it.  I  believe  that  he  may  be  had 
at  once.  I  can  answer  for  his  trustworthiness  with  re- 
spect to  the  care  of  objects  of  value.  But  I  cannot 
take  this  responsibility  upon  me  without  disclosing  to 
your  Highness  that  once  in  his  life,  from  want  of  cau- 
tion, he  was  implicated  in  a  disagreeable  affair,  that 
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lessened  the  confidence,  not  only  of  myself,  but  of 
many  of  his  acquaintances." 

The  Professor  then  related,  with  forbearance 
towards  all  concerned,  the  history  of  the  forged  parch- 
ment sheet  of  Tacitus. 

The  Sovereign  listened  with  interest,  and  pondered. 

"With  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  collection,  the 
old  catalogue  will  allow  of  constant  control.  You  con- 
sider the  Magister  innocent  of  this  deception?" 

"I   do   consider  him  so,"  replied  the  learned  man. 

"Then  I  request  you  to  write  him." 

Some  days  afterwards  Magister  Knips  entered  the 
capital.  He  carried  his  travelling-bag  and  hat-box  to 
an  unpretending  inn,  at  once  clad  himself  in  the  dress 
which  he  had  always  spoken  of  to  his  mother  as  his 
livery,  and  sought  the  Professor  at  the  Pavilion. 
Gabriel  saw  the  figure  in  the  distance  passing  through 
the  blooming  shrubs,  his  head  on  his  shoulder  and  his 
hat  in  his  hand;  for  Knips  considered  it  proper  to  un- 
cover his  head  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  castle,  and 
entered  like  a  walking  bow  into  the  distinguished  ho- 
rizon. The  Professor  could  not  conceal  a  smile  when 
he  saw  the  Magister  in  courtly  attire,  polished  and 
fragrant,  standing  before  him,  with  two  low  obeisances. 

"  It  was  the  Chamberlain  who  proposed  you  for 
this  occupation,  and  I  did  not  object  to  it.  For  on  the 
supposition  that  you  will  be  suitably  remunerated,  an 
opportunity  for  work  is  afforded  which  may  per- 
haps raise  you  for  good  above  your  insignificant  occu- 
pation, and  which,  if  dutifully  carried  out,  will  entitle 
you  not  only  to  our  warmest  thanks,  but  to  those  of 
the  whole  learned  world.  Your  conduct  here  may 
therefore  be  decisive  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Remem- 
ber, also,  every  hour,  Mr.  Magister,  that  you  have  to 
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show  conscientiousness  and  fidelity,  not  only  to  learn- 
ing, bu^  also  with  respect  to  the  property  of  the  prince 
who  has  called  you  to  this  post  of  confidence." 

"  When  I  read  the  letter  of  the  right  honorable  and 
most  highly  respected  Professor,"  answered  Knips, 
"I  did  not  doubt  that  his  kind  intentions  were  to  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  assuming  a  new  character  in 
life.  Therefore,  upon  entering  the  portals  of  an  un- 
known career,  I  entreat  with  deep  emotion,  above  all, 
for  the  continuation  of  your  good  opinion,  which  I  trust 
to  be  able  to  deserve  by  faithful  obedience." 

"Very  well  then,"  concluded  the  Professor;  "an- 
nounce yourself  to  the  Chamberlain." 

The  day  following  Knips  was  sitting  before  a  row 
of  antique  lamps,  with  brown  Holland  sleeves  to  pre- 
serve his  dress  coat,  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  sur- 
rounded by  the  books  of  the  castle  library;  he  opened 
them,  compared,  wrote,  and  was  as  active  in  his  work 
as  if  he  had  all  his  life  been  a  clerk  in  a  bric-a-brac 
establishment  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  Chamberlain  announced  before  dinner,  with 
satisfaction,  to  the  Hereditary  Prince,  "  Magister  Knips 
has  come;"  and  the  Prince  repeated  to  his  sister,  "The 
wise  Knips  is  here." 

"Ah,  the  Magister!"  said  the  father,  with  equal 
good  humor. 

The  same  week  the  Sovereign  was  taken  by  the 
Chamberlain  into  the  museum,  in  order  that  Knips 
might  fall  under  his  notice.  The  Sovereign  looked  with 
curiosity  upon  the  lowly  bent  man,  who  perspired 
with  fright,  and  who  now  quite  resembled  a  mouse 
which  is  prevented  by  a  powerful  fascination  from  dis- 
appearing into  its  hole.  The  Sovereign  discovered 
immediately  what  he  called  a  subaltern  nature;  and 
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the  pale  flat  face,  retreating  chin,  and  dolorous  aspect, 
appeared  to  amuse  him.  In  passing,  he  remarked  the 
rampart  of  books  from  which  Knips  had  emerged. 

"You  have  made  yourself  quickly  at  home;  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  all  the  books  that  are  indispensable 
to  your  work." 

"I  have  ventured,"  said  Knips  in  a  high  and  rasp- 
ing voice,  "to  borrow  from  your  Highness's  library 
much  that  I  needed.  My  wants  are  moderate,  and 
what  I  lacked,  I  have  managed,  through  the  assistance 
of  honored  patrons,  to  obtain  from  the  university 
library  of  my  native  city." 

The  Sovereign  answered  with  a  short  nod,  and  pro- 
ceeded. Magister  Knips  remained  standing  in  an  at- 
titude of  deferent  respect  till  the  Sovereign  had  left  the 
room,  when  he  returned  to  his  chair,  and,  without  turn- 
ing to  the  right  or  left,  resumed  his  writing.  Whenever 
the  Sovereign  entered  or  left  the  room  he  started  up 
and  sank  down  again,  as  if  turned  into  an  automaton 
by  his  great  respect. 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  him?"  asked  the  Sovereign, 
of  the  Professor. 

"Beyond  expectation,"  answered  the  latter. 

The  Chamberlain,  pleased  by  his  recommendation, 
reminded  his  master  that  Knips  was  also  an  excellent 
painter  of  coats  of  arms,  and  possessed  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  regulations  of  the  old 
Court  festivals. 

When  the  Sovereign  left  the  gallery  he  cast  a  dig- 
nified glance  over  the  bent  head  of  the  little  man;  but 
Knips  might  well  be  pleased  with  the  results  of  this 
presentation,  for  he  was  pronounced  very  respectful, 
and  regarded  useful  for  further  projects. 

He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  useful- 
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ness  in  an  extraordinary  case.  The  arrangements  of 
the  Court  were  in  every  respect  exemplary,  and  not 
least  when  the  Sovereign  wished  to  show  some  mark 
of  attention.  A  confidential  councillor  kept  a  list  of 
the  birthdays  on  which  the  Sovereign  was  bound  to 
make  a  present,  and  also  of  the  popular  festivals  where 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  present  a  silver  cup  or 
some  other  testimony  of  his  royal  sympathy.  On  this 
list  was  noted  down  the  fixed  value  of  the  present; 
and  as  the  time  approached  the  councillor  sent  the 
necessary  information  to  the  Chamberlain,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  choose  a  suitable  present.  On  the  birth- 
day of  any  member  of  the  princely  family  the  Cham- 
berlain only  made  suggestions;  the  Sovereign  himself 
decided  what  was  to  be  given. 

Now  the  birthday  of  the  Princess  was  approaching. 
The  gentleman-in-waiting,  therefore,  made  a  visit  to 
her  lady-in-waiting,  in  order  to  discover  secretly  what 
the  Princess  would  like.  In  this  not  uncommon  way 
many  things  were  proposed;  the  Chamberlain  of  his 
own  idea  added  modern  trifles,  among  them  copies  of 
colored  initial  letters,  which  just  then  were  painted  in 
albums  and  letter-sheets,  for  he  knew  that  the  Princess 
had  wished  for  things  of  the  kind.  The  Sovereign 
glanced  over  the  list,  and  at  last  stopped  at  the  initial 
letters. 

"  These  Parisian  manufactures  will  hardly  please  the 
Princess.  Could  she  not  have  painted  letters  copied 
from  old  parchments  by  a  draughtsman?  Did  you  not 
extol  Magister  Knips  to  me?  He  could  prepare  very 
pretty  little  designs." 

The  Chamberlain  expressed  deferent  surprise  at 
his  Highness's  idea,  and  sought  the  Magister.  Knips 
promised  to  paint  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the 
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old  characters,  and  the  Chamberlain  meanwhile  looked 
after  the  cover.  When  the  work  of  the  Magister  was 
laid  before  the  Sovereign  he  was  indeed  surprised. 

"These  are  like  the  beautiful  old  rubrics,"  he  ex- 
claimed; "how  do  they  come  here?" 

Every  letter  was  so  painted  on  the  old  parchment 
that  at  cursory  glance  it  could  not  be  discovered 
whether  the  work  was  old  or  new. 

"This  shows  wonderful  talent;  take  care  that  the 
man  is  compensated  according  to  the  value  of  his 
service." 

Knips  lapsed  into  a  state  of  respectful  transport 
when  the  Chamberlain  demonstrated  to  him  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Sovereign  in  shining  coins.  But  it  did 
not  end  there.  For  shortly  afterwards  the  Sovereign 
visited  the  museum  at  the  time  when  Knips  was  work- 
ing. The  Sovereign  stopped  again  in  front  of  the  Mag- 
ister, and  said: 

"I  was  delighted  with  your  pictures.  You  possess 
a  rare  aptitude:  both  eyes  and  judgment  might  be  de- 
ceived by  the  counterfeit  of  antiquity." 

"Your  most  gracious  Highness  must  pardon  me  if, 
on  account  of  shortness  of  time,  the  imitation  was  im- 
perfect," replied  the  bowing  Knips. 

"I  am  quite  satisfied  with  it,"  rejoined  the  Sover- 
eign, examining  sharply  the  countenance  and  bearing 
of  the  little  man.  He  began  to  vouchsafe  a  feeling  of 
interest  for  the  Magister.  "You  must  have  formerly 
had  opportunities  of  exercising  this  art  in  a  remu- 
nerative way." 

"It  has  been  reserved  for  your  Highness  to  render 
my  little  dexterity  valuable  to  me,"  replied  Knips; 
"hitherto  I  have  only  practised  such  imitations  for  my 
own  pleasure,  or  here  and  there  to  please  others." 
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The  Sovereign  laughed,  and  went  away  with  a 
gracious  nod.  Magister  Knips  was  judged  to  be  very 

useful. 

* 
*  * 

The  Princess  was  sitting  at  her  writing-table;  the 
pen  in  her  little  hand  flew  over  the  paper;  sometimes 
she  looked  into  a  book,  which  had  a  learned  appear- 
ance, and  copied  passages  which  were  designated  by 
marks.  Steps  in  the  ante-room  disturbed  her  work; 
the  Hereditary  Prince  entered,  with  an  officer  in  for- 
eign uniform. 

"  Sit  down,  children  !"  exclaimed  the  Princess. 
"Put  aside  your  sabre,  Victor,  and  come  to  me.  You 
have  become  a  handsome  fellow:  one  can  see  that  you 
have  taken  your  place  among  strangers." 

"  I  am  breaking  my  way  through,"  replied  Victor, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  laying  his  sabre  cautious- 
ly near,  that  he  might  reach  it  with  his  hand. 

"Be  tranquil,"  said  the  Princess,  consolingly;  "we 
are  now  safe;  he  is  busy." 

"  If  he  said  so,  we  must  not  depend  upon  it,"  re- 
plied Victor.  "  You  have  become  serious,  Siddy.  Even 
the  room  is  changed  —  books,  nothing  but  books."  He 
opened  one  at  the  title-page.  "'Archaeology  of  Art.' 
Tell  me,  what  are  you  doing  with  this  trash?" 

"  I  am  breaking  my  way  through,"  repeated  Siddy, 
shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"Siddy  patronizes  learning,"  explained  the  Hered- 
itary Prince.  "We  now  have  literary  tea-parties,  she 
has  pieces  read  and  roles  assigned.  Take  care,  you 
will  have  to  join  it." 

"I  only  read  villains'  parts,"  replied  Victor;  "or, 
at  the  most  valets'  roles." 

"The  inferior  parts  are  always  my  share,"  said  the 
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Hereditary  Prince.  "The  best  that  falls  to  my  lot  is  a 
good-natured  father,  who  ends  by  giving  his  blessing." 

"He  has  talent  for  nothing  but  open-hearted  good- 
ness; he  protests  if  he  has  more  than  four  verses  to  re- 
cite, and  even  with  that  there  are  pauses  during  which 
he  fidgets  with  his  lorgnette." 

"His  proper  vocation  would  be  that  of  pastor,"  said 
Victor,  mockingly.  "He  would  favor  his  congrega- 
tion with  short  sermons,  and  set  them  a  virtuous  ex- 
ample." 

"If  he  were  only  better  than  you,  there  would  be 
no  merit  in  it,  Victor.  You  have  the  reputation  of 
playing  such  naughty  tricks  that  we  are  not  allowed 
even  to  know  them?" 

"All  calumny!"  cried  Victor.  "I  am  harshly  judged 
in  my  regiment  because  of  my  strict  principles." 

"Then  Heaven  preserve  us  from  an  invasion  of 
your  comrades.  I  am  glad  that  you  mean  to  pass 
your  leave  of  absence  in  our  parts;  but  I  am  surprised 
at  it.  You  are  free:  the  whole  world  is  open  to  you." 

"Yes,  free  as  a  jackdaw  that  is  thrown  out  of  its 
nest,"  replied  Victor;  "but  there  are  times  when  it 
occurs  to  one  that  a  garrison  has  not  all  the  charms  of 
home." 

"And  that  you  seek  with  us?"  asked  the  Princess. 
"Poor  cousin!  But  meanwhile  you  have  been  cam- 
paigning. I  congratulate  you.  We  hear  that  you 
behaved  gallantly." 

"I  had  a  good  horse,"  said. Victor,  laughing. 

"You  have  also  visited  all  our  relations?" 

"  I  have  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  three  Courts," 
replied  Victor.  "First,  at  my  cousin's,  the  innocent 
shepherd's  Court, — a  charming  rural  life!  The  Grand 
Marshal  carries  embroidery  in  his  pocket,  at  which  he 
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works  among  the  ladies.  The  lady-in-waiting  comes 
with  her  spaniel  to  dinner,  and  has  him  fed  in  the 
kitchen.  Twice  every  week  people  are  invited  from 
the  city  to  tea  and  pastry.  When  the  family  are  alone 
at  their  tea  they  play  for  hazel-nuts.  I  believe  that 
they  are  gathered  in  the  autumn  by  the  whole  Court. 
Then  I  went  to  the  Court  of  my  great-uncle,  with  the 
six-foot  grenadiers.  I  was  the  smallest  of  the  society. 
One  day  all  were  in  the  costume  of  generals,  the  day 
after  all  were  Nimrods,  in  hunting-coats  and  gaiters. 
One  day  it  was  drilling,  and  the  next  hunting.  Powder 
is  the  greatest  article  of  consumption  at  Court  there. 
Even  the  ballet-dancers,  they  say,  wear  uniforms  under 
their  gauze.  Lastly,  there  was  the  great  Court  of 
Aunt  Louisa.  All  with  white  heads  and  powder.  Any 
one  with  the  hair  of  youth  endeavoured  to  rid  of  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  the  evening  virtuous  family 
conversation,  and  if  any  talked  scandal,  they  would  on 
the  following  morning  receive  an  order  from  the 
Princess  to  contribute  to  some  benevolent  institution. 
The  Princess  Minna  asked  me  whether  I  attended 
church  regularly,  and  when  I  told  her  that  at  all  events 
I  played  regularly  at  whist  with  our  chaplain,  I  was 
held  in  great  contempt.  She  danced  the  first  country 
dance  with  her  brother  and  only  the  second  with  me. 
The  evening  society  was  accurately  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  dignities  of  the  guests.  There 
was  the  hall  of  the  Privy  Councillors,  of  the  Chamber- 
lains, and  of  the  small  folk  of  the  Court;  and,  besides 
that,  a  lower  place  for  an  unavoidable  class  of  citizens, 
in  which  bankers  and  artists  wait  to  be  noticed  by 
their  Highnesses." 

"These  formalities  make  us  ridiculous  to  the  whole 
world,"  exclaimed  the  Hereditary  Prince. 
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The  Princess  and  Victor  laughed  at  this  sudden 
ebullition. 

"Since  when  has  Benno  become  a  Red?"  asked 
Victor. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  him  speak  in  this 
way,"  said  the  Princess. 

"A  prince  should  only  invite  gentlemen  into  his 
society;  but  whoever  is  there  should  be  considered 
as  the  equal  of  the  rest,"  continued  the  Hereditary 
Prince. 

Again  the  others  laughed. 

"  We  thank  you  for  the  wise  remark,  Professor 
Bonbon,"  cried  Siddy. 

"  It  was  in  this  room  that  we  dressed  you  up  as  an 
owl,  Bonbon;  and  you  sat  here  groaning  under  Siddy's 
mantle  when  the  Sovereign  surprised  us." 

"And  where  you  received  punishment,"  replied 
Benno,  "because  you  had  so  disfigured  a  poor  fellow 
like  me." 

"Fix  him  up  again!"  cried  Siddy. 

"Victor  took  a  colored  silk  handkerchief,  formed 
two  points  by  knots  for  ear-tufts,  and  covered  the  head 
of  the  Hereditary  Prince,  who  quietly  submitted.  His 
serious  face,  with  his  dark  eyebrows,  looked  strangely 
from  under  the  covering. 

"The  feather-coat  is  wanting,"  exclaimed  Siddy; 
"we  must  imagine  it.  I  am  the  quail,  and  Victor  the 
cock.  I  know  the  melody  that  we  used  to  improvise 
as  children." 

She  flew  to  the  pianoforte  and  ran  over  the  notes. 
The  Hereditary  Prince  twisted  the  theatre-bill,  which 
he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  into  a  cornet,  and  cried 
into  it,  "Tu-whit,  tu-whoo,  Mrs.  Quail,  I  eat  you." 

The   quail    sang:   "Pik  werwit  old    tu-wooh,  that 
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you  will  not  do."  And  the  cock  crows,  "Cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo, dearest  quail,  I  love  you." 

"That  has  never  been  true,  Victor,"  said  the 
Princess,  in  the  midst  of  the  game. 

"Who  knows?"  rejoined  he;  "cock-a-doodle-doo." 

The  concert  was  in  full  flow.  Victor  sprang  about, 
clapped  his  hands  and  crowed;  the  Hereditary  Prince 
on  his  chair  screeched  unweariedly  like  an  owl;  Siddy 
moved' her  head  in  time,  sang  her  pik-wer-wit,  calling 
out  occasionally,  "You  are  very  funny  little  boys." 
A  slight  knocking  was  heard;  they  quickly  left  off  their 
play;  the  sabre  was  restored  to  its  belt,  and  the  quail 
became  in  a  moment  the  distinguished  lady. 

"  His  Grace  your  father  begs  to  inform  your  High- 
ness that  he  will  wait  upon  you,"  announced  the  page. 

"  I  knew  that  he  would  disturb  us,"  cried  Victor, 
in  a  rage. 

"Away  with  you,  children,"  cried  Princess  Sidonie. 
"  I  must  repeat  once  more,  cousin,  that  I  rejoice  to 
have  you  with  us  again.  We  three  will  hold  together. 
Benno  is  brave,  and  my  only  comfort.  Avoid  con- 
versing with  me  whenever  the  Sovereign  is  present. 
I  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  you  do  not  notice  me  at  all. 
The  spy  who  is  placed  about  me  is  now  my  maid  of 
honor,  Lossau.  Every  word  that  you  speak  in  her 
presence  is  reported;  you  know  the  gentlemen,  they 
have  not  become  more  pleasant." 

"There  is  Benno's  Chamberlain,"  asked  Victor; 
"the  Sovereign  was  talking  to  him  a  long  time  to-day." 

"He  is  good-humored,  but  weak,"  remarked  the 
Hereditary  Prince;  "and  devoted  to  his  place.  There 
is  no  dependence  on  him." 

"  Try  to  behave  well,  Victor,"  continued  the  Princess; 
"be  a  good  Chinese,  and  wear  your  pigtail  according 
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to  rule,  and  deport  yourself  exactly  according  to  the 
privileges  of  the  tuft  that  you  wear  on  your  cap.  Now, 
away  with  you  down  the  private  staircase." 

Princess  Sidonie  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  re- 
ception-room to  meet  the  Sovereign.  The  Sovereign 
passed  through  the  rooms  to  her  study.  He  cast  a 
glance  at  the  open  book: 

"Who  has  made  these  marks?" 

"Mr.  Werner  noted  the  most  important  passages 
for  me,"  replied  the  Princess. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  make  use  of  this  opportunity 
to  obtain  instruction  from  so  distinguished  a  man. 
Apart  from  the  pedantic  manner  which  attaches  to 
his  profession,  he  is  a  remarkable  man.  I  wish, 
on  account  of  his  disinterested  activity,  to  make  his 
position  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  do  your  best  towards  accomplishing  it." 

The  Princess  bowed  silently,  closing  her  hand 
convulsively. 

"As  it  is  impossible  to  bring  him  and  his  wife  into 
closer  relations  with  the  Court,  I  wish  you  would  in- 
vite them  to  one  of  your  little  tea-parties." 

"You  must  pardon  me,  my  most  worthy  father,  if 
I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be.  My  evening  parties 
have  hitherto  consisted  only  of  my  ladies  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  Court." 

"Then  you  must  alter  that,"  said  the  Sovereign, 
coldly;  "you  are  not  prevented  from  introducing  into 
it  one  or  other  of  our  officials,  with  their  wives." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  father;  as  this  has  never  yet  hap- 
pened, every  one  would  remark  that  the  change  has 
only  been  occasioned  through  the  strangers.  It  would 
occasion  much  ill-natured  remark  if  an  accidental  visit 
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were  to  upset  what  has  been  the  acknowledged  rule  up 
to  the  present  day." 

"The  consideration  of  foolish  gossip  shall  not  pre- 
vent you,"  replied  the  Sovereign,  angrily. 

"  My  gracious  father  must  take  a  favorable  view  of 
the  considerations  which  hinder  my  doing  anything  of 
the  kind.  It  would  not  become  me,  a  woman,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  habits  and  customs  which  my  lord  and 
father  has  considered  binding  upon  himself.  You  have 
deigned  to  permit  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Werner  at 
your  small  dinners,  and  I  could,  without  giving  any 
uncommon  offence,  receive  him  at  my  tea-table.  His 
wife,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been  brought  into 
relations  with  the  Court  through  your  own  sanction. 
It  would  ill  become  the  daughter  to  venture  what  the 
father  himself  has  not  done." 

"This  reason  is  a  poor  disguise  for  ill-nature,"  re- 
plied the  Sovereign.  "  Nothing  hinders  you  from  leav- 
ing out  the  whole  Court." 

"  I  can  have  no  evening  society,  however  small, 
without  inviting  the  ladies  of  the  Court,"  replied  the 
Princess,  pertinaciously;  "and  I  cannot  ask  them  to 
take  part  in  a  mixed  society." 

"I  will  take  care  that  Miss  von  Lossau  shall  ap- 
pear," replied  the  Sovereign,  in  a  bitter  tone.  "I  in- 
sist upon  your  conforming  to  my  wishes." 

"  Forgive  me,  gracious  father,"  replied  the  Princess, 
in  great  excitement,  "  if  I  do  not  obey  you  in  this  case." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  defy  me?"  cried  the  Sovereign,  with 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  anger,  approaching  the  Princess. 

The  Princess  turned  pale,  and  stepped  behind  a 
chair  as  if  for  protection. 

"I  am  the  only  lad}'  of  our  house,"  she  exclaimed; 
"and  I  have  in  this  high  position  to  pay  regard  to  con- 
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siderations  from  which,  neither  as  the  lord  of  this 
Court,  nor  as  my  own  father,  you  can  release  me.  If 
your  Highness  chooses  to  make  new  Court  regulations, 
I  will  willingly  conform  to  them;  but  what  your  High- 
ness requires  of  me  now  is  not  a  new  regulation,  but 
an  irregularity  which  is  humiliating  for  me  and  for  us  all." 

"Impertinent,  insolent  fool!"  cried  the  Sovereign, 
no  longer  master  of  himself.  "  Do  you  think  you  have 
outgrown  my  control  because  I  once  let  you  out  of 
my  hands?  I  have  brought  you  here  in  order  to  hold 
you  fast.  You  are  in  my  power;  no  slave  is  more  so. 
Within  these  walls  no  power  prevails  but  mine,  and  if 
you  do  not  bend  to  it,  I  will  break  your  stubborn  spirit." 

He  approached  her  threateningly.  The  Princess 
drew  back  to  the  wall  of  her  room. 

"I  know  I  am  your  prisoner,"  she  cried  out,  with 
flashing  eyes.  "I  knew  when  I  returned  here  that  I 
was  entering  my  prison.  I  knew  that  no  cry  of  anguish 
could  penetrate  these  walls,  and  that  a  slave  would 
find  more  protection  among  men  than  the  child  of  a 
prince  from  her  father.  But  in  this  room  I  have  a 
supporter,  to  whom  I  often  look  imploringly;  and  if 
your  Highness  deprives  me  of  the  help  of  all  the  liv- 
ing, I  call  upon  the  dead  for  protection  against  you." 

She  pulled  the  cord  of  a  curtain,  and  the  life-sized 
picture  of  a  lady  became  visible,  in  whose  soft  counten- 
ance there  was  a  touching  expression  of  sorrow.  The 
Princess  pointed  to  the  picture  and  looked  fixedly  at 
the  Sovereign. 

"Will  your  Highness  venture  to  insult  your  daugh- 
ter before  the  eyes  of  her  mother?" 

The  Sovereign  drew  back,  and  gave  vent  to  a  hoarse 
murmur,  turned  away,  and  motioned  with  his  hand. 

"  Cover  the   picture,"  he   said,   in   a  feeble  voice. 
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"  Do  not  excite  yourself  and  me  unnecessarily,"  he 
began,  in  a  changed  tone.  "  If  you  do  not  choose  to 
fulfill  my  wishes,  I  will  not  insist  upon  it."  He  took 
his  hat  from  the  table,  and  continued,  in  a  softer  tone: 
"You  are  beloved  by  the  citizens;  the  weather  is  as 
warm  as  summer,  and  promises  to  last.  I  will,  on 
your  birthday,  arrange  to  have  a  morning  concert  for 
the  officials  and  the  citizens  in  the  park.  I  will  send 
you  a  list  of  invitations  through  the  Lord  High 
Steward.  In  the  evening  we  shall  have  a  gala-supper 
and  visit  the  opera." 

The  Sovereign  left  the  room  without  looking  at  his 
daughter.  The  Princess  followed  him  to  the  ante- 
room, where  the  attendants  were  standing.  At  the  door 
she  made  a  low  curtsy.  The  Sovereign  gave  a  friendly 
sign  with  his  hand.  The  Princess  then  flew  back  into 
her  room,  threw  herself  down  before  the  picture,  and 
wrung  her  hands. 


The  Princes  were  walking  in  the  park,  and  the  prom- 
enaders  bowed  and  looked  after  them.  The  He- 
reditary Prince  took  off  his  hat  with  the  dignity  of 
a  man;  Victor  touched  his  hussar  cap  lightly,  and  nod- 
ded sometimes  familiarly  to  a  pretty  face. 

"All  old  acquaintances,"  he  began;  "it  is  a  pleasure, 
indeed,  to  be  home  again." 

"  You  always  were  a  favorite  of  the  people,"  said 
the  Hereditary  Prince. 

"I  have  amused  and  provoked  them,"  replied 
Victor  laughing.  "  I  feel  like  Hercules  with  his  mother 
earth,  and  am  ready  for  any  mischief.  Benno,  do  not 
look  so  dejected;  I  cannot  stand  it." 

"If  you   had,  like   me,  to  walk  always  at  the  same 
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hour  you  would  look  so  too,"  replied  Benrio,  stopping 
before  an  empty  water-tank,  in  which  four  little  bears 
were  sitting,  looking  at  the  public,  who  were  throwing 
bread  to  them.  The  Hereditary  Prince  took  a  piece 
of  bread  from  the  keeper,  who  approached  him  hat  in 
hand,  and  threw  it  mechanically  to  the  bears.  "  And 
if  you  had  by  high  command  to  show  yourself  every 
day  as  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  feed  these  stupid 
bears,  you  would  also  weary  of  them." 

"Pooh!"  exclaimed  Victor,  "it  only  depends  upon 
yourself  to  make  these  louts  amusing." 

He  sprang  with  one  jump  into  the  walled  place 
among  the  animals,  laid  hold  of  the  first  bear  as  a 
sheep  is  carried  to  be  shorn,  threw  it  upon  the  second, 
and  the  third  upon  the  fourth;  a  horrible  growling  and 
clawing  began  among  the  bears;  they  fought  violently 
together,  and  the  bystanders  shouted  with  pleasure. 

"Your  hand,  comrade,"  called  out  the  Prince,  to 
one  of  the  spectators,  who  were  watching  him  and 
giving  vent  to  loud  expressions  of  approbation.  "Help 
me  out." 

The  person  called  upon  was  our  friend  Gabriel, 
who  held  out  bath  hands. 

"Here,  your  Excellence,  quick,  that  they  don't 
catch  your  uniform." 

Victor  sprang  lightly  up,  giving  his  supporter  a  slap 
on  the  shoulder. 

"Thanks,  comrade;  if  you  ever  get  into  a  fix,  I 
will  lend  you  a  hand  too."  . 

The  people  cried  "Bravo!"  with  much  laughter. 

"You  must  force  life  into  the  place,"  said  Victor. 
"If  your  father  does  not  drive  me  away,  I  shall  in  a 
week  make  it  as  lively  at  your  Court  as  I  have  done 
here  in  the  bear-pit." 
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"  I,  meanwhile,  have  suffered  for  it,"  replied  Benno, 
with  vexation ;  "  one  man  said  to  another,  '  What  a  pity 
that  that  fellow  has  not  as  much  courage!'  of  course 
meaning  me." 

"Never  mind:  you  are  the  wise  one.  In  the  eyes  of 
thoughtful  people,  your  virtues  shine  bright  when 
placed  in  contrast  with  mine.  Now  let  me  into  your 
confidence.  What  lady  of  the  theatre  do  you  favor 
with  your  attentions,  that  I  may  not  be  in  the  way? 
I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  you." 

"Nothing  of  this  kind  is  permitted  me,"  replied 
Benno. 

"Not  permitted?"  asked  Victor,  astonished;  "what 
kind  of  tyranny  is  this?  Has  it  become  the  fashion 
here  to  be  virtuous?  Then  impart  to  me,  at  least,  what 
other  lady,  from  political  reasons,  may  only  be  admired 
by  me  in  the  distance?" 

"I  believe  that  you  have  free  choice,"  replied 
Prince  Benno,  depressed. 

"What  a  blessing  for  me  that  I  am  not  Hereditary 
Prince!  But  what  has  occasioned  the  Sovereign  to 
invite  me  here  so  graciously?" 

"We  do  not  know;  Siddy  also  was. surprised." 

"  And  I,  fool,  thought  she  had  a  hand  in  the 
game." 

"  If  she  had  attempted  anything  of  the  kind,  you 
would  assuredly  have  had  no  invitation." 

"That  he  does  not  like  me  is  evident.  1  had  a  cool 
reception." 

"  Perhaps  he  wishes  to  have  you  married." 

"To  whom?"  asked  Victor,  quickly. 

"  He  has  caused  you  to  visit  amongst  our  relations," 
replied  the  Hereditary  Prince,  cautiously. 

"  He?     By  no  means.     I  was  passed   on   from  one 
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to  another,  and  everywhere  treated  like  a  nice  boy. 
The  whole  was  clearly  concerted." 

"  Perhaps  one  of  our  great  matchmakers  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,"  said  the  Hereditary  Prince. 

"Not  in  my  case,  depend  upon  it.  I  am  ill  looked 
upon  by  the  conclave  of  mothers  of  our  country, 
who  have  in  charge  the  feelings  of  our  princely  fam- 
ilies. They  would  not  stir  a  finger  for  me." 

"If  my  father  has  not  done  it,  or  none  of  our  rela- 
tions, the  Lord  High  Steward  must  have  done  it." 

"  Bless  you  for  this  supposition,"  exclaimed  Victor. 
"If  he  wishes  to  have  me  here  then  all  is  right." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  him?" 

"  I  have  been  with  him;  he  talked  to  me  about  the 
campaign,  and  spoke  in  his  usual  friendly  way,  but 
nothing  more." 

"Then  it  was  he,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

"  But  why?"  asked  Victor.      What  can  I  do  here?" 

"That  you  must  not  ask  me;  he  favors  me  with 
little  of  his  confidence." 

"  Why  do  you  turn  away  from  the  pavilion  at  every 
bend  in  the  path?"  asked  Victor.  "  Have  you  placed 
steel  traps  there?  By  Jove,  what  a  glorious  face! 
Look,  you  dissembler!  So,  you  are  become  virtuous?" 

The  Hereditary  Prince  colored  with  indignation. 

"  The  lady  up  there  deserves  the  most  considerate 
treatment,"  he  said,  moodily. 

"Then  that  is  the  beautiful  stranger,"  cried  Victor; 
"she  is  reading.  If  she  would  only  turn  a  look  this 
way,  that  one  might  see  more  than  her  profile.  We 
will  go  there:  you  shall  introduce  me." 

"Under  no  circumstances,"  replied  the  Hereditary 
Prince;  "least  of  all  now." 

Victor  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
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"  You  refuse  to  present  me  to  this  lady?  I  do  not 
need  it,"  and  he  let  go  his  arm. 

"You  are  mad!"  cried  the  Herditary  Prince,  hold- 
ing him  back. 

"I  was  never  more  in  my  senses,"  rejoined  Victor. 

He  hastened  up  to  a  tree,  the  low  branches  of  which 
nearly  reached  to  the  window,  and  with  the  agility  of 
a  cat  he  climbed  up  to  the  top.  Use  looked  up  and 
perceived  the  Hereditary  Prince,  and  an  officer  climb- 
ing up  a  tree.  She  withdrew  from  the  window.  Vic- 
tor broke  off  a  switch,  and  touched  one  of  the  panes.  A 
bell  rang,  a  window  was  opened,  and  Gabriel  looked  out. 

"  Always  in  the  air,  your  Excellence?"  he  cried  out; 
"what  are  your  Excellence's  commands?" 

"Tender  my  respectful  compliments  to  your  mis- 
tress, and  request  her  to  favor  me  with  a  moment's 
interview  upon  urgent  business." 

Use  appeared,  with  her  usual  serious  countenance, 
at  the  window,  the  servant  behind  her.  The  young 
gentleman  held  on  fast  by  one  hand,  and  raised  the 
other  to  his  cap. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,  for  choosing  this  un- 
natural way  of  presenting  myself  to  you,  but  my  cousin 
down  there  has  sent  me  up  here  against  my  will." 

"  If  you  fall,  Sir,  you  may  take  with  you  the  full 
conviction  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  climb  the  tree: 
the  door  of  the  house  is  always  open." 

Use  retreated,  and  Victor  bowed  again. 

"The  lady  is  quite  of  my  opinion,"  he  cried  out, 
reprovingly,  to  the  Hereditary  Prince,  "that  you  have 
done  very  wrong  in  keeping  me  from  the  door." 

"  There  is  no  way  of  getting  out  of  this  scrape  but 
by  going  in  at  once,  and  apologizing,"  replied  the 
Hereditary  Prince. 
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"That  is  exactly  what  I  wish,"  cried  Victor.  "One 
must  always  let  people  know  what  they  want." 

The  Princes  entered  the  house  together,  and  Use 
received  them  with  a  silent  curtsy. 

"This  is  the  gentleman,"  began  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  "of  whom,  Mrs.  Werner,  I  have  often  spoken 
to  you.  As  a  boy  he  was  always  called,  by  those  who 
knew  his  character,  Master  Madcap." 

"Your  Highness  should  not  have  acted  so,"  re- 
turned Use,  sorrowfully;  "  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and 
more  exposed  to  misrepresentation  than  others."  She 
then  turned  to  the  Hereditary  Prince.  "  It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  seen  your  Highness  since  your  re- 
covery." 

"I  am  in  danger  of  being  again  banished  from  your 
presence,"  replied  the  Hereditary  Prince,  "  and  it  has 
been  your  wish." 

Use  looked  at  him  surprised. 

"You  have  imparted  to  my  father  the  purport  of  a 
conversation  that  I  once  had  with  you,"  continued  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "You  have 
thus  caused  my  father  to  determine  that  I  shall  be  re- 
moved from  here  into  the  country." 

"I  would  not  on  any  account  that  your  Highness 
should  believe  me  capable  of  betraying  a  confidence. 
If  the  harmless  words  I  spoke  to  your  father  were 
contrary  to  your  wishes,  I  can  only  say,  in  excuse, 
that  they  proceeded  from  the  warmest  interest  in  your 
Highness." 

The  Hereditary  Prince  bowed  silently. 

"  This  terzetto  is  composed  of  only  dissonances," 
exclaimed  Victor.  "We  are  all  three  vexed  at  each 
other, — I  most  of  all,  for  my  disobliging  cousin  has  ex- 
posed me  to  the  danger  of  entirely  losing  your  favor, 
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without  having  first  had  the  opportunity  of  winning  it. 
Yet  I  beg  permission  at  some  future  time  to  introduce 
myself  in  a  better  light  than  amongst  the  foliage  of 
the  tree." 

The  Princes  took  leave.  When  they  were  clear  of 
the  house,  Victor  said: 

"  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  straight  in  this  matter  of 
the  Professor's  wife.  I  perceive  now  that  it  is  in  no 
case  advisable  for  me  to  lay  my  homage  openly  at  her 
feet.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Benno, — I  will  spoil 
no  man's  game;  if  you  can  make  use  of  me,  I  am  at 
your  service." 

The  Hereditary  Prince  remained  standing,  and 
looked  so  sorrowfully  at  his  cousin  that  even  he  be- 
came serious. 

"  If  you  would  do  me  a  service  for  which  I  should 
thank  you  as  long  as  I  live,  help  me  to  procure  the 
departure  of  those  that  dwell  in  that  house,  from  this 
country  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  bring  them  no 
good  fortune  to  remain  near  us." 

"Say  it  right  out:  they  will  believe  you  sooner  than 
me." 

"What  reason  shall  I  give?"  asked  the  Hereditary 
Prince.  "There  is  only  one,  and- I  am  the  last  who 
should  venture  to  express  it." 

"  The  lady  looks  as  if  she  could  take  care  of  her- 
self," said  Victor,  consolingly.  "I  am  more  anxious 
about  you.  I  see  you  are  in  danger  of  being  for  once 
of  the  same  mind  as  your  father.  Will  you  not  at  least 
venture  to  raise  objections  to  his  sending  you  away?" 

"By  what  right?"  asked  the  Hereditary  Prince; 
"he  is  my  father,  Victor,  and  my  sovereign.  I  am  the 
first  of  his  subjects,  and  it  becomes  me  to  be  the  most 
obedient.  So  long  as  he  does  not  command  me  to  do 
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anything  which  is  against  my  conscience,  I  am  in  duty 
bound  to  obey  him  at  once.  That  is  the  rule  of  con- 
duct that  I  have  laid  down  for  myself  from  my  own 
convictions." 

"But  let  us  suppose,"  rejoined  Victor,  "that  a 
father  wishes  to  remove  his  son  in  order  to  devise  mis- 
chief against  another,  in  whom  his  son  takes  an  in- 
terest?" 

"I  still  think  that  the  son  must  go,"  replied  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  "however  hard  it  may  be  for  him; 
for  it  does  not  become  him  to  foster  suspicions  of  his 
father  in  his  soul." 

"More  son  than  Prince!"  cried  Victor;  "and  there 
is  an  end  of  it,  virtuous  Benno.  Ah,  Bergau,  where 
are  you  going?" 

The  Marshall,  whom  he  accosted,  replied,  hastily, 
"To  the  Pavilion,  my  Prince." 

"Have  you  heard  any  details,"  asked  Victor,  mys- 
teriously, "concerning  the  scare  they  have  had  at  the 
castle  of  my  great-uncle?  It  was  about  a  woman,  or 
rather  an  apparition,  which,  in  reality,  was  a  spirit 
that  entered  as  a  spectre,  with  a  great  row;  it  began  as 
a  thundering  noise  and  ended  like  a  funeral  march;  it 
made  the  doors  shake,  and  the  chandeliers  jingle  like 
a  peal  of  bells.  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  it?" 

"Nothing.     What  apparition?     When — and  how?" 

"I  do  not  quite  know,"  replied  Victor;  "but  if  you 
hear  anything  of  it,  I  beg  you  to  let  me  know." 

This  the  Marshal  promised-  to  do,  and  hastened 
away. 

The  Marshal  was  blameless  in  his  service;  he  in- 
spected all  the  accounts  conscientiously,  took  care  to 
have  good  wine  in  the  cellar,  and  discharged  the  cere- 
monial details  of  his  office  well.  Besides  this,  he  was 
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a  worthy  nobleman,  but  without  any  great  abilities. 
He  was,  therefore,  a  valuable  champion  of  Court;  for 
he  contended,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  fanatic,  for  the 
venerated  customs  of  his  household  against  the  irregular 
pretensions  of  foreign  guests,  and  was  sometimes  made 
use  of  by  the  Sovereign  as  a  battering-ram  to  assault 
a  wall  which  another  would  have  gone  cautiously 
round.  He  now  came  to  Use,  ill-pleased  at  heart 
with  the  commission  which  he  had  been  commanded 
to  carry  out  dexterously.  He  found  the  Professor's 
wife  in  an  unfavorable  mood.  The  boldness  of  Victor, 
and  the  secret  reproach  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  had  made  her  discontented  with 
herself,  and  suspicious  of  the  uncertain  position  in 
which  she  was  placed.  The  Marshal  long  stirred  the 
bowl  from  which  he  had  to  pour;  he  turned  the  con- 
versation to  Use's  home  and  her  father,  whom  he  had 
once  met  at  a  cattle-show. 

"  It  is  a  fine  estate,  I  hear,  and  has  a  very  high  re- 
putation." 

Use,  taking  pleasure  in  this  praise  of  what  was  dear 
to  her,  entered  unsuspiciously  into  the  conversation, 
and  told  him  of  the  neighboring  farms  and  their 
owners. 

At  last  the  Marshal  began: 

"Your  father  is  worthy  of  every  distinction;  pardon 
me,  therefore,  if  I  put  one  question:  Has  your  father 
ever  had  the  wish  to  be  ennobled?" 

"No,"  replied  Use,  staring  at  the  Marshal  with 
astonishment;  "why  should  he  have  such  a  wish?" 

"  1  refrain  from  all  observations  upon  the  favorable 
effect  which  such  an  elevation  would  have  upon  the 
career  of  your  brothers  and  sisters;  that  is  obvious. 
One  can  easily  conceive  that  modesty  and  pride  may 
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hinder  a  man  from  seeking  these  advantages.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  his  Highness  the  Sovereign,  even 
for  his  own  interest,  would  be  glad  to  confer  such  a 
favor;  for  the  position  of  your  father,  with  respect  to 
my  gracious  master,  would  thereby  become  much  more 
satisfactory." 

"  It  is  very  satisfactory  as  it  is,"  said  Use. 

"Considering  the  personal  relations  into  which  you 
have  entered  with  our  Court,  I  may  venture  to  speak 
openly  to  you,"  continued  the  Marshal,  with  more  con- 
fidence. "  It  would  be  very  desirable  for  his  princely 
Highness,  and  for  us  all,  if,  on  the  occasions  of  his 
Highness's  accidental  presence  in  your  country,  he 
could  find  a  house  in  which  he  might  receive  hospi- 
tality." 

Use  interrupted  him  in  great  astonishment.  "I 
beg  of  you,  Mr.  Von  Bergau,  to  explain  yourself  more 
clearly,  for  I  do  not  understand  this  matter  at  all. 
The  Sovereign  has  already  honored  our  house  several 
times  with  his  presence." 

The  Marshal  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  In  cases 
of  necessity,  the  friendly  offer  of  your  father  has  been 
accepted,  but  it  has  always  been  for  a  short  time,  and 
that  incidentally;  for  even  if  your  father,  in  his  official 
position,  was  not  at  all  unfitted  for  this  honor,  yet 
there  was  no  lady  who  could  do  the  honors  of  the 
house." 

"  I  performed  the  duties  of  that  position  as  well  as 
I  could." 

The  Marshal  bowed.  "There  was  much  discussion 
as  to  how  the  breakfast  should  be  arranged  without 
affronting  the  ladies  of  the  house,  and  it  was  very  wel- 
.  come  when  your  father  entirely  refrained  from  requir- 
ing the  participation  of  his  ladies.  Allow  me  also  to 
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add,  that  a  rise  in  your  father's  position  would  be 
desirable  for  yourself.  For  your  husband,  as  a  learned 
man  of  distinguished  merit,  is  in  the  position  of  ob- 
taining, on  expressing  a  wish,  a  rank  and  position 
which  would  establish  him  as  a  member  of  the  Court. 
And  if  this  proposal  should  be  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  give  you,  under  certain  limitations,  an  entrance 
there  also.  It  would  give  the  Sovereign  and  Princess 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  you  at  the  castle,  and  in- 
vitations to  great  Court  balls  and  concerts  would  be 
possible." 

Use  rose.  "Enough,  my  lord,  I  understand  you. 
I  know  what  my  father  will  do  when  you  offer  him 
that  of  which  you  speak;  he  will  laugh  and  reject  the 
offer,  and  will  say,  if  our  citizen's  home  is  not  good 
enough  for  our  Sovereign  to  enter,  we  must  resign  the 
honor.  But  I  cannot  reject  it  with  the  composure 
which  I  expect  of  my  father;  and  I  must  tell  you,  my 
lord,  that  if  I  had  had  any  idea  that  I,  as  a  lady,  was 
not  entitled  to  enter  this  society,  I  would  never  have 
set  foot  here." 

Use,  with  difficulty,  controlled  the  indignation  which 
worked  within  her.  The  Marshal  was  confounded, 
and  endeavoured  to  pass  it  off  equivocally;  but  Use 
could  not  be  dealt  with;  she  continued  standing,  and 
so  compelled  him  to  depart. 

The  Professor  found  his  wife  in  a  dark  room  brood- 
ing over  what  had  passed.  "Will  you  have  a  patent 
of  nobility?"  she  exclaimed,  springing  up;  "it  will  be 
prepared  for  you  at  once,  and  for  my  father  also,  in 
order  that  we  may  all  have  the  advantages  of  becom- 
ing fit  society  for  the  castle  without  their  feeling  it  a 
humiliation.  It  is  unsatisfactory  to  them  only  to  see 
us  occasionally.  I  know  now  why  I  dine  alone,  and 
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why  the  Sovereign  would  not  enter  our  sitting-room  at 
Bielstein.  We  must  have  a  new  name,  that  we  may 
obtain  the  education  and  the  manners  which  will  make 
us  worthy  of  going  to  Court.  And  not  only  us,  but 
perhaps  our  children.  Can  you  hear  this  without 
coloring  with  shame  at  our  being  here  ?  They  feed  us 
like  strange  beasts,  which  they  have  procured  out  of 
curiosity  and  will  again  cast  us  out  of  the  pen." 

"Why,  Use!"  cried  Felix,  in  astonishment,  "you 
are  expending  more  pathos  than  is  necessary.  What 
do  the  prejudices  of  these  men  signify  to  us?  Has  not 
the  Sovereign  done  everything  to  make  our  residence 
here  agreeable,  according  to  what  we  are  accustomed?  If 
the  people  here  are  obliged  by  the  customs  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  and  by  the  regulations  of 
their  circle,  to  limit  their  intercourse  with  us  to  certain 
definite  forms,  what  does  that  signify?  Do  we  wish 
to  become  their  confidants,  and  to  live  with  them  as 
we  do  with  our  friends  at  home?  They  have  not  de- 
served such  an  unfolding  of  our  souls.  When  we 
came  here  we  entered  into  a  simple  business  relation, 
and  we  undertook  also  the  obligation  of  adapting  our- 
selves to  their  rules  of  life." 

"And  we  are  free  to  leave  here  as  soon  as  these 
rules  no  longer  please  us?" 

"Just  so,"  answered  the  Professor:  "as  soon  as  we 
have  sufficient  grounds  for  considering  them  unbear- 
able. I  think  that  is  not  the  case.  They  require  noth- 
ing of  us  that  is  degrading:  they  show  us  the  most  as- 
siduous attention:  what  does  it  signify  if  we  do  not 
take  part  in  their  daily  intercourse,  which  we  have  no 
right  or  reason  to  desire?" 

"  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves,"  exclaimed  Use. 
"If  in  our  city  any  one  was  to  say  to  you,  you  may 
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only  look  at  my  shoes,  but  not  raise  your  eyes  to  my 
face;  you  may  only  go  out  with  me  into  the  open  air, 
but  not  come  into  my  house;  I  can  eat  with  you  stand- 
ing, but  not  sit  down  at  your  table,  as  my  dignity  for- 
bids me  to  do  so, — what  would  you,  who  live  so 
proudly  in  your  circle,  reply  to  such  a  fool?" 

"  I  would  endeavour  to  learn  the  reason  of  his  nar- 
row-mindedness,—  perhaps  pity  him — perhaps  turn 
away  from  him." 

"Then  do  so  here,"  cried  Use.  "For  we  are  in- 
vited guests  to  whom  the  people  of  the  house  close 
their  doors." 

"  I  repeat  to  you  that  we  are  not  guests  who  are 
invited  to  associate  with  the  people  here.  I  have 
been  called  upon  for  work,  and  I  have  accepted  this 
call,  because  I  look  for  such  great  advantage  in  it  to 
my  branch  of  learning  that  I  would  bear  far  worse 
things  than  the  disagreeable  customs  of  the  Court. 
I  dare  not  set  at  stake  these  important  interests  by  an 
opposition  to  social  pretensions  which  do  not  please 
me.  It  is  just  because  I  have  no  particular  respect 
for  these  rules  that  they  do  not  disturb  me." 

"  But  it  grieves  and  makes  one  angry  that  people, 
in  whose  life  one  takes  an  interest,  cling  to  such  miser- 
able antiquated  triflings,"  said  Use  still  bitterly. 

"So  that  is  it?  "asked  Felix.  "We  are  anxious 
about  the  souls  of  the  grandees?  There  is  something 
to  be  said  on  that  point.  There  is  an  old  curse  on 
every  privilege  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  who 
share  in  it.  This  may  be  the  case  with  court  privi- 
leges. The  life  of  our  princes  lies  confined  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  small  circle;  the  views  and  pre- 
judices of  those  around  them,  whom  they  are  not  free 
to  choose,  hedge  them  in  from  the  first  day  of  their 
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life  until  the  last.  That  they  are  not  stronger  and 
freer  arises  for  the  most  part  from  the  confined  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  are  kept  by  etiquette.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune, not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  us,  that  our 
princes  look  upon  the  society  that  is  not  noble  with 
the  eyes  of  a  deputy  chamberlain  or  a  courtier.  This 
evil  one  feels  painfully  when  one  comes  into  contact 
with  them.  I  think,  undoubtedly,  that  the  struggle 
which  is  going  on  in  different  parts  of  our  fatherland 
will  not  come  to  a  good  conclusion,  until  the  dangers 
are  removed  which  arise  from  the  effect  of  the  old 
Court  regulations  on  the  training  of  our  princes.  But 
it  appears  to  me  they  are  already  broken  through  in 
many  places,  and  the  time  may  come  when  all  this 
nonsense  will  be  the  subject  of  good-humored  satire. 
For  this  etiquette  of  Court  is,  after  all,  only  the  re- 
mains of  a  past  age,  like  the  constitutions  of  our  guilds, 
and  other  ancient  customs.  So  far  you  are  right.  But 
those  who  indulge  in  personal  irritation,  as  you  do 
now,  expose  themselves  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
only  angry  because  they  themselves  desire  entrance 
into  the  prohibited  circles." 

Use  looked  silently  down. 

"  When  you  and  I,"  continued  the  Professor,  "  come 
accidentally  into  personal  contact  with  such  modes 
of  thinking,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  befits  us 
— cool  contempt  and  indifference.  We  wish,  for 
the  sake  of  our  princes,  to  remove  the  impediments 
which  limit  their  intercourse  with  their  people; 
but  we  have  no  wish  or  impulse,  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  those  who  apparently  direct  the  rulers 
of  our  country.  For,  between  ourselves,  we,  who 
pass  our  lives  in  strenuous  mental  labor,  would  in 
general  be  bad  companions  for  princes.  We  are 
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deficient  in  the  graceful  forms  and  tact,  and  the  easy 
complaisance  of  society.  The  stronger  minds  would 
hurt,  by  their  independence,  and  the  weaker  would 
become  contemptible  by  abject  subservience.  Free- 
dom of  choice  is  all  that  we  wish  for  our  rulers.  One 
feeling  we  may  preserve  without  arrogance — all  who 
separate  themselves  from  our  circle  lose  more  than 
we  do." 

Use  approached  him,  and  laid  her  hand  in  his. 

"Therefore,  Lady  Use,"  continued  her  husband, 
cheerfully,  "  be  contented  for  these  few  weeks.  If  it 
should  happen  to  you  in  reality  to  be  an  invited  guest 
of  the  Court,  then  you  may  enter  into  negotiations 
concerning  your  pretensions;  and  if  in  such  a  case  you 
have  to  take  exceptions,  do  it  with  a  smile." 

"Do  you  speak  so  from  the  calm  confidence  of 
your  soul,"  asked  Use,  looking  searchingly  at  her  hus- 
band, "or  because  you  have  it  much  at  heart  to  remain 
here?" 

"  I  have  my  manuscript  much  at  heart,"  replied  the 
Professor;  "  for  the  rest,  the  loss  of  peace  is  a  greater 
deprivation  to  me  than  to  you.  You  have  from  your 
youth,  and  especially  this  last  year,  taken  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  inmates  of  this  princely  castle.  You  have 
at  times  felt  yourself  much  interested  in  them,  and  it 
is  on  that  account  that  you  are  more  wounded  than 
needful." 

Use  nodded  her  head  assentingly. 

"Bear  with  it,  Use,"  continued  her  husband,  en- 
couragingly; "remember  that  you  are  free,  and  may 
any  day  leave  it.  But  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
me  if  you  did  not  leave  me  alone." 

"Would  that  be  more  agreeable  to  you?"  asked 
Use,  softly. 
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"You  little  fool!"  exclaimed  the  Professor.  "To- 
day we  will  give  up  the  theatre,  and  have  our  evening 
reading.  I  have  brought  with  me  what  will  drive 
away  all  vexations." 

He  brought  the  lamp  to  the  table,  opened  a  little 
book,  and  began: 

"  It  happened,  one  Whitsuntide,  that  Nobel,  the 
King  of  all  the  Beasts,  held  a  Court,"  and  so  on. 

Use  sat  with  her  work  in  her  hand  by  her  husband; 
the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  on  his  countenance,  which 
she  examined  searchingly,  in  order  to  read  therein 
whether  he  still  felt  towards  her  as  before;  till  at  last 
the  iniquities  of  the  fox  brought  a  smile  to  her  lips, 
and  she  took  the  book  from  him,  and  read  on  quietly 
and  comfortably,  as  at  home. 

"How  is  the  Lady  Bergau?"  asked  the  Princess,  of 
her  attendant,  the  little  Gotlinde  Thurn. 

"  Very  ill,  your  Highness.  She  has  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  sudden  departure  of  her  husband,  and 
her  confinement  is  expected  every  hour." 

"Bergau  gone  away?"  asked  the  Princess,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"The  Sovereign  has  commissioned  him  to  purchase 
some  porcelain  curiosities  in  a  distant  city." 

The  Princess  looked  significantly  at  her  confidant. 

"Forgive  me,  your  Highness,  if  I  venture  to  say," 
continued  the  lady-in-waiting,  "that  we  are  all  indig- 
nant. Bergau,  it  is  said,  had  a  scene  yesterday  with 
the  strange  lady  at  the  Pavilion;  and  this  morning 
early  the  Sovereign  expressed  himself,  in  giving  his 
orders,  in  a  way  that  made  any  objection  out  of  the 
question." 

"What  has  happened  at  the  Pavilion?"  asked  the 
Princess. 
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"That  is  not  known,"  replied  the  angry  lady;  "but, 
from  some  expressions  of  Bergau,  one  may  conclude 
that  the  stranger  has  raised  pretensions,  demanded 
an  introduction  at  Court,  and  threatened  to  leave  in 
the  event  of  a  refusal.  The  arrogance  of  the  woman 
is  unbearable.  We  all  beg  that  your  Highness  will 
be  gracious  enough  to  maintain  our  rights." 

"Good  Linda,  I  am  a  dangerous  ally  for  you," 
replied  the  Princess,  sorrowfully. 

The  birthday  of  the  Princess  was  kept  both  by  the 
Court  and  city.  Many  people  wore  gala  dresses; 
numbers  pressed  with  their  congratulations  into  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  princely  daughter.  The  Princess 
received  in  full  dress  on  this  day.  She  appeared  for 
the  first  time  out  of  mourning,  and  looked  lovlier  than 
ever.  In  a  side  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open, 
stood  the  tables,  which  were  covered  with  presents. 
Much  were  the  splendid  dresses  which  the  Sovereign 
had  ordered  for  his  daughter  admired  by  the  ladies; 
and  scarcely  less  so  the  beautiful  miniature  work  of 
the  Magister  by  the  connoisseurs. 

About  three  o'clock  the  concert  began  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  castle.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
nobility,  the  officials,  and  citizens,  entered  the  space 
marked  out  for  them.  The  numerous  attendants  of  the 
Princess  greeted  the  ladies  of  the  company  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  a  large  circle,  behind  which  were  the 
gentlemen,  forming  a  dark  setting;  on  one  side  the 
families  of  the  Court,  on  the  other  those  of  the  city. 
The  guests  accommodated  themselves  easily  to  the 
compulsory  mathematical  line;  it  was  only  on  the  city 
side  that  there  was  any  irregularity.  The  new  city 
councillor  Gottlieb,  a  distinguished  butcher,  pushed 
in  from  behind  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  placed  him- 
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self  squarely  in  the  front  row;  and  it  required  the  pos- 
itive directions  of  the  lady-in-waiting  to  make  him  re- 
treat to  his  place. 

"I  pay  the  taxes,"  said  Gottlieb,  stubbornly,  to 
those  about  him;  but  even  from  his  neighbors  he  was 
the  object  of  a  disapproving  smile. 

When  Use  entered  this  society  of  strangers  with 
her  husband,  she  felt  alarm  at  the  cold,  inquisitive 
looks  directed  at  her  from  all  sides.  The  Chamber- 
lain conducted  her  to  the  first  lady-in-waiting.  The 
Baroness  bowed  in  cool  acknowledgment,  and  pointed 
to  the  place  where  she  was  to  be  stationed — at  the 
end  of  the  Court  side,  opposite  the  entrance.  The 
royal  party,  preceded  by  the  Marshals,  made  their 
appearance  punctually;  the  Princess,  radiant  and  smil- 
ing, on  the  arm  of  the  Sovereign;  the  young  Princes 
behind.  The  ladies'  dresses  rustled  like  a  forest  of 
trees,  as  they  bent  in  deferential  salutation;  behind 
them  the  heads  of  the  assembled  gentlemen  dropped 
with  solemn  movement.  The  Princess  executed  a  cir- 
cular bow — a  consummate  piece  of  Court  technique — 
and  proceeded  to  walk  about  the  line.  The  sun 
shone  with  summer  warmth,  and  all  rejoiced  in  the 
beautiful  day  and  in  the  happiness  of  the  child  whose 
birthday  was  now  celebrated.  The  Princess  looked 
enchantingly  lovely,  and  showed,  by  her  noble  ap- 
pearance and  gracious  manners,  how  well  fitted  she 
was  to  do  the  honors  of  a  Court.  The  ladies-in-wait- 
ing preceded  her,  beckoning  to  individuals  to  come 
forward,  and  mentioning  the  names  of  those  who  were 
strangers  to  the  Princess.  She  had  a  kind  word  for 
every  one,  or  a  nod  and  sweet  smile,  which  made  all 
feel  that  they  were  the  object  of  her  attention.  The 
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Sovereign,  to-day,  appeared  among  his  citizens  with 
the  self-possession  of  a  family  father. 

"A  large  number  of  old  friends  and  acquaintances,'1 
he  remarked,  to  the  head  Burgomaster.  "  I  knew 
that  this  would  be  quite  after  my  daughter's  own 
heart.  It  is  the  first  time  since  her  severe  trial  that 
she  has  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  again  so  many 
that  have  taken  a  friendly  interest  in  her  life." 

But  none  of  the  ladies  there  looked  with  such 
eager  attention  on  the  circle  of  the  Princess  as  Use. 
She  forgot  her  anger  at  the  prejudices  of  class,  and 
the  annoyances  attendant  on  her  solitary  position 
among  these  strangers,  and  looked  unceasingly  at  the 
young  Princess.  Like  all  present,  she  felt  the  charm 
of  her  gracious  manner.  This  facility  of  giving  pleas- 
ure to  others  in  a  few  minutes  by  merely  a  look  or 
word,  was  quite  new  to  her.  She  looked  back  anx- 
iously at  Felix,  who  was  watching  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  Princess  with  pleasure.  She  came  near, 
and  Use  heard  her  questions  and  answers  to  the  for- 
tunate ones  with  whom  she  was  more  familiar.  Use 
saw  that  the  Princess  cast  a  fleeting  glance  at  her,  and 
that  her  expression  became  more  serious.  The  Prin- 
cess had  lingered  with  a  lady  who  stood  in  front  of 
Use,  inquiring  with  interest  after  the  health  of  her 
sick  mother;  she  now  passed  slowly  by  Use,  bowing 
her  head  almost  imperceptibly,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  hear  you  intend  to  leave  us." 

The  unexpected  question,  and  coldness  of  the  tone 
and  look,  aroused  the  pride  of  the  Professor's  wife, 
and,  under  the  flash  of  her  large  eyes,  the  Princess 
also  became  more  erect,  and  they  exchanged  a  mutual 
glance  of  hostility,  as  Use  answered: 
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"Your  Highness  will  pardon  me!  I  shall  remain 
with  my  husband." 

The  Princess  looked  at  the  Professor:  again  a  pleas- 
ant smile  passed  over  her  face,  and  she  continued  her 
progress.  Use  also  turned  quickly  toward  her  husband, 
but  he  was  looking  about  innocently,  and,  pleased  with 
the  world,  he  had  not  observed  the  little  scene. 

The  Sovereign,  however,  had;  for  he  stepped  right 
across  the  space  to  Use,  and  began: 

"Among  old  acquaintances  we  also  greet  our  new 
ones.  Not  that  this  expression  is  applicable  in  your 
case  to  me  and  the  Hereditary  Prince;  for  we  owe 
thanks  to  you  for  the  hospitality  of  your  home;  and 
we  rejoice  to  show  you  to-day  the  circle  in  which  we 
live.  I  lament  that  your  father  is  not  among  us.  1 
cherish  the  greatest  respect  for  the  useful  activity  of 
his  life;  and  I  know  how  to  value  all  his  services  to 
agriculture.  He  has  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Exhibition;  pray  convey  my  congratulations  to 
him.  I  hope  his  example  will  be  followed  throughout 
the  country." 

The  Sovereign  well  understood  how  to  make  up 
for  the  neglect  of  his  Court  to  Use.  A  Professor's 
wife  has  many  objections  to  Court  usages  and  high 
rank;  but  when  well-deserved  praise  is  accorded  by 
princely  lips,  before  a  distinguished  assembly,  to  those 
she  loveSj  it  affords  her  the  greatest  pleasure.  After 
the  annoying  question  of  the  daughter,  the  striking 
attention  of  the  father  was  a  great  satisfaction.  Use 
gave  the  Sovereign  a  look  of  deep  thankfulness, 
and  he  now  turned  kindly  to  her  Felix,  and  re- 
mained long  talking  with  him.  When  at  last  he  went 
on  to  others,  the  uncommon  consideration  he  had 
shown  the  strangers  before  the  assembled  company 
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had  the  usual  result;  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court  now 
thronged  round  Use  and  the  Professor,  to  show  atten- 
tion also  on  their  part.  Use  now  looked  about  her 
with  more  composure,  and  observed  how  slowly  the 
Hereditary  Prince  passed  along  the  circle,  singling  out 
gentlemen  and  ladies  according  to  a  secret  systematic 
rule,  and  at  the  same  time  stopping  occasionally  and 
moving  his  eye-glass,  as  if  he  were  taking  something 
into  consideration.  Prince  Victor,  on  the  other  hand, 
pursued  a  thoroughly  irregular  course,  like  a  comet, 
whose  points  could  only  be  determined  by  looking  out 
for  the  fairest  faces.  He  had  talked  long  with  the 
daughter  of  the  city  councillor,  Gottlieb,  and  had  made 
the  young  lady  laugh  so  much  that  she  was  alarmed  at 
herself,  colored,  and  held  her  handkerchief  before  her 
mouth.  He  then  suddenly  approached  Use. 

"A  horticultural  exhibition  like  this  is  exceedingly 
entertaining,"  he  began,  carelessly,  as  if  speaking  to 
an  old  acquaintance.  "Yet,  after  all,  there  are  many 
thorny  cactuses  to  be  handled." 

"It  must  be  very  wearisome  for  the  princely  party, 
who  have  to  speak  to  so  many,"  said  Use. 

"Do  not  imagine  that,"  replied  Victor.  "It  is 
pleasant  to  see  so  many  people  before  one,  who  dare 
not  open  their  mouths  unless  told  to;  princely  blood 
will  bear  still  greater  fatigues  for  that  enjoyment." 

The  company  were  set  in  motion.  The  Sovereign 
offering  his  arm  to  the  Princess,  led  her  into  a  great, 
richly  decorated  tent.  The  guests  followed,  .and  a 
host  of  lackeys  offered  refreshments.  After  that  the 
ladies  seated  themselves  behind  the  royal  family;  the 
gentlemen  standing  round.  The  concert  began  with  a 
majestic  flourish  of  the  kettledrums;  and,  after  a  short 
time,  ended  with  a  furious  onslaught  of  fiddles.  The 
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Princess  now  noticed  some  of  the  gentlemen,  but  with 
less  regularity  than  the  ladies.  Use  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Miss  von  Lossau,  but  the  Princess 
walked  to  where  Felix  Werner  was  standing  and  asked 
eager  questions.  The  Professor  became  animated, 
and  explained;  the  Princess  asked  more,  laughed,  and 
answered.  The  officious  Lord  High  Steward  glanced 
at  the  clock.  It  was  high  time  for  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  to  dress  for  dinner,  but  the  Sovereign  nodded  to 
him,  looked  contentedly  at  the  Princess,  and,  in  the 
best  of  humor  said  to  his  son:  "To-day  she  reigns; 
we  will  willingly  wait." 

"My  dear  Highness  forgets  us  all,  she  is  so  engros- 
sed with  the  stranger,"  whispered  Miss  von  Thurn,  to 
Prince  Victor. 

"Calm  your  faithful  heart,  Dame  Gotlinde,"  said 
Victor.  "Our  Lady  Bradamante  has  not  used  her 
conquering  weapons  for  a  whole  year.  She  would  try 
her  powers  to-day  even  upon  a  cabbage-head." 

The  following  morning  the  Princess  sat  among  her 
ladies,  and  they  talked,  as  usual,  of  the  previous  day, 
admired  the  Princess,  condemned  a  little  those  who 
were  absent,  and  expressed  astonishment  at  the  toilet 
and  manner  of  several  city  ladies. 

"But  your  Highness  did  not  speak  to  the  wife  of 
the  City  Treasurer."  exclaimed  Gotlinde  Thurn;  "  the 
poor  woman  took  it  as  a  slight,  and  cried  after  the 
concert." 

"Where  was  she  standing?"  asked  the  Princess. 

"Near  the  stranger,"  answered  Gotlinde. 

"  Ah,  it  was  on  that  account,"  said  the  Princess. 
"What  is  she  like?" 

"A   round   little   woman,  with  brown  eyes  and  red 
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cheeks.  My  brother  lodges  in  her  house;  that  is  how 
I  know  her.  She  makes  admirable  tarts." 

"Make  up  for  it  to  her,  Linda,"  said  the  Princess; 
"say  something  kind  to  her  for  me." 

"  May  I  tell  her  that  your  Highness  has  heard  of 
her  excellent  cherry-brandy,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  few  bottles  of  it?  That  would  make  her  more  than 
happy." 

The  Princess  nodded. 

"  The  daughter  of  the  City  Councillor  Gottlieb,"  said 
the  Baroness  Hallstein,  "has  become  quite  a  belle." 

"  Prince  Victor  forgot  everybody  in  his  attentions 
to  her,"  exclaimed  Miss  Lossau,  with  vexation. 

"  You  may  congratulate  yourself,  dear  Betty,"  re- 
plied the  Princess,  sharply,  "if  you  are  forgotten  by 
my  cousin.  The  attentions  of  the  Prince  are  gener- 
ally a  source  of  alarm  for  the  ladies  who  are  favored 
with  them." 

"  But  we  are  all  grateful  to  you,"  exclaimed  Bar- 
oness Hallstein,  a  lady  of  spirit  and  character,  "  for 
having  supported  the  Court  in  opposition  to  the  lady 
from  the  Pavilion.  Your  cool  remark  gave  general 
pleasure." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Wally?"  said  the  Princess, 
thoughtfully.  "  The  woman  is  proud,  and  was  defiant. 
But  I  had  wounded  her  first,  and  on  a  day  when  I  had 
the  advantage." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
VEXATIONS. 

The  year  began  well  in  every  respect.  Woodcock 
and  snipe  had  betaken  themselves  to  their  homes  be- 
fore the  sportsmen  had  donned  their  boots,  and  the 
March-daffodils  had  really  bloomed  in  March.  The 
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moon,  between  its  first  and  last  quarter,  smiled  every 
evening  with  wry,  distorted  mouth.  At  Court  the 
Princess  had  turned  her  mind  to  search  after  lost  manu- 
scripts with  the  Professor,  and  in  the  city  an  uncommon 
inclination  to  quaff  the  punch  of  the  fragrant  woodruff- 
plant  was  perceptible  among  the  citizens  and  tempted 
them  to  daring  undertakings.  Even  quiet  heads  were 
infected  by  the  intoxication  of  the  season; -straw  and 
paper  ruled  supreme.  All  the  world  wore  not  only 
hats  but  also  caps  of  straw;  all  the  world  occupied 
themselves  with  speculations  and  new  investments. 
The  house  of  Hahn  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  orders 
were  so  numerous  that  they  could  not  be  executed. 
In  all  the  corners  of  the  house  sat  girls,  sewing  straw 
plaits  together;  the  smell  of  the  brimstone  in  the 
street  and  neighboring  gardens  was  insupportable.  In 
the  evenings  Mr.  Hummel  sat  on  his  upturned  boat, 
like  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  a  vanquished  man.  With 
angry  contempt  he  regarded  the  tumult  of  humanity. 
Repeatedly  did  his  acquaintances  call  upon  him  to 
launch  into  the  great  activity  of  the  time,  to  become  a 
member  of  some  stock-company,  to  found  a  bank,  dig 
for  coal,  or  smelt  iron.  He  rejected  all  these  propos- 
als. When  he  went  into  his  idle  workshops,  where 
he  was  only  occupied  in  a  struggle  with  moths,  his 
book-keeper  ventured  to  make  a  remark  as  to  the  pos- 
sible future  fashions  in  Parisian  hats;  he  laughed  de- 
moniacally and  replied: 

"I  cannot  indulge  in  any  speculation  as  to  the  cov- 
ering that  people  will  require  when  these  wild  projects 
cease;  but  if  you  wish  to  know  what  will  be  the  next 
fashion,  I  will  inform  you.  People  will  wear  pitch- 
caps.  I  wonder  that  you  are  still  at  your  desk.  Why 
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do  you  not  do  like  others  of  your  colleagues,  who  spend 
their  time  in  wine-shops?" 

"Mr.  Hummel,  my  means  do  not  allow  of  that," 
replied  the  depressed  man. 

"Your  means!"  cried  Hummel;  "who  asks  after 
that  now?  Lucifer-matches  are  as  good  as  ready 
money.  The  street-porters  discount  bills  and  give 
one  another  their  likenesses.  Why  do  you  not  live 
like  the  book-keeper  Knips  over  there?  When  I 
bought  an  orange  for  my  wife  of  the  Italian,  I  saw  him 
sitting  in  the  back  room  with  a  bottle  of  iced  cham- 
pagne. Why  should  you  not  put  yourself  on  ice  in 
this  hot  weather?  These  are  nothing  but  ruinous, 
hare-brained  projects;  it  is  a  Sodom  and  Gomorrah; 
the  straw  fire  burns,  but  it  will  come  to  a  frightful 
end." 

Mr.  Hummel  closed  his  office  and  walked  in  the 
twilight  into  the  park,  where  he  wandered  up  and 
down  on  the  frontiers  of  his  territory  like  a  spirit. 
He  was  awakened  from  his  meditations  by  the  wild 
barking  of  his  brindle  favorite,  who  rushed  up  to  a 
bench  in  a  shady  part  of  the  park,  and  savagely  seized 
the  boots  and  trousers  of  a  man  sitting  there.  Hum- 
mel approached  nearer;  a  small  man  and  a  young  wo- 
man hastily  separated.  Hummel  was  sufficiently  man 
of  the  world  not  to  let  himself  be  seen,  and  he  has- 
tened back  to  his  garden  and  continued  his  walk  in 
wild  strides. 

"  I  knew  it;  I  always  said  so;  I  have  given  a 
warning  all  along.  Poor  devil!" 

Then  he  walked  angrily  towards  the  great  beech- 
tree  on  his  own  premises  and  forgot  the  supper  hour, 
so  that  his  wife  had  to  call  him  twice  from  the  garden 
When  he  was  sitting  at  table  also  he  looked  as  dark  as 
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a  thunder-cloud,  and  expressed  such  a  deep  contempt 
for  human  nature  that  the  ladies  soon  became  silent. 
Laura  made  another  effort  to  lead  the  conversation  to 
the  wife  of  the  Burgomaster,  who  had  shown  great  re- 
spect for  Hummel  whenever  she  passed  by,  but  he 
broke  out  with  the  terrible  words: 

"She  is  no  better  than  the  rest  of  womankind." 

"That  is  enough,  Hummel,"  exclaimed  his  wife; 
"this  conduct  is  very  unpleasant,  and  I  must  beg  of 
you  not  to  indulge  so  far  in  your  ill-temper  as  to  let  it 
deprive  you  of  a  proper  judgment  of  the  worth  of 
women.  I  can  forgive  much,  but  never  an  insult  to 
the  nobleness  of  human  nature." 

"Away  with  you  and  your  •  noble  human  nature," 
replied  Hummel,  rising  from  the  table,  and  pushing 
back  his  chair;  he  then  rushed  vehemently  into  the 
next  room,  where,  in  the  dusk,  he  continued  pacing 
angrily  to  and  fro,  for  he  was  much  disturbed  about 
Gabriel.  Certainly  the  social  position  of  this  man  was 
not  exalted;  he  was  not  a  relation,  not  a  householder, 
not  even  a  citizen.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Hummel  revolved 
in  his  mind  whether  an  interference  in  the  secret  feel- 
ings of  this  man  became  him.  He  did  not  come 
to  a  decision  without  a  struggle,  but  he  could  not  si- 
lence the  voice  which  sounded  in  the  corner  of  his 
heart  in  favor  of  Gabriel. 

Meanwhile,  the  ladies  were  sitting  at  their  dis- 
turbed repast.  Laura  looked  down  gloomily;  such 
scenes  were  not  new  to  her,  and  they  became  more 
painful.  The  mother  was  in  great  consternation  at 
this  anger  against  the  world  of  femininity,  and  sank  be- 
neath the  waves  of  stormy  thoughts.  At  last  she  came 
to  the  conviction  that  Hummel  was  jealous.  That  was 
very  ludicrous,  and  there  certainly  was  no  cause  for 
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such  a  feeling,  but  the  vagaries  of  men  were  incalcu- 
lable. The  comic  actor  had  come  the  day  before  at 
her  invitation,  and  he  had  been  very  entertaining;  he 
had  enjoyed  the  wine  and  dinner,  and  on  taking  leave 
had  kissed  her  hand  with  a  true  theatrical  expression. 
Was  it  possible  that  this  expression  had  produced  the 
mischief?  Mrs.  Hummel  began  to  pace  up  and  down, 
looking  in  the  mirror  in  passing  by,  and  determined, 
like  a  valiant  housewife,  to  hold  forth  to  her  husband 
this  very  evening  on  his  folly. 

"  Go  up  stairs  Laura,"  she  said,  softly,  to  her 
daughter,  "I  wish  to  speak  to  your  father  alone." 

Laura  silently  took  the  candle  and  carried  it  to  her 
private  table.  She  plated  herself  at  the  window  and 
looked  toward  the  neighbor's  house,  where  the  Doc- 
tor's lamp  still  glimmered  through  the  curtains.  She 
wrung  her  hands,  and  exclaimed: 

"Away,  away  from  here;  that  is  the  only  way  to 
save  myself  and  him." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Hummel  had  the  supper  removed, 
and,  mustering  courage  for  the  impending  encounter, 
at  last  entered  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Hummel  was 
still  blustering  about. 

"  Henry,"  she  began  solemnly,  "are  you  yet  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  consider  calmly  the  circumstances 
which  have  robbed  you  of  all  composure?" 

"No,"  cried  Hummel,  throwing  a  boot  at  the  door. 

"I  know  the  cause  of  your  anger,"  continued  Mrs. 
Hummel,  looking  modestly  down.  "  No  explanation 
is  necessary  for  that.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  some- 
times have  ventured  more  than  was  necessary  in  looks 
and  small  remarks;  but  he  is  amiable  and  full  of  tal- 
ent, and  we  must  make  allowances  for  his  vocation." 
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"  He  is  a  miserable  fop,"  cried  Mr.  Hummel,  hurl- 
ing his  second  boot  from  him. 

"That  is  not  true,"  cried  Mrs.  Hummel,  warmly. 
"  But  if  it  were,  Henry— even  if  you  could  judge  him 
utterly  unworthy, — do  not  forget  that  pride  and  a  feel- 
ing of  duty  dwell  in  the  heart  of  your  wife,  and  that 
your  suspicion  is  an  insult  to  these  protecting  genii." 

"She  is  a  coquettish,  silly  flirt,"  replied  Hummel, 
dragging  his  slippers  from  under  his  bed. 

Mrs.  Hummel  started  back  horrified. 

"Your  wife  has  not  deserved  this  treatment.  You 
tread  under  foot  what  should  be  holy  to  you.  Come 
to  your  senses,  I  conjure  you;  your  jealousy  ap- 
proaches to  madness." 

"I  jealous  of  such  a  person!"  cried  Hummel,  con- 
temptuously, vehemently  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe.  "Then  I  must  indeed  be  out  of  my  mind. 
Leave  me  in  peace  with  all  this  nonsense." 

Mrs.  Hummel  seized  her  pocket-handkerchief  and 
began  to  sob: 

"  He  has  so  often  amused  me;  he  tells  anecdotes 
as  I  never  heard  any  one  in  my  life;  but  if  he  excites 
you,  so  that  you  lose  your  reason  and  insult  your  wife 
by  calling  her  names,  I  have  made  many  sacrifices 
during  our  wedded  life,  and  he  also  must  fall  on  the 
altar  of  domestic  peace.  Accept  it,  he  shall  never 
again  be  invited." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Hummel. 

"Who  but  the  comedian?" 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  Mrs.  Hummel  gave  him  a  look  which  showed 
indubitably  that  she  herself  was  the  lady. 

"Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Hummel  in  astonish- 
ment, "that  is  how  the  land  lies?  Why  do  you  want 
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to  slaughter  your  theatrical  buffoon  on  the  altar  of  do- 
mestic peace?  Rather  put  something  slaughtered  be- 
fore him;  that  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  culti- 
vated palate.  Be  composed,  Philippine.  You  are  often 
unintelligible  in  your  speeches,  and  you  make  too 
much  ado;  you  spin  your  theatrical  webs  in  your 
head,  and  you  have  your  humors  and  confused  ideas 
in  general;  but  for  the  rest,  you  are  my  worthy  wife, 
of  whom  no  evil  shall  be  thought  either  by  myself  or 
others.  Now  do  not  thwart  me,  for  I  have  determined 
to  write  him  a  letter." 

While  Mrs.  Hummel,  stupefied,  seated  herself  on 
the  sofa,  and  considered  whether  she  should  be  morti- 
fied or  tranquilized  by  her  husband's  praise,  and 
whether  she  had  been  under  a  foolish  delusion,  or 
that  her  Henry's  madness  had  taken  the  new  form  of 
bonhomie,  Mr.  Hummel  wrote  as  follows: — 

"My  Dear  Gabriel, — Yesterday,  on  the  iyth  of 
this  month,  at  7.45  in  the  evening,  I  saw,  on  bench 
No.  4,  on  the  common,  Dorothy  from  over  the  way  sit- 
ting with  Knips  junior.  This  is  for  warning  and  fur- 
ther consideration.  I  am  ready  to  act  according  to 
your  orders.  Straw,  Gabriel! — Your  affectionate 

H.  HUMMEL." 

By  the  same  post  a  letter  flew  from  Laura  to  Use 
in  the  Pavilion.  The  faithful  soul  wrote  sorrowfully. 
The  little  quarrels  of  the  house  and  the  neighborhood 
vexed  her  more  than  was  necessary.  Of  the  Doctor 
she  saw  little,  and  what  was  the  bitterest  grief  for  her, 
she  had  given  away  the  last  song;  she  had  nothing 
more  to  send  to  the  Doctor,  and  wished  to  continue 
the  correspondence  without  inclosures.  Use  was  greatly 
surprised  by  one  sentence,  the  sense  of  which  was  not 
very  clear  to  her:  "  I  have  obtained  permission  from 
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Miss  Jeannette  to  give  lessons  in  her  institution.  I 
will  no  longer  be  a  useless  bread-eater.  Since  I  have 
lost  your  society  all  is  cold  and  desolate  about  me. 
My  only  comfort  is,  that  I  at  least  am  prepared  to  fly 
into  foreign  parts,  and  there  collect  the  grains  which 
I  need  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life." 

"Where  is  my  husband?"  asked   Use,  of  her  maid. 

"The  Professor  has  gone  to  her  Highness,  the 
Princess." 

"Call  Gabriel." 

"He  has  received  bad  news,  and  is  sitting  in  his 
room." 

Immediately  afterwards  Gabriel  entered,  with  a 
distressed  countenance. 

"What  has  happened?"  asked  Use,  alarmed. 

"  It  is  my  own  affair  only,"  replied  Gabriel,  with 
quivering  voice;  "it  is  no  good  news  that  this  letter 
has  brought  to  me." 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  Hummel's  crumpled 
letter,  and  turning  away,  leaned  his  head  against  the 
window-sill. 

"Poor  Gabriel!"  exclaimed  Use.  "But  there  may 
still  be  some  explanation  to  justify  the  girl." 

"I  thank  you  for  your .  confidence  in  her,  Mrs. 
Werner,"  replied  Gabriel,  solemnly,  "  but  this  letter 
informs  me  of  my  misfortune.  He  who  has  written  to 
me  is  true  as  gold.  But  I  knew  all,  before  I  had  re- 
ceived it.  She  did  not  answer  my  last  letter;  she  has 
not  sent  me  the  pocket-book;  and  yesterday  evening, 
when  I  went  out  and  was  thinking  of  her,  a  lark  flew 
towards  me  and  sang  a  song  that  made  me  certain 
of  it." 

"That  is  folly,  Gabriel.     You  ought  not  to  let  your 
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judgment  be  influenced  because  a  bird  accidentally  oc- 
casioned you  sorrowful  thoughts." 

"It  was  evident,  Mrs.  Werner,"  replied  Gabriel, 
sorrowfully.  "Just  as  the  lark  flew  up  and  I  was  think- 
ing of  Dorothy,  the  words  which  I  heard  as  a  child  and 
which  I  have  not  heard  since,  occurred  to  me.  It 
is  no  superstition,  and  I  can  repeat  the  sentence  to 
you: 

"  Lark,  dear  lark,  high  o'er  the  smoke, 
What  new  thing  have  you  to  tell  me?" 

This  thought  came  to  me,  and  then  I  heard,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  some  one  was  whispering  the  answer  in 
m)'  ear: 

"  Two  lovers  sat  near  a  hazel-bush, 
The  third  was  crying  and  moaning; 
The  two  pass  the  threshold  of  Hymen's  house, 
The  third  sits  alone  and  mourns  a  spouse." 

Gabriel  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  That  was  a  certain  foreboding  that  Dorothy  had 
been  false  to  me." 

"Gabriel,  I  fear  she  was  always  fickle-minded,"  ex- 
claimed Use. 

"She  has  a  heart  like  a  bird,"  said  Gabriel,  apolo- 
getically. "She  is  not  a  serious  person,  and  it  is  her 
nature  to  be  friendly  with  all.  That  I  knew;  but  her 
gaiety,  light-heartedness,  and  pleasant  jesting  made 
her  dear  to  me.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  me  and  her 
that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her  just  when  she  began  to 
favor  me  and  discourage  others  who  were  showing  her 
attention.  For  I  know  that  the  book-keeper  had  long 
had  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  had  prospects  which  would 
enable  him  to  marry  her,  and  that  was  a  better  pro- 
vision than  I  could  give  her." 

"Something  must  be  done  about  this,"  said  Use. 
"Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  city  to  ascertain  how 
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matters  stand?  My  husband  will  immediately  give 
you  permission.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad  after  all." 

"For  me  it  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  Mrs.  Werner. 
If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look  after  Dorothy,  to 
see  that  she  is  not  made  unhappy,  I  will  thank  you 
from  my  heart.  I  shall  never  see  her  again.  If  one 
loves  any  one,  one  should  not  leave  them  alone  when 
they  are  in  temptation." 

Use  endeavored  to  comfort  him,  but  Gabriel's 
words  went  to  her  heart. 

"  The  third  sits  alone,"  she  repeated,  in  a  tone  of 
sorrow. 

Use  was  again  alone  in  the  hall,  looking  sadly 
at  the  strange  walls.  All  the  sorrow  that  had  ever 
moved  a  human  soul  in  this  room,  jealousy  and  wounded 
pride,  feverish  expectation  and  hopeless  longing, 
mourning  over  the  destruction  of  happiness,  and  terror 
for  the  future,  the  cries  of  anguish  and  the  plaints  of 
tormented  conscience,  all  these  now  awoke  an  indis- 
tinct and  trembling  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  woman. 

"  It  is  strange  and  gloomy  here,  and  if  I  try  to  ex- 
press in  words  what  distresses  me,  all  power  of  expres- 
sion fails  me.  I  am  no  prisoner,  and  yet  the  air  that 
surrounds  me  is  that  of  a  dungeon.  The  Chamberlain 
has  not  been  near  me  for  days,  and  the  young  Prince, 
who  used  to  speak  to  me  as  to  a  friend,  comes  seldom, 
and  then  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  it  is  worse  than  if 
he  were  not  here.  He  is  as  depressed  as  I  am,  and 
looks  at  me  as  if  he  felt  the  same  nameless  anguish. 
And  his  father?  when  he  comes  to  me  he  is  so  kind 
that  one  cannot  but  like  him;  but  as  soon  as  he  turns 
his  back  his  features  appear  before  my  mind  distorted. 
It  is  not  good  to  be  near  the  great  people  of  the  world; 
they  seem  to  take  a  fancy  to  one  and  open  their  heart 
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as  to  friends,  and  one  scarcely  feels  the  elevation  of 
mind  occasioned  by  this,  when  tormenting  spirits  seem 
suddenly  to  draw  them  back  into  their  invisible  realm, 
and  one  is  troubled  and  excited  about  them.  Such  a 
life  is  destructive  of  peace. 

"  Felix  says,  one  ought  not  to  care  about  these 
frivolous  people.  How  can  one  avoid  interest  and 
anxiety  about  them  when  the  welfare  of  their  souls  is 
a  blessing  to  all? 

"  Is  it  only  this  that  gives  you  such  restless  thoughts, 
Use?"  she  asked  herself;  "  is  it  this,  or  is  it  pride,  now 
wounded,  and  now  again  flattered;  or  is  it  anguish 
about  the  loved  one  whom  she  wishes  secretly  to  tear 
from  you? 

"  Why  am  I  so  fearful  about  you,  my  Felix?  Why 
do  I  despair  because  he  has  found  a  woman  here  of 
the  same  stamp  of  mind  as  his  own?  Am  I  not  so  also? 
Have  I  too  not  unfolded  in  the  light  of  his  mind?  I 
am  no  longer  the  ignorant  country-girl  that  he  once 
brought  from  among  the  herds.  If  I  am  deficient  in 
the  attractive  charm  of  the  distinguished  lady,  what 
can  she  give  him  more  than  I?  He  is  no  boy,  and  lie 
knows  that  every  hour  I  live  for  him.  I  despise  you, 
miserable  thoughts;  how  have  you  found  entrance  into 
my  soul?  I  am  no  prisoner  within  these  walls,  and  if 
I  linger  here  where  you  have  power  over  me,  I  remain 
on  his  account.  One  should  not  forsake  him  whom 
one  loves, — that  word  was  spoken  for  me  also.  My 
father's  child  shall  not  cry  and  mourn  even  though  her 
loved  one  should  be  sitting  with  the  Princess  by  the 
hazel-bush." 
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Gabriel  was  stealing  along  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
pleasure-ground.  He  suddenly  felt  a  touch  on  his 
shoulder;  Prince  Victor  was  standing  behind  him. 

"  Friend  Gabriel?" 

"At  your  Highness's  commands." 

"Where  have  you  served?" 

"With  the  Blue  Hussars." 

"Good,"  nodded  the  Prince;  "we  are  in  the  same 
branch  of  the  service.  I  hear  you  are  a  trustworthy 
fellow.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  He  took 
out  his  purse.  "We  will  share;  take  what  you  want.' 

Gabriel  shook  his  head. 

"Then  the  women  are  at  fault,"  cried  the  Prince; 
"that  is  worse.  Is  she  proud?" 

Gabriel  dissented. 

"  Is  she  faithless?" 

The  poor  fellow  turned  away. 

"I  am,  alas!  a  bad  intercessor  with  parents,"  said 
the  Prince,  sympathizingly;  "the  race  of  fathers  have 
little  confidence  in  me.  But  if  it  is  only  a  question  of 
appealing  to  a  girl's  conscience,  then  depend  upon  me." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  good-will,  Highness,  but  noth- 
ing can  help  me.  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out  alone." 

He  turned  away  again. 

"  Bah!  comrade,  have  you  forgotten  the  soldiers' 
saying:  'Like  all,  love  one,  grieve  for  none?'  If  your 
heart  is  heavy,  you  should  not  rove  about  as  you  do. 
In  lack  of  another  companion  put  up  for  the  time 
with  me." 

"  That  is  too  much  honor,"  said  Gabriel,  taking  off 
his  cap. 

The  Prince  had  during  this  conversation  gradually 
led  him  into  a  thicket;  he  seated  himself  on  the  root 
of  an  old  tree,  and  motioned  Gabriel  to  the  next  trunk. 
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"We  are  in  concealment  hare;  you  look  out  that 
way,  I  will  watch  this  road,  that  no  one  can  surprise 
us.  How  do  your  lodgings  please  you?  Have  you 
found  pleasant  acquaintances?" 

"I  think  it  prudent  to  trust  no  one  here,"  answered 
Gabriel,  cautiously. 

"  But  I  do  not  belong  here;  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  make  me  an  exception.  You  may 
assume  that  we  belong  to  the  same  company,  that  we 
are  sitting  by  the  same  fire,  and  drinking  from  the 
same  flask.  You  are  right:  all  is  not  so  safe  here  as  it 
looks.  I  do  not  like  these  nocturnal  disturbances  in 
the  castle.  Have  you  heard  of  them?" 

Gabriel  assented. 

. 

"In  such  an  old  castle,"  continued  the  Prince, 
"there  are  many  doors  that  few  know — perhaps  also 
passages  in  the  wall.  Whether  it  is  spirits  or  some- 
thing else,  who  knows?  It  glides  about  and  some- 
times comes  out  when  one  least  expects  it;  and  just 
when  one  has  put  on  one's  night-shirt  a  secret  door  is 
opened,  or  a  plank  in  the  floor  rises,  and  a  cursed  ap- 
parition floats  up,  removes  what  is  on  the  table,  and 
before  one  can  bethink  oneself,  disappears  again." 

"Who  can  allow  such  a  thing,  your  Highness?"  re- 
plied Gabriel,  valiantly. 

"  Who  can  be  on  his  guard?"  said  the  Prince,  laugh- 
ing; "it  stretches  out  its  hand,  and  one  becomes  im- 
movable; it  holds  a  sponge  before  the  nose  of  the 
sleeper  and  he  does  not  awake." 

Gabriel  listened  attentively. 

"People  say  that  in  the  Pavilion  all  is  not  secure," 
continued  the  Prince.  "  It  would  be  as  well  for  a 
trusty  man  to  make  an  examination  in  secret;  and  if  an 
entrance  should  be  found  that  is  not  regular  it  should 
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be  fastened  with  a  screw  or  a  bolt.  It  is  indeed  uncer- 
tain whether  or  not  one  may  find  such  a  thing,  for 
such  devil's  work  is  slyly  managed." 

He  nodded  significantly  to  Gabriel,  who  stared  at 
him  in  great  astonishment. 

"That  is  only  a  thought  of  mine,"  said  the  Prince; 
but  when  a  soldier  is  in  foreign  quarters  he  looks  after 
every  security  during  the  time  that  his  people  sleep." 

"  I  understand  all,"  replied  Gabriel,  in  a  low  voice. 

"One  must  not  cause  others  unnecessary  alarm,  "con- 
tinued the  Prince;  "but  in  secret  one  may  do  one's 
duty  like  a  brave  man.  I  see  you  are  that."  The  Prince 
rose  from  his  seat.  "If  you  should  at  any  time  need 
my  help,  or  have  anything  to  tell  me  which  no  one 
else  should  know,  I  have  a  fellow  with  a  great  mous- 
tache, a  good,  quiet  man;  make  his  acquaintance.  For 
the  rest,  take  care  of  yourselves  here.  There  is  a 
lackey  who  idles  about  near  you;  if  there  are  any  er- 
rands to  do  he  can  attend  to  them.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  family  to  have  a  trustworthy  man  at  hand  in  a 
strange  house.  Good  day,  comrade,  I  hope  I  have 
changed  the  current  of  your  thoughts." 

He  went  away;  Gabriel  remained  in  deep  thought. 
The  bantering  of  the  Prince  had  roused  the  honest 
man  from  -his  sorrow;  he  busied  himself  now  about  the 
house  in  the  day-time,  but  in  the  evening,  when  his 
master  and  mistress  were  at  the  theatre,  he  was  to  be 
seen  sometimes  with  the  Prince's  servant  in  confiden- 
tial conversation  on  a  garden  bench. 

The  spirit  of  sad  foreboding  spread  its  grey  veil 
over  the  walls  of  the  Pavilion,  but  in  the  Sovereign's 
castle  meanwhile  an  invisible  -hobgoblin  of  another 
kind  was  at  work,  disturbing  great  and  small.  The 
stable  was  in  consternation.  The  .Prince's  favorite 
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saddle-horse  was  a  white  Ivenacker.  When  in  the 
morning  the  groom  went  to  the  horse,  he  found  it 
with  a  large  black  heart  painted  on  its  chest.  He 
could  not  wash  out  the  scandalous  mark,  probably  the 
evil  spirit  had  in  this  prank  employed  a  dye  intended 
for  the  hair  of  man.  Connoisseurs  declared  that  only 
time  could  heal  the  injury.  They  could  not  help  mak- 
ing it  known  to  the  Sovereign  who  was  violently  angry, 
and  set  the  strictest  investigations  on  foot.  The  night- 
watchers  of  the  stable  had  seen  no  one,  no  stranger's 
foot  had  entered  the  place;  only  the  groom  of  Prince 
Victor,  a  moustached  foreigner,  had,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other  stable  servants,  cleaned  the  horse  that 
he  had  lately  received  as  a  present  from  a  relative. 
The  man  was  examined,  he  spoke  little  German,  was 
said  by  the  other  servants  to  be  harmless  and  simple, 
and  nothing  could  be  learnt  from  him.  Finally,  the 
stable-boy  who  had  kept  watch  was  dismissed  from 
service.  He  disappeared  from  the  capital,  and  would 
have  been  reduced  to  great  misery  if  Prince  Victor 
had  not  provided  for  the  poor  wretch  in  his  garrison. 

There  was  a  great  uproar  among  the  ballet-girls. 
In  the  new  tragic  ballet,  "The  Water  Sprite,"  the  first 
dancer,  Guiseppa  Scarletti,  had  a  brilliant  role,  in 
which  she  was  to  wear  green-silk  trunks,  with  rich 
silver  trimmings.  When  she  was  to  put  on  this  part 
of  the  costume,  which  was  very  important  for  the 
role,  for  the  first  representation,  her  assistant  was  so 
awkward  as  to  hand  it  to  her  wrong  side  foremost. 
The  lady  expressed  her  displeasure  strongly,  the  tire- 
woman turned  it  round,  and  it  was  still  wrong.  Upon 
nearer  inspection  of  this  piece  of  art,  it  was  discovered, 
with  dismay,  that  it  presented  two  convex  surfaces  like 
the  shell  of  a  bivalve.  Mademoiselle  Scarletti  broke  out 
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into  a  fury,  and  then  into  tears  and  finally  hysterics; 
the  manager  and  the  intendant  were  called;  the  artiste 
declared  that  after  this  disgrace  and  disturbance  she 
could  not  dance.  It  was  not  until  Prince  Victor,  whom 
she  highly  esteemed,  came  into  the  dressing-room  to 
express  his  deep  indignation,  and  the  Sovereign  desired 
her  to  be  told  that  the  insult  should  be  punished  in 
the  severest  manner,  that  she  recovered  sufficient 
courage  to  play  the  difficult  role.  Meanwhile  the  fairy- 
like  rapidity  of  the  theatrical  tailor  had  remedied  the 
injury  to  her  dress.  She  danced  superbly,  but  with  a 
sad  expression  that  became  her  well.  The  intendant 
was  already  rejoicing  that  the  misfortune  had  thus 
passed .  off,  when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  last 
scene,  when  the  whole  depth  of  the  stage  was  dis- 
closed, the  exchanged  trunks  appeared  under  Bengal 
lights  in  the  water  nymph's  grotto,  hanging  peacefully 
upon  two  projecting  points  of  a  silver  rock,  as  if  a 
water  sprite  had  hung  them  up  to  dry.  Upon  this  there 
was  a  disturbance,  and  loud  laughter  among  the  au- 
dience, and  the  curtain  had  to  fall  before  the  Bengal 
lights  were  extinguished.  It  all  looked  like  revenge, 
but  again  the  culprit  could  not  be  discovered. 

The  hair  of  all  the  servants  stood  on  end.  They 
knew  that  in  the  bad  times  of  the  princely  house  a 
black  lady  walked  through  the  corridors  and  rooms, 
which  portended  misfortune  to  it.  The  belief  in  this 
was  general;  even  the  High  Marshal  shared  in  it;  the 
black  lady  had  appeared  to  his  grandfather,  when,  on 
a  lonely  night,  he  was  'awaiting  the  return  of  his 
gracious  master.  One  evening,  after  the  Court  had 
withdrawn,  the  Marshal  was  walking,  with  the  lackey 
carrying  a  light  before  him,  through  the  empty  rooms 
to  the  wing  in  which  Prince  Victor  lodged,  in  order  to 
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smoke  a  cigar  with  him.  Suddenly  the  lackey  started 
back  and  pointed,  trembling,  to  a  corner.  There  stood 
the  black  figure,  the  head  covered  with  a  veil;  she  raised 
her  hand  threateningly,  and  disappeared  through  a 
door  in  the  tapestry.  The  light  fell  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  lackey,  the  Marshal  groped  in  the  dark  to  the  ante- 
room of  the  Prince,  and  sank  down  on  the  sofa  there. 
When  the  Prince  entered  from  his  dressing-room  he 
found  him  in  a  state  of  the  highest  consternation: 
even  a  glass  of  punch,  which  he  himself  poured  out, 
could  not  arouse  him  from  his  depression.  The  news 
that  the  black  lady  had  appeared  flew  throughout  the 
castle;  an  uneasy  foreboding  of  evil  occupied  the 
Court.  In  the  evening  the  lackeys  ran  hurriedly 
through  the  corridor,  and  were  frightened  at  the  echo 
of  their  own  steps,  and  the  Court  ladies  would  not 
leave  their  rooms  without  escort.  The  Sovereign  also 
heard  of  it;  his  brow  contracted  gloomily,  and  at  dinner 
he  looked  contemptuously  at  the  Marshal. 

Even  the  Court  1'adies  were  not  spared.  Miss 
von  Lossau,  who  lodged  in  a  wing  of  the  palace  over 
the  rooms  of  the  Princess,  returned  to  her  apartment 
one  night  in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind.  Prince  Vic- 
tor had  paid  her  marked  attentions.  He  had  been 
very  amusing,  and  had  shown  a  degree  of  feeling  which 
he  had  never  before  evinced.  Her  maid  undressed 
her,  and  she  laid  herself  to  rest  with  sweet  and  pleasant 
thoughts.  All  was  quiet:  she  fell  into  her  first  sleep. 
The  image  of  the  Prince  danced  before  her;  then  she 
heard  a  slight  noise;  there  was  a  crackling;  something 
moved  slowly  tinder  her  bed.  She  started;  the  mys- 
terious noise  ceased.  She  was  on  the  point  of  delud- 
ing herself  into  the  belief  that  it  was  a  dream,  when 
the  noise  was  repeated  under  the  bed,  and  something 
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came  clattering  out.  She  heard  an  alarming  sound, 
and  saw  by  the  faint  light  of  the  nig^ht-lamp  that  a 
ball  was  slowly  pushing  itself  behind  the  chair,  and 
stopping  in  front  of  the  bed.  Half  unconscious  from 
terror,  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  touched  a  strange  ob- 
ject with  her  naked  foot,  at  once  felt  a  sharp  pain,  and 
sank  back  with  a  scream.  She  now  raised  a  loud  cry 
for  help,  till  her  maid  rushed  in,  and  tremblingly  lit 
the  candle.  The  lady  was  still  shrieking  in  a  corner, 
where  the  prickly  spectre-ball  still  lingered  in  quiet 
timidity,  and  gradually  showed  itself  to  be  a  great 
hedgehog,  which  was  sitting  there,  still  dreamy  from 
its  winter  sleep,'  with  tears  on  its  nose.  Miss  Lossau 
became  ill  from  fright.  When  the  physician  hastened  to 
her  the  next  morning,  he  found  the  lackeys  and  maid- 
servants collected  in  close  conclave  before  her  door. 
On  the  door  was  pasted  a  white  placard,  on  which  was 
to  be  read,  in  large  characters,  "Bettina  von  Lossau, 
Princely  Court  Spy."  Again  there  was  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation, and  again  the  culprit  was  not  discovered. 

But  the  spirit  of  torment  that  had  quartered  itself 
under  the  roof  of  the  castle  did  not  confine  its  tricks 
to  the  Court  and  its  household:  it  ventured  to  disturb 
the  Professor  also  in  his  learned  work. 

Use  was  sitting  alone,  looking  absent-mindedly  at 
the  pictures  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  when  the  lackey 
threw  open  the  door,  announcing: 

"  His  Highness,  the  Sovereign!  " 

The  Sovereign  glanced  at  the  picture  in  the  open 
book. 

"So  that  is  the  view  you  take  of  our  position.  The 
satire  of  those  pages  is  bitter,  but  they  contain  imper- 
ishable truth." 

Use  closed  the  book,  coloring. 
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"The  ill-behaved  beasts  are  rude  egotists;  it  is 
otherwise  among  men." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  Sovereign.  "Those 
who  have  had  experience  with  them  will  not  judge  so 
leniently.  The  two-legged  animals  that  pursue  .their 
aims  at  the  courts  of  princes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
as  reckless  in  their  egotism,  and  as  much  inclined  to 
profess  their  attachment.  It  is  not  easy  to  restrain  their 
pretensions." 

"  Amongst  the  bad  there  are  surely  some  better,  in 
whom  good  preponderates?"  rejoined  Use. 

The  Sovereign  inclined  his  head  civilly. 

"He  who  has  to  watch  all  keenly  feels  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  every  individual,  for  he  must  know 
where  and  how  far  he  can  place  confidence.  Such  an 
observation  of  various  natures,  which  is  always  seek- 
ing to  separate  the  reality  from  the  glitter,  to  sound 
the  worth  of  different  characters,  and  to  retain  for  the 
observer  superior  judgment,  sharpens  the  perception 
of  the  deficiencies  of  others.  It  is  possible  that  we 
may  sometimes  judge  too  severely,  while  you,  with 
your  warm  feeling,  fall  into  the  amiable  weakness  of 
viewing  men  in  too  favorable  a  light." 

"  My  lot,  then,  is  happier,"  exclaimed  Use,  looking 
at  the  Sovereign,  with  honest  commiseration. 

"  It  is  sweeter  and  happier,"  said  the  latter  with 
feeling,  "to  give  one's  self  up  without  restraint  to 
one's  feelings,  to  associate  innocently  with  a  few  whom 
one  chooses  freely,  to  avoid  by  slight  effort  the  ill- 
disposed,  and  to  open  one's  heart  gladly,  and  without 
restraint,  to  those  one  loves.  But  he  who  is  con- 
demned to  live  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  business, 
struggling  against  countless  interests  which  clash  to- 
gether, can  only  carry  on  this  existence  by  surround-- 
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ing  his  daily  life  with  regulations  which  will  at  least 
preserve  him  from  overwhelming  burdens  and  annoy- 
ances, and  compel  the  foxes  and  wolves  to  bend  their 
stubborn  heads.  Such  rules  of  Court  and  government 
are  no  perfect  work;  there  will  often  be  complaints 
against  them.  You,  perhaps,  may  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  the  customs  and  etiquette  of  a  Court 
are  not  without  harshness;  yet  they  are  necessary,  for 
it  makes  it  easy  to  us  to  withdraw  and  keep  within 
ourselves,  and  maintain  a  certain  isolation,  which  helps 
us  to  preserve  our  inward  freedom." 

Use  looked  conscious. 

"But  believe  me,,"  continued  the  Sovereign,  "we 
still  are  human  beings;  we  would  gladly  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  live  without  re- 
straint with  those  whom  we  esteem.  We  must  often 
sacrifice  ourselves,  and  we  experience  moments  when 
such  sacrifices  are  very  severe." 

"  But  within  the  princely  family  itself  these  con- 
siderations do  not  apply,"  exclaimed  Use.  "The  mu- 
tual intercourse  of  father  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters, — these  holy  relations  can  never  be  disturbed." 

A  cloud  came  over  the  countenance  of  the  Sover- 
eign. 

"  Even  they  surfer  in  their  exposed  position.  We 
do  not  live  together;  we  see  each  other  less  alone, 
generally  under  the  observation  of  others.  Each  has 
his  special  circle  of  interest,  is  influenced  by  those 
about  him,  who  perhaps  diminish  his  confidence  in 
his  nearest  relations.  You  know  my  son;  he  has  all 
the  qualifications  of  a  good,  open-hearted  man,  but 
you  will  have  observed  how  suspicious  and  reserved 
he  has  become." 
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.  Use  forgot  all  caution,  and  again  felt  a  little  proud 
of  being  a  confidante. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  explained;  "  I  have  never  found 
that.  He  is  only  bashful,  and  sometimes  a  little  awk- 
ward." 

The  Sovereign  smiled. 

"  You  lately  expressed  an  opinion  with  reference 
to  what  would  be  advantageous  for  his  future.  That 
he  should  for  a  time  become  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  a  large  family  estate;  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  good  for  him  to  learn  the  work  of  a 
country  gentleman  by  experience.  Besides  this,  he  is 
not  happy  at  Court." 

Use  nodded. 

"Have  you  also  remarked  that?"  asked  the  Sover- 
eign. 

"  I  will  give  good  advice  for  my  Prince,"  thought 
Use,  "even  if  it  is  not  quite  agreeable  to  him.  May  I 
venture  to  say,"  she  said  aloud,  "that  this  is  the  best 
time  of  all.  For  he  must  learn,  your  Highness,  the 
spring  tilling,  which  is  in  full  operation,  so  there 
must  be  no  delay." 

The  Sovereign  was  much  pleased  with  this  zeal. 

"It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  place,"  he  said. 

"Perhaps  your  Highness  has  an  estate  in  the 
neighborhood  where  there  is  a  small  manor-house." 

"Then  he  could  come  often  to  the  city,"  replied 
the  Sovereign  sharply. 

"  That  would  not  do,"  continued  Use,  eagerly. 
"He  must  first  thoroughly  know  the  work  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  that  be  constantly  in  the  fields." 

"I  could  not  find  a  better  adviser,"  said  the  Sover- 
eign, in  excellent  humor.  "  There  is  nothing  in  the 
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vicinity  that  will  answer;  I  have  thought,  however,  of 
your  father's  estate.' 

Use  started  with  surprise. 

"But  our  mode  of  life  is  not  adapted  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  prince,"  she  replied  with  reserve. 
"No,  gracious  Sovereign,  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  our  family  would  not  be  suitable  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  young  man.  I  say  nothing  of  other  consid- 
erations which  formerly  never  occurred  to  me,  and 
which  have  first  come  home  to  me  here.  Therefore,  if 
I  may  speak  what  I  feel,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this,  for 
many  reasons,  will  not  answer." 

"  It  was  only  a  thought,"  replied  the  Sovereign, 
good-humoredly.  "The  object  may  perhaps  be  at- 
tained without  encroaching  upon  your  father.  It  has 
been  my  wish,"  he  continued,  with  chivalrous  polite- 
ness, "to  give  you  and  your  father  a  public  proof  of 
my  esteem.  I  have  special  reasons  for  it."  He  looked 
significantly  at  Use,  and  she  thought  of  the  birthday 
of  the  Princess. 

"  I  know  the  reason,"  she  said  softly. 

The  Sovereign  drew  his  chair  near. 

"Your  father  has  a  large  family?"  he  asked.  "I 
have  a  vague  recollection  of  having  seen  several  rosy- 
cheeked  boys  about." 

"They  were  my  brothers,"  said  Use,  laughing; 
"they  are  handsome  little  fellows,  gracious  Sovereign, 
if  I,  as  a  sister,  may  praise  them;  they  are  at  present 
somewhat  uncouth,  but  good  and  clever.  My  Franz 
wrote  to  me  only  yesterday  to  beg  me  to  greet  your 
Highness  for  him.  The  little  urchin  thinks  it  is  the 
right  thing.  Now,  as  I  have  the  opportunity,  I  will 
show  you  the  letter  as  he'has  written  it;  it  is  a  stupid, 
childish  message,  but  it  comes  from  a  good  heart." 
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She  felt  in  her  pocket  and  brought  forth  a  letter 
written  in  fair  characters. 

"See,  your  Highness,  how  well  the  child  writes. 
But  I  must  not  show  you  the  letter,  for  your  Highness 
would  find  in  it  a  confirmation  of  your  opinion,  that 
men  have  always  selfish  wishes  in  the  background 
when  they  think  of  their  princes.  The  poor  boy  also 
has  his  wish." 

"Then  let  us  have  it,"  said  the  Sovereign. 

Use  showed  him  the  letter;  the  Sovereign  gra- 
ciously took  hold  of  the  letter,  and  in  doing  so,  his 
hand  rested  on  hers. 

"  He  is  so  barefaced  as  to  ask  your  highness  for 
an  india-rubber  ball.  The  ball  is  already  bought." 

She  jumped  up  and  brought  a  gigantic  colored  ball. 

"This  I  shall  send  to  him  to-day,  and  I  shall  write 
to  him  that  it  is  not  seemly  to  beg  of  so  great  a  per- 
sonage. He  is  nine  years  old,  but  still  very  childish 
— your  highness  must  forgive  him." 

Enchanted  by  this  frank  open-heartedness,  the 
Sovereign  said: 

"Write  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  wish  to  tell 
him  he  must  endeavor  to  preserve  through  the  dan- 
gerous paths  of  life  the  pure  feeling  and  loyal  spirit 
of  his  eldest  sister.  I  also  feel  how  great  is  the  bless- 
ing of  your  character  to  all  who  have  the  happiness  of 
breathing  your  atmosphere.  In  a  course  of  life  which 
is  filled  with  harrowing  impressions,  in  which  hatred 
and  suspicion  take  more  from  the  peace  of  the  soul 
than  hours  of  repose  can  restore  to  it,  I  have  still  re- 
tained my  susceptibility  for  the  innocent  freshness  of 
a  mind  like  yours.  You  give  me  genuine  pleasure." 

Again  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  hers;  Use  looked 
down  confused  at  the  praise  of  her  dear  Sovereign. 
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A  hasty  step  approached;  the  Sovereign  rose,  and 
the  Professor  entered.  He  bowed  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  looked  surprised  at  his  wife. 

"You  are  not  ill?"  he  exclaimed.  "Pardon,  gra- 
cious Sir,  I  came  in  great  anxiety  about  my  wife.  A 
strange  boy  rang  the  bell  at  the  Museum,  and  brought 
a  message  that  I  must  go  immediately  to  see  my  wife, 
as  she  was  ill;  fortunately  it  was  a  mistake." 

"I  am  thankful  for  the  error,"  replied  the  Sover- 
eign, "as  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  to 
you  what  I  was  intending  to  mention  to  Madame  Wer- 
ner; orders  have  been  given  at  the  stable  that  a  car- 
nage .shall  be  ready  for  you  at  any  hour  that  you  wish 
to  take  a  journey  in  the  neighborhood  to  pursue  your 
mysterious  investigations." 

He  took  leave  graciously. 

* 
*  * 

The  Sovereign  opened  the  window  of  his  study; 
the  air  was  sultry,  the  sun  had  been  shining  long  upon 
the  earth;  now  it  had  vanished,  heavy  clouds  rolled 
themselves,  like  great  shapeless  porpoises,  over  the 
city  and  castle.  The  Sovereign  fetched  a  deep  breath, 
but  the  heavy,  sultry  air  forced  the  smoke  from  the 
chimneys  of  the  castle  down  to  his  window,  envelop- 
ing his  head  like  a  great  mist.  He  hastily  opened  the 
door  of  the  gallery  which  led  to  the  reception-rooms, 
and  walked  out.  Against  the  walls  hung  a  row  of  oil 
pictures,  the  portraits  of  beautiful  ladies  whom  he  had 
once  favored  with  his  attentions.  His  look  strayed 
from  one  to  the  other;  at  the  end  of  the  row  was  an 
empty  place;  he  stopped  before  it,  and  his  fancy 
painted  a  picture  with  blonde  hair,  and  a  true-hearted, 
frank  light  in  the  eyes,  more  touching  than  any  of  the 
other  faces. 
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"  So  late,"  he  said,  to  himself.  "  It  is  the  last 
place  and  the  strongest  feeling.  They  are  fools  who 
tell  us  that  years  make  us  indifferent.  If  I  had  come 
across  her  at  the  other  end,"  he  glanced  back  along  the 
gallery,  "at  the  beginning  of  my  life,  when  I  yet  looked 
longingly  at  the  roses  on  the  cheeks  of  maidens  and 
was  touched  by  the  song  of  hedge-sparrows,  would 
such  a  woman  then  have  preserved  in  me  what  I  have 
lost  forever?  Useless  thoughts  of  the  past!  I  must 
in  the  present  keep  firm  hold  of  what  has  come  within 
the  reach  of  my  hand.  She  is  indifferent  about  the 
weak  youth;  but  she  feels  herself  uneasy  here,  and  if 
she  tries  to  escape  me  I  have  no  power  to  keep  her 
back.  I  remain  alone;  daily  the  same  wearisome 
faces,  whose  thoughts  one  knows  before  they  are 
spoken,  whose  wishes  one  knows  before  they  open 
their  mouths,  and  whom  one  sees  to  be  prepared  with 
feigned  feelings.  Whatever  wit  or  will  they  have 
works  secretly  against  me;  what  I  receive  from  them 
is  only  the  artificial  glitter  of  life.  It  is  sad  to  be  a 
master  before  whom  living  souls  turn  into  machines, 
and  year  after  year  to  open  the  lid  and  examine  the 
works.  I  myself  have  made  them,"  he  said,  jeeringly, 
"but  I  am  weary  of  my  work." 

"I  know  that  the  doubt  arises  often  in  my  mind," 
the  Sovereign  murmured,  "whether  my  unhappy  skill 
has  made  them  lies  of  human  nature,  or  whether  I 
myself  am  an  automaton,  which  when  wound  up  nods 
and  repeats  the  same  gracious  words  without  thought. 
I  know  there  are  hours  when  I  am  ashamed  of  myself, 
when  I  strut  about  the  stage  as  a  clown  or  a  bully;  I 
see  the  wires  that  move  my  joints;  I  feel  a  de- 
sire to  place  my  own  head  in  the  vice  in  order 
to  improve  what  is  faulty  in  it,  and  I  see  a  large 
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chest  open  into  which  I  am  thrown  when  my  role  is 
played  out." 

"Oh,"  he  groaned,  from  the  depths  of  his  heart. 
"  I  know  that  I  am  a  reality,  if  not  by  day,  yet  at  night. 
None  of  those  about  me  are  tormented  in  lonely  hours 
as  I  am;  their  temples  do  not  beat  with  fever  heat 
when  they  lie  down  after  their  day's  work. 

"What  pleasure  have  I  amidst  these  dull  tapestry- 
rooms,  or  among  the  old  pictures  of  Mother  Nature? 
Laughing  without  amusement,  angry  about  trifles,  — 
everything  cold,  indifferent,  and  soulless! 

"It  is  only  in  rare  moments,  when  I  have  been 
with  her,  that  I  feel  like  another  man;  then  the  warm 
blood  courses  through  my  veins.  When  in  her  honest 
simplicity  she  talks  of  all  that  she  loves  and  takes 
pleasure  in,  a  woman  with  a  child's  heart,  then  I  be- 
come young  again  like  her.  She  talked  to  me  of  her 
brother  'curly-head.'  I  see  the  boy  before  me,  a  lively 
lad,  with  his  sister's  eyes.  I  see  the  little  simpleton 
eating  his  bread  and  butter,  and  it  moves  me  as  if  I 
were  reading  a  touching  story.  I  long  to  catch  up  the 
boy  in  my  arms  as  if  he  belonged  to  me. 

"She  herself  is  true  and  upright;  it  is  a  pure  mind, 
and  beneath  her  calm  gentleness  strong  passion  lies 
concealed.  What  a  passion  she  fell  into  when  my 
messenger  offered  her  the  patent  of  nobility!  She  is  a 
woman  to  live  with  whom  is  worth  some  trouble,  and 
to  gain  whom  a  man  would  do  much. 

"  But  what  can  I  do?  What  I  can  give  her  will  be 
of  little  value  to  her;  what  I  take  from  her  —  how  will 
she  make  up  her  mind  to  that?"  He  looked  timidly  at 
the  empty  place  on  the  wall.  "Another  picture  was 
to  have  hung  there,"  he  exclaimed;  "why  is  it  not 
there?  Why  does  the  remembrance  of  one  long  gone 
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lie  on  my  brain  like  a  stone,  the  pressure  of  which  I 
feel  every  day  when  mingling  among  men,  and  every 
night  when  I  rest  my  weary  head  -upon  my  hands? 
That  woman  slept  many  years  ago  in  the  same  room 
where  now  the  stranger  reposes;  she  did  not  awake, 
as  it  would  have  been  right  for  her  to  have  done;  when 
she  did  awake  and  came  to  consciousness,  a  spring 
broke  in  her  weak  mind,  and  she  remained  a  soulless 
body." 

A  feverish  shudder  passed  through  him;  he  shook 
himself  and  rushed  out  of  the  gallery,  looked  shyly 
behind  him,  and  closed  the  door. 

"The  violence  of  passion  is  extinguished,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  time;  "with  years  one  becomes  more 
cautious.  I  will  hold  her  fast,  whatever  may  be  the 
result;  it  is  no  longer  the  burning  glow  of  youth,  it  is 
the  heart  of  a  ripened  man  that  I  offer  to  her.  With 
firm  patience  will  I  await  what  time  prepares  for  me; 
slowly  will  this  fruit  ripen  in  the  warm  sun.  I  shall 
persevere,  but  I  will  hold  her  fast.  Her  husband  is 
becoming  suspicious  about  her;  it  was  an  awkward 
excuse  that  he  invented;  he  also  is  struggling  out  of 
my  hand.  I  must  keep  her,  and  only  childish  means 
can  be  used  for  these  childlike  hearts." 

The  bell  rang,  the  servant  entered,  and  received  an 
order. 

Magister  Knips  appeared  before  the  Sovereign;  his 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  vehement  excitement  worked 
in  his  features. 

"Have  you  read  the  memorial  which  Professor 
Werner  has  written  concerning  the  manuscript?" 
asked  the  Sovereign,  carelessly.  "What  is  your  opin- 
ion of  it?" 

"It  is  a  prodigious,  astounding  account,  Most  Gra- 
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cious  Prince  and  Sovereign.  I  may  well  say  that  I 
feel  this  discovery  in  all  my  limbs.  If  the  manuscript 
should  be  found,  the  fame  attending  the  discovery  will 
be  imperishable;  it  would  be  discussed  in  the  preface 
of  every  edition  in  which  the  question  of  the  manu- 
script occurred,  to  the  end  of  the  world;  it  would  raise 
the  learned  man  to  whose  lot  this  greatest  earthly  good 
fortune  should  fall,  high  above  his  fellow  mortals.  Your 
exalted  Highness  also,  according  to  Act  22,  §  127,  of 
the  law  of  the  country,  would  undoubtedly  have  the 
first  right  to  the  discovered  treasure,  and  his  High- 
ness would  be  hailed  among  all  people  as  the  protec- 
tor of  a  new  era  of  knowledge  concerning  the  Ro- 
mans." 

The  Sovereign  listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Magister,  who  in  his  excitement  for- 
got his  humble  bearing,  and  pathetically  stretched  out 
his  arm  in  the  direction  in  which  he  saw  the  radiant 
crown  hovering  above  the  head  of  the  Sovereign. 

"All  this  would  occur  if  one  found  the  treasure," 
said  the  Sovereign;  "but  it  is  not  yet  found." 

Knips  collapsed. 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is  presumptuous  to  think  that 
such  a  happiness  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  human 
being,  yet  it  would  be  a  sin  to  doubt  its  possibility." 

"  Professor  Werner  seems  to  attach  much  value  to 
the  discovery,"  rejoined  the  Sovereign,  indifferently. 

"  He  could  not  be  a  man  of  sterling  judgment  who 
did  not  feel  the  importance  of  this  gain  as  much  as 
does  your  Highness's  most  humble  servant  and  slave." 

The  Sovereign  interrupted  the  speaker. 

"Mr.  Von  Weidegg  has  proposed  to  you  to  remain 
in  my  service.  Have  you  agreed  to  do  so?" 

"With  the  feelings  of  a  rescued  man,"   exclaimed 
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Knips,  "who  ventures  to  lay  at  your  Highness's  feet 
thanks  and  blessing  with  unbounded  veneration." 

"  Have  you  already  engaged  yourself?" 

"In  the  most  binding  way." 

"Good,"  said  the  Sovereign,  stopping  the  stream 
of  the  Magister's  respectful  assurances  by  a  motion  of 
his  hand.  "  It  has  been  reported  to  me,  Magisterthat 
you  have  a  special  good  fortune  in  finding  such  rarities 
— good  fortune,"  repeated  the  Sovereign,  "or  what 
conies  to  the  same  thing,  skill.  Do  you  seriously  be- 
lieve that  these  indistinct  traces  will  lead  to  the  lost 
treasure?" 

"  Who  can  now  maintain  that  such  a  discovery  is 
impossible?"  cried  the  Magister.  "  If  I  might  be  al- 
lowed, with  the  deepest  respect,  to  express  my  views, 
which  burst  forth  from  my  heart  like  a  cry  of  joy,  it  is, 
I  dare  not  say  probable,  but  yet  not  improbable,  that 
an  accident  might  lead  to  it.  Yet  if  I  may  venture  re- 
spectfully to  express  my  experience,  which  perhaps 
is  only  a  superstition,  if  the  manuscript  be  found,  it 
will  not  be  found  where  one  expects,  but  somewhere 
else.  Hitherto  whenever  in  my  humble  existence  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  of  making  a  discovery — I 
mention  only  the  Italian  Homer  of  1848 — it  has  always 
been  contrary  to  all  anticipations;  and  what  your  most 
exalted  Grace  calls  my  skill  is — if  I  must  explain  the 
secret  of  my  good  fortune — really  nothing  but  the  cir- 
cumstance that  I  have  generally  sought  where,  ac- 
cording to  human  probability,  no  treasure  could  be 
supposed  to  lie." 

"The  views  which  you  entertain  are  certainly  not 
solacing  for  an  impatient  person,"  said  the  Sover- 
eign, "  f  jr  that  may  last  a  long  time." 

"Generations  may  pass  away,"  replied  Knips,  "but 
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the  present  and  the  future  will  search  until  the  manu- 
script be  found." 

"  That  is  but  poor  comfort,"  said  the  Sovereign, 
laughing;  "  and  I  confess,  Magister,  you  disappoint 
by  these  words  the  lively  expectation  which  I  cher- 
ished, that  your  dexterity  and  skill  would  soon  obtain 
for  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  book  in  the  hands 
of  the  Professor — the  book  itself,  or  at  least  some  pal- 
pable proof  of  its  existence.  I  am  a  layman  in  all 
these  things,  and  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  import- 
ance which  you  attach  to  the  discovery.  To  me  at 
present  it  is  only  to  play  off  a  joke,  or — to  repeat  the 
words  which  you  lately  used  with  respect  to  your  min- 
iatures— only  for  the  sake  of  raillery." 

The  expression  and  manner  of  the  Magister  altered 
gradually,  as  if  under  the  spell  of  an  enchanter  ;  he 
shrank  into  himself,  laid  his  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
looked  with  a  terrified  eagerness  at  the  Sovereign. 

"  In  short,  I  wish  that  Mr.  Werner  should  soon  be 
put  upon  a  certain  trace  of  the  manuscript,  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  manuscript  itself." 

Knips  remained  silent,  staring  at  the  speaker. 

"I  desire  you,"  continued  the  Sovereign,  emphat- 
ically, "  to  employ  the  talent  you  have  already  shown 
for  this  object.  Your  help  must,  of  course,  remain  my 
secret,  for  I  should  like  Mr.  Werner  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  the  discovery  himself." 

"It  must  be  a  large  manuscript,"  stammered  out 
Knips. 

"I  fear,"  replied  the  Sovereign,  carelessly,  "it 
must  long  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  some  scattered  leaves  may  have  been  pre- 
served somewhere." 

The  Magister  stood  thunderstruck. 
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"  It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  Professor." 

"So  much  the  greater  will  be  your  merit  and  re- 
ward." 

Knips  remained  silent,  in  a  state  of  terror. 

"  Has  your  confidence  vanished,  Magister?"  said 
the  Sovereign,  ironically.  "It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
you  have  succeeded  in  such  a  discovery."  He  ap- 
proached closer  to  the  little  man.  "I  know  something 
of  former  trials  of  your  dexterity,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  comprehensiveness  of  your  talent." 

Knips  started,  but  still  he  remained  speechless. 

"  For  the  rest,  I  am  contented  with  your  activity," 
continued  the  Sovereign,  in  a  changed  voice.  "  I  do 
not  doubt  that  you  will  in  many  ways  know  how  to 
make  yourself  useful  to  the  officials  of  my  Court,  and 
thereby  consult  your  own  future  interest." 

"What  high  honor!"  said  Knips,  pitifully,  drawing 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

"As  regards  the  lost  manuscript,"  continued  the 
Sovereign,  "  the  stay  of  Mr.  Werner  will,  I  fear,  be 
only  temporary.  The  task  of  pursuing  the  investiga- 
tions in  our  country  would,  in  that  event,  fall  upon 
you." 

Knips  raised  his  head,  and  a  ray  of  pleasure  passed 
over  his  troubled  face. 

"If  the  manuscript  is,  in  fact,  as  valuable  as  the 
learned  gentlemen  seem  to  think,  then  in  case,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Professor,  there  is  still  something 
to  discover,  you  will  have  found  with  us  an  occupa- 
tion which  is  especially  suited  to  you." 

"This  prospect  is  the  highest  and  most  honorable 
which  my  life  can  attain  to,"  replied  Knips,  more  cour- 
ageously." 

"'Good,"    said   the    Sovereign;    "endeavor   to    de- 
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serve  this  claim,  and  try  first  what  your  dexterity  can 
do." 

"I  will  take  pains  to  serve  your  Highness,"  replied 
the  Magister,  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground. 

Knips  left  the  private  apartment.  The  little  man, 
who  now  descended  the  staircase,  looked  very  differ- 
ent from  the  happy  Magister  who  a  few  minutes  before 
had  ascended  it.  His  pale  face  was  bent  forward,  and 
his  eyes  wandered  furtively  over  the  faces  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  watched  him  inquisitively.  He  seized  his 
hat  mechanically,  and  he,  the  Magister,  put  it  on  his 
head  while  still  in  the  royal  castle.  He  went  out  into 
the  court;  the  storm  swept  through  the  streets,  whirled 
the  dust  round  him,  and  blew  his  coat-tails  forward. 

"He  drives  me  on;  how  can  I  withstand  him?" 
murmured  Knips.  "Shall  I  return  to  my  proof-sheets 
in  that  cold  room?  Shall  I  all  my  life  depend  on  the 
favor  of  professors,  always  in  anxiety  lest  an  accident 
should  betray  to  these  learned  men  that  I  once  over- 
reached them  and  derided  them? 

"But  here  I  pass  a  pleasant  life,  and  have  oppor- 
tunities of  being  the  cleverest  among  the  ignorant  and 
making  myself  indispensable  to  them!  I  am  so  al- 
ready; the  Sovereign  has  shown  himself  to  me  as  one 
comrade  does  to  another,  and  he  can,  if  I  do  as  he 
wishes,  as  little  part  from  me  as  the  parchment  from 
the  writing  on  it." 

He  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  brow. 

"  I  myself  will  find  the  manuscript,"  he  continued, 
more  confidently.  "  Jacobi  Knipsii  sollertia  inventum. 
I  know  the  great  secret,  and  I  will  search  day  by  day 
where  only  a  wood-louse  can  creep  or  a  spider  hang 
its  web.  Then  it  will  be  for  me  to  decide  whether  I  shall 
take  the  Professor  as  an  assistant  to  edit  it,  or  another. 
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Perhaps  I  will  take  him  and  he  will  be  thankful  to  me. 
He  will  hardly  find  the  treasure,  he  is  too  dignified  to 
listen  and  to  spy  out  where  the  chests  are  concealed." 
The  Magister  hastened  his  steps;  the  wind  whist- 
led in  sharp  tones  behind  him, — it  tore  from  the  trees 
the  dry  leaves  of  the  last  year,  and  scattered  them  on 
the  hat  of  the  little  man.  The  dust  whirled  more  rap- 
idly round  him;  it  covered  the  dark  Court  dress  with 
a  pale  grey  coating,  it  pursued  and  enveloped  him, 
so  that  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  figures  of  men 
disappeared  from  his  sight,  and  he  hastened  onward 
wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  dead  leaves.  Again 
he  raised  his  pocket-handkerchief,  sighed,  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  temples. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
HUMMEL'S  TRIUMPH. 

THERE  was  a  lowering  sultriness  in  nature,  and 
also  in  the  busy  world  of  men.  The  barometer  fell 
suddenly;  thunder  and  hail  coursed  over  the  country; 
confidence  was  gone,  stocks  became  worthless  paper; 
lamentation  followed  arrogance;  water  stood  in  the 
streets;  and  the  straw  hats  disappeared  as  if  wafted 
away  by  the  storm. 

Whoever  in  these  changing  times  might  wish  to 
observe  Mr.  Hummel  in  a  good-humored  frame  of 
mind  must  do  so  in  the  afternoon  before  three  o'clock, 
when  he  opened  his  garden  door  and  seated  himself 
near  the  hedge.  During  this  hour  he  gave  audience 
to  benevolent  thoughts;  he  listened  to  the  striking  of 
the  city  clock,  and  regulated  his  watch;  he  read  the 
daily  paper,  counted  the  regular  promenaders,  who 
daily  walked  at  the  same  hour  to  the  wood  and  back 
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again  to  the  city,  and  he  accosted  his  acquaintances 
and  received  their  greetings.  These  acquaintances 
were  for  the  most  part  householders,  hard-headed  men, 
members  of  the  city  commissions,  and  councillors. 

To-day  he  was  sitting  at  the  open  door,  looking 
proudly  at  the  opposite  house,  in  which  some  secret 
commotion  was  perceptible;  he  examined  the  passers- 
by,  and  returned  with  dignity  the  bows  and  greetings 
of  the  citizens.  The  first  acquaintance  was  Mr.  Wen- 
zel,  a  gentleman  of  means,  and  his  sponsor,  who  for 
many  years  had  taken  a  constitutional  every  day,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  through  the  meadows  to  get  into  per- 
spiration. It  was  the  one  steady  business  of  his  life, 
and  he  talked  of  little  else. 

"  Good  day,  Hummel." 

"Good  day,  Wenzel.  Any  success  to-day?"  asked 
Mr.  Hummel. 

"Pretty  fair,  only  it  took  a  long  time,"  said  Mr. 
Wenzel,  "but  I  must  not  stop.  I  only  wanted  to  ask 
you  how  things  are  going  with  him  over  the  way?" 

"Why  that?"  aske'd  Hummel,  annoyed. 

"Do  you  not  know  that  his  book-keeper  has  disap- 
peared?" 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hummel. 

"They  say  he  has  speculated  on  the  stock  ex- 
change, and  escaped  to  America.  But  I  must  be  off; 
good  day." 

Mr.  Wenzel  hastily  departed. 

Mr.  Hummel  remained  in  a  state  of  great  aston- 
ishment. He  heard  the  voice  of  the  city-councillor 
calling  out: 

"Good  day,  Mr.  Hummel— a  warm  day — go  degrees 
in  the  shade.  Have  you  heard?"  he  said,  pointing  with 
his  stick  to  the  neighboring  hou^e. 
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"Nothing,"  cried  Hummel;  ''one  lives  in  this  place 
like  in  a  prison.  Whether  it  is  fire,  pestilence,  or  the 
arrival  of  high  personages,  it  is  only  by  pure  accident 
one  hears  of  it.  What  is  all  this  about  the  absconding 
book-keeper?" 

"It  appears  that  your  neighbor  placed  too  much 
confidence  in  the  man,  and  he  has  secretly  used  the 
name  of  his  employer  in  some  mad  speculations,  and 
fled  last  night.  They  say  it  is  to  the  amount  of  forty 
thousand." 

"Then  Harm  is  ruined,"  said  Hummel,  "irredeem- 
ably. I  am  not  surprised  at  it;  the  fellow  has  always 
been  impractical." 

"  Perhaps  things  are  not  so  bad,"  said  the  coun- 
cillor, as  he  left  him. 

Mr.  Hummel  remained  alone  with  his  thoughts. 
"Naturally."  He  said  to  himself,  "  It  was  inevitable. 
In  everything,  high-flown — houses,  windows,  and  gar- 
den fancies — never  any  rest;  the  man  is  gone  out  like 
a  candle." 

He  forgot  the  passers-by,  and  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  on  his  main  walk,  looking  sometimes 
with  curiosity  at  the  hostile  house.  "Out  like  a  can- 
dle," he  repeated,  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  tragic 
actor  who  endeavors  to  give  the  most  terrific  expres- 
sion to  the  telling  words  of  his  role.  He  had  vexed 
himself  half  a  century  about  that  man;  before  his  dis- 
position to  corpulency  had  begun,  he  had  despised 
this  man's  ways  and  business.  This  feeling  had  been 
his  daily  entertainment;  it  was  one  of  his  daily  neces- 
sities, like  his  boot-jack  and  his  green  boat.  Now  the 
hour  was  come  when  fate  paid  off  the  man  over  the 
way  for  having  injured  Mr.  Hummel  by  his  presence 
in  life.  Hummel  looked  at  the  house  and  shrugged 
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his  shoulders;  the  man  who  had  placed  that  deformed 
structure  before  his  eyes  was  now  in  danger  of  being 
driven  out  of  it.  He  looked  at  the  temple  and  the 
muse;  this  toy  of  the  poor  devil  would  soon  be  torn 
down  by  some  stranger.  Hummel  went  to  the  sitting- 
room;  there  also  he  walked  up  and  down,  and  told  his 
wife  of  Mr.  Hahn's  misfortune  in  short  sentences.  He 
observed,  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  that  Mrs.  Phi- 
lippine hastened,  nervously,  to  the  sofa,  and  frequently 
clasped  her  hands;  and  that  Laura  rushed  into  the 
next  room,  and  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into 
tears;  and  he  repeated,  with  dreadful  satisfaction,  the 
terrible  words:  "He  has  gone  out  like  a  candle." 

He  behaved  in  the  same  way  at  the  factory;  he 
paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  warehouse,  looked  ma- 
jestically on  a  heap  of  hareskins,  took  one  of  the  finest 
hats  out  of  a  bandbox,  held  it  towards  the  window, 
gave  it  a  stroke  with  the  brush,  and  muttered  again: 
"  It's  all  up  with  him."  To-day  his  book-keeper,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  late  at  his  desk:  he  had 
heard  of  the  misfortune  on  his  way;  he  related  it  in 
an  excited  manner  to  his  principal,  and  finally  ma- 
liciously repeated  the  unfortunate  words:  "  It's  all  up 
with  him."  Hummel  gave  him  a  piercing  look,  and 
snorted  so  that  the  timid  heart  of  the  clerk  sank  within 
him. 

"  Do  you  wish  also  to  become  manager  of  my  business 
like  that  runaway?  I  thank  you  for  this  proof  of  your 
confidence.  I  have  no  use  for  such  bandit-like  pro- 
ceedings; I  am  my  own  manager,  sir,  and  I  object  to 
every  kind  of  secret  dealing  behind  my  back." 

"But,  Mr.  Hummel,  I  have  carried  on  no  secret 
dealings." 

"  The  devil  thank  you  for  that,"   roared  out   Hum- 
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mel,  in  his  fiercest  bass.  "There  is  no  more  confi- 
dence on  earth:  nothing  is  firm;  the  holiest  relations 
are  unscrupulously  violated;  one  can  no  longer  trust 
one's  friends;  now  even  one's  enemies  make  off.  At 
night  you  lie  down  to  sleep  quietly  as  a  German,  and 
in  the  morning  you  wake  up  as  a  Frenchman;  and  if 
you  sigh  for  your  German  coffee,  your  hostess  brings 
a  dish  of  Parisian  spinach  to  your  bed.  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  of  you  on  what  spot  of  this  earth  we  are 
now  settled." 

"In  Valley  Row,  Mr.  Hummel." 

"There  the  last  remains  of  our  good  genius  spoke 
out.  Look  through  the  window.  What  stands  there?" 
pointing  to  the  neighboring  house. 

"  Park  Street,  Mr.  Hummel." 

"Indeed?"  asked  Hummel,  ironically.  "Since  pri- 
meval times,  since  your  ancestors  sat  on  the  trees 
here  nibbling  beechmast,  this  place  has  been  called 
Valley  Row.  In  this  valley  I  laid  the  foundations  of  my 
house,  and  enclosed  in  the  wall  an  inscription  for  later 
excavators:  '  Henry  Hummel,  No.  i.'  Now  the  ma- 
chinations of  yonder  extinguished  straw-man  have  up- 
set this  truth.  In  spite  of  my  protest  in  court,  we 
have  become  transformed  into  park  denizens  by  a  po- 
lice ordinance.  Scarcely  has  this  happened,  when  that 
man's  book-keeper  transforms  himself  into  an  Ameri- 
can. Do  you  believe  that  Knips,  junior,  this  sala- 
mander, would  have  ventured  on  this  misdeed  if 
his  own  principal  had  not  set  him  the  example? 
There  you  have  the  consequences  of  everlasting 
changes  and  improvements.  For  twenty  years  we 
have  gone  on  together,  but  I  believe  now  you  are  cap- 
able of  throwing  up  your  place  and  entering  into 
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another  business.     Bah,  sir!  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  your  century." 

It  was  a  sorrowful  day  for  the  Hahn  family.  The 
master  of  the  house  had  gone  to  his  office  in  the 
city  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  and  had  awaited 
his  book-keeper  in  vain.  When  at  last  he  sent  to  the 
young  man's  dwelling,  the  porter  brought  back  word 
that  the  former  had  departed,  and  left  a  letter  on  his 
table  for  Mr.  Hahn.  Hahn  read  the  letter,  and  sank 
,down  upon  his  desk  with  sudden  terror.  He  had  al- 
ways carried  on  his  business  like  an  honest  tradesman. 
He  had  begun  with  small  means,  and  had  become  a 
well  to  do  man  by  his  own  energy;  but  he  had  confided 
his  money  matters  more  to  his  clever  clerk  than  was 
prudent.  The  young  man  had  grown  up  under  his 
eyes,  and  had  gradually,  by  his  pliant,  zealous  service, 
won  full  confidence,  and  had  shortly  before  been 
granted  the  right  of  signing  the  name  of  the  firm  to 
financial  obligations.  The  new  manager  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptations  of  these  turbulent  times 
and  had,  unknown  to  his  principal,  ventured  on  rash 
speculations.  In  the  letter  he  made  open  confession. 
He  had  stolen  a  small  sum  for  his  flight:  but  Mr. 
Hahn  would  on  the  following  day  have  to  meet  his 
losses  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  thousand  thalers. 
The  thunder-bolt  fell  from  a  clear  heaven  into  the 
peaceful  life  of  the  merchant.  Mr.  Hahn  sent  for  his 
son.  The  doctor  hastened  to  the  police-office,  to  his 
solicitor,  and  to  his  business  friends,  and  returned 
again  to  the  office  to  comfort  his  father,  who  sat  as 
if  paralyzed  before  his  desk,  hopelessly  looking  into 
the  future. 

Dinner-time    came,    when   Mr.    Hahn  must   impart 
his  misfortune  to  his  wife,  and  there  was   lamentation 
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within  the  house.  Mrs.  Hahn  went  distractedly  through 
the  rooms,  and  Dorothy  wrung  her  hands  and  cried. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Doctor  again  hastened  to  his  ac- 
quaintances and  to  money-lenders;  but  during  this 
week  there  was  a  panic,  every  one  mistrusted  the 
other.  Money  was  scarce,  and  the  Doctor  found  noth- 
ing but  sympathy,  and  complaints  of  the  fearful 
times.  The  flight  of  the  book-keeper  made  even  con- 
fidential friends  suspicious  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  firm.  Even  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
house,  with  the  greatest  sacrifice,  no  sufficient  sum 
could  be  obtained.  The  danger  was  more  threaten- 
ing every  hour,  the  anguish  greater.  Towards  even- 
ing the  Doctor  returned  home  to  his  parents  after  his 
last  fruitless  expedition.  To  his  father  he  had  shown 
a  cheerful  countenance,  and  comforted  him  bravely; 
but  the  thought  was  incessantly  present  to  his  mind, 
that  this  misfortune  would  divide  him  utterly  from 
his  loved  one.  Now  he  sat  weary  and  alone  in  the 
dark  sitting-room,  and  looked  towards  the  lighted 
windows  of  the  neighboring  houses. 

He  well  knew  that  one  friend  would  not  fail  his 
father  in  distress.  But  the  Professor  was  at  a  distance, 
and  any  help  he  could  give  would  be  insufficient;  at 
the  best  it  would  come  too  late.  There  were  only  a 
few  hours  before  the  decisive  moment.  The  interven- 
ing time,  one  of  rest  for  all  others,  was  one  of  endless 
torture  to  his  father,  in  which  he  contemplated,  with 
staring  eyes  and  feverish  pulse,  a  hundred-fold  the 
bitterness  of  the  ensuing  day,  and  the  son  was  terri- 
fied at  the  effect  which  the  dreadful  strain  would  have 
on  the  sensitive  nature  of  his  father. 

There  was  a  slight  rustle  in  the  dark  room — a 
light  figure  stood  beside  the  Doctor.  Laura  seized 
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his  hand  and  held  it  fast  within  hers.  She  bent  down 
to  him,  and  looked  in  his  sorrowful  countenance. 
"I  have  felt  the  anxiety  of  these  hours.  I  can  no 
longer  bear  solitude,"  she  said,  gently.  "  Is  there  no 
help?" 

"  I  fear,  none." 

She  stroked  his  curly  hair  with  her  hand. 

"You  have  chosen  it  as  your  lot  to  despise  what 
others  so  anxiously  desire.  The  light  of  the  sun,  which 
illumines  your  brow,  should  never  be  darkened  by 
earthly  cares.  Be  proud,  Fritz;  you  have  never  had 
cause  to  be  more  so  than  at  this  hour,  for  such  a  mis- 
fortune cannot  rob  you  of  anything  that  is  worth  a 
pang." 

"My  poor  father!"  cried  Fritz. 

"Yet  your  father  is  happy,"  continued  Laura,  "for 
he  has  brought  up  a  son  to  whom  it  is  scarcely  a  sac- 
rifice to  be  deprived  of  what  appears  to  other  men  the 
highest  happiness.  For  whom  had  your  dear  parents 
amassed  money  but  for  you?  Now  you  may  show 
them  how  free  and  great  you  rise  above  these  anxi- 
eties for  perishable  metal." 

"If  I  feel  the  misfortune  of  this  day  to  my  own 
life,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other." 

"  If  it  could  comfort  you,  my  friend,"  exclaimed 
Laura,  with  an  outburst  of  feeling,  "  I  will  tell  you  to- 
day that  I  hold  true  to  you,  whatever  may  happen." 

"Dear  Laura!"  cried  the  Doctor. 

Her  voice  sang  softly  in  his  ear  like  a  bird: 

"I  am  glad,  Fritz,  that  you  care  for  me." 

Fritz  laid  his  cheek  tenderly  on  her  hand. 

"I  will  endeavor  not  to  be  unworthy  of  you,"  con- 
tinued Laura.  "I  have  long  tried  in  secret  all  that  I, 
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a  poor  maiden,  can  do,  to  free  myself  from  the  trivial 
follies  that  trouble  our  life.  I  have  considered  fully 
how  one  can  keep  house  with  very  little,  and  I  no 
longer  spend  money  on  useless  dress  and  such  rub- 
bish. I  am  anxious  also  to  earn  something.  I  give 
lessons,  Fritz,  and  people  are  satisfied  with  me.  One 
requires  little  to  live  upon,  I  have  found  that  out.  I 
have  no  greater  pleasure  in  my  room  than  the  thought 
of  making  myself  independent.  That  is  what  I  have 
wished  to  express  briefly  to  you  to-day.  One  thing 
more,  Fritz;  if  I  do  not  see  you,  I  always  think  of  and 
care  about  you." 

Fritz  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  her,  but  she 
withdrew  herself  from  him,  nodded  to  him  once  more 
at  the  door,  then  flew  swiftly  across  the  street  back  to 
her  attic  room. 

There  she  stood  in  the  dark  with  beating  heart;  a 
pale  ray  of  light  gleamed  through  the  window  and 
lighted  up  the  shepherd  pair  on  the  inkstand,  so  that 
they  seemed  to  hover  illuminated  in  the  air.  This  day 
Laura  did  not  think  of  her  secret  diary,  she  looked 
towards  the  window  where  her  loved  one  sat,  and 
again  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes;  but  she  composed 
herself  with  quick  decision,  fetched  a  light  and  a  jug 
of  water  from  the  kitchen,  collected  her  lace  collars 
and  cuffs  and  soaked  them  in  a  basin — she  could  do 
all  this  herself  too.  It  was  another  little  saving,  it 
might  sometime  be  of  use  to  Fritz. 

Mr.  Hummel  closed  his  office  and  continued  to 
rove  about.  The  door  of  Laura's  room  opened,  the 
daughter  shrank  within  herself  when  she  saw  her  fa- 
ther cross  the  threshold  solemnly,  like  a  messenger  of 
Fate.  Hummel  moved  towards  his  daughter  and 
looked  sharply  at  her  weeping  eyes. 
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"On  account  of  him  over  the  way,  I  suppose." 
Laura  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  again  her  sorrow 
overpowered  her. 

"There  you  have  your  little  bells,"  he  grumbled  in 
a  low  tone.  "There  you  have  your  pocket-handker- 
chiefs and  your  Indians.  It  is  all  over  with  the  people 
there."  He  slapped  her  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
large  hand.  "  Be  quiet.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
his  ruin;  your  pocket-handkerchiefs  prove  nothing." 

It  became  dark;  Hummel  walked  up  and  down 
the  street  between  the  two  houses,  looking  at  the  hos- 
tile dwelling  from  the  park  side,  where  it  was  less  ac- 
cessible to  him,  and  his  broad  face  assumed  a  trium- 
phant smile.  At  last  he  discovered  an  acquaintance 
who  was  hastening  out  of  it,  and  followed  him. 

"What  is  the  state  of  the  case?"  he  asked,  seizing 
the  arm  of  the  other.  "  Can  he  save  himself?" 

His  business  friend  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  cannot  remain  a  secret,"  he  said,  and  explained 
the  situation  and  danger  of  the  adversary. 

"Will  he  be  able  to  procure  money  to  meet  it?" 

The  other  again  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Hardly  to-morrow.  Money  is  riot  to  be  had  at 
any  price.  The  man  is  of  course  worth  more;  the 
business  is  good,  and  the  house  unencumbered." 

"The  house  is  not  worth  twenty  thousand,"  inter- 
posed Hummel. 

"No  matter;  in  a  sound  state  of  the  money  market 
he  would  bear  the  blow  without  danger,  now  I  fear 
the  worst." 

"I  have  said  it,  he  has  gone  out  like  a  candle," 
muttered  Hummel,  and  abruptly  turned  his  steps  to- 
wards his  house. 

In  the   Doctor's  room   father  and   son  were   sitting 
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over  letters  and  accounts,  the  light  of  the  lamp  shone 
on  the  gilded  titles  of  the  books  against  the  wall,  and 
the  portfolios  containing  the  treasures  industriously 
collected  by  the  Doctor  from  all  corners  of  the  world, 
and  bound  up  and  placed  here  in  grand  array — now 
they  were  again  to  be  dispersed.  The  son  was  en- 
deavoring to  inspire  his  despairing  father  with  courage. 

"If  the  misfortune  cannot  be  prevented  which  has 
come  upon  us  like  a  hurricane,  we  must  bear  it  like 
men:  you  can  save  your  honor.  The  greatest  sorrow 
that  I  feel  is  that  I  can  now  be  of  so  little  use  to  you, 
and  that  the  advice  of  every  man  of  business  is  of 
more  value  than  the  help  of  your  own  son." 

The  father  laid  his  head  on  the  table,  powerless 
and  stupefied. 

The  door  opened,  and  from  the  dark  hall  a  strange 
form  entered  the  room  with  heavy  steps.  The  Doctor 
sprang  up  and  stared  at  the  hard  features  of  a  well- 
known  face.  Mr.  Hahn  uttered  a  shriek  and  rose 
hastily  from  the  sofa  to  leave  the  room. 

"Mr.  Hummel!"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  alarmed. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Hummel;  "it  is  I,  who  else 
should  it  be?"  He  laid  a  packet  on  the  table.  "Here 
are  twenty  thousand  thalers  in  certified  City  Bonds, 
and  here  is  a  receipt  for  you  both  to  sign.  To-morrow 
you  shall  give  a  mortgage  for  it  upon  your  house:  the 
papers  must  be  repaid  in  kind,  for  I  do  not  mean  to 
lose  by  it,  exchange  is  too  bad  now.  The  mortgage 
shall  run  for  ten  years,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
think  I  wish  to  take  your  house;  you  can  pay  me  back 
when  you  please,  the  whole  at  once,  or  by  degrees.  I  • 
know  your  business,  no  money  can  now  be  obtained 
upon  your  straw;  but  in  ten  years  the  loss  may  be  re- 
covered. I  make  only  one  condition,  that  no  human 
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being  shall  know  of  this  loan,  least  of  all  your  wife, 
and  my  wife  and  daughter.  For  this  I  have  good  rea- 
sons. Do  not  look  at  me  as  the  cat  looks  at  the  king," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  Doctor.  "  Set  to  work, 
count  the  bonds  and  note  their  numbers.  Make  no 
speeches,  I  am  not  a  man  of  sentiment,  and  figures  of 
rhetoric  are  no  use  to  me.  I  think  of  my  security  also. 
The  house  is  scarcely  worth  twenty  thousand  thalers, 
but  it  satisfies  me.  If  you  should  wish  to  carry  it  off  I 
should  see  it.  You  have  taken  care  that  it  should  be 
near  enough  to  my  eyes.  Now  count,  please,  and  sign 
the  receipt,  Doctor,"  he  said,  authoritatively,  pushing 
him  down  on  his  chair. 

"Mr.  Hummel,"  began  Hahn,  somewhat  indis- 
tinctly, for  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  speak  in  his  emo- 
tion, "I  shall  never  forget  this  hour  to  the  end  of  my 
life."  He  wished  to  go  up  to  him  and  give  him  his 
hand,  but  the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes  and  he  was 
obliged  to  cover  his  face  with  .his  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Be  seated,"  said  Hummel,  pushing  him  down  on 
the  sofa;  "steadiness  and  stoicism  are  always  the  main 
thing;  they  are  better  than  Chinese  toys.  I  shall  say 
nothing  further  to-day,  and  you  must  say  nothing  to 
me  of  this  occurrence.  To-morrow  everything  will  be 
made  smooth  before  the  notary  and  the  registrar,  and 
interest  must  be  punctually  paid,  quarterly;  for  the 
rest,  our  relation  to  each  other  remains  the  same.  For, 
you  see,  we  are  not  merely  men,  we  are  also  business 
people.  As  a  man,  I  well  know  what  are  your  good 
points,  even  when  you  complain  of  me.  But  our 
houses  and  our  business  do  not  agree.  We  have  been 
opponents  twenty  years,  felt  against  straw,  with  our 
hobbies  and  our  trellis-work  fences.  That  mav  remain 
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so;  what  is  not  harmonious  need  not  harmonize. 
When  you  call  me  bristles  and  felt,  I  will  be  coarse  to 
you,  and  I  will  consider  you  as  a  straw  blockhead  as 
often  as  I  am  angry  with  you.  But  with  all  that,  we 
may  have,  as  now,  private  business  together;  and  if 
ever,  which  I  hope  will  never  happen,  robbers  should 
plunder  me,  you  will  do  for  me  as  much  as  you  can. 
This  I  know  and  have  always  known,  and  therefore  I 
am  come  to  you  to-day." 

Hahn  gave  him  a  look  of  warm  gratitude,  and 
again  raised  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

Hummel  laid  his  hand  heavily  upon  his  head,  as 
with  a  little  child  and  said,  gently,  "You  are  a  vision- 
ary, Hahn.  The  doctor  is  ready  now;  sign,  and  do  not 
either  of  you  take  this  misfortune  too  much  to  heart. 
There,"  he  continued,  strewing  sand  over  the  paper 
carefully,  "to-morrow,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  will  send 
my  solicitor  to  your  office.  Stay  where  you  are;  the 
staircase  is  badly  lighted,  but  I  shall  find  my  way. 
Good  night." 

He  entered  the  street,  and  looked  contemptuously 
at  the  hostile  walls.  "No  mortgage?"  he  muttered. 
"H.  Hummel,  first  and  last,  twenty  thousand."  At 
home  he  vouchsafed  some  comforting  words  to  his 
ladies.  "I  have  heard  that  the  people  there  will  be 
able  to  pull  through,  so  I  forbid  further  lamenting.  If 
ever,  in  conformity  with  miserable  fashion,  you  should 
need  a  straw  hat,  you  may  take  your  money  rather  to 
the  Hahns  than  to  others;  I  give  my  permission." 

Some  days  after  Fritz  Hahn  entered  the  small  office 
of  Mr.  Hummel.     The   latter   motioned   to   his   book- 
keeper to  withdraw,  and  began,  coolly,  from   his  arm 
chair,  "What  do  you  bring  me,  Doctor?" 

"My  father  feels  it  a  duty  to  meet  the  great  confi- 
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dence  that  you  have  shown  him,  by  giving  you  an 
insight  into  the  state  of  his  business,  and  begs  you  to 
assist  him  in  his  arrangements.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
until  this  disastrous  affair  has  passed  over,  he  should 
do  nothing  important  without  your  assent." 

Hummel  laughed.  "What!  I  am  to  give  advice, 
and  that  too,  in  the  management  of  your  business? 
You  would  put  me  in  a  position  that  is  preposterous, 
and  one  against  which  I  protest." 

The  Doctor  silently  placed  before  him  a  statement 
of  assets  and  liabilities. 

"You  are  a  sharp  customer,"  cried  Hummel,  "but 
for  an  old  fox  this  trap  is  not  cunningly  enough  laid." 
With  that  he  looked  at  the  credit  and  debit,  and 
took  a  pencil  in  his  hand.  "Here  I  find  among  the 
assets  five  hundred  thalers  for  books  that  are  to  be 
sold.  I  did  not  know  that  your  father  had  this  hobby 
also." 

"They  are  my  books,  Mr.  Hummel.  I  have  of  late 
years  spent  more  money  upon  these  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  my  work.  I  am  determined  to  sell  what 
I  can  do  without;  a  book-dealer  has  already  offered  to 
pay  this  sum  in  two  instalments." 

"The  sheriff  is  never  allowed  to  levy  on  instruments 
of  trade,"  said  Hummel,  making  a  stroke  through  that 
entry  in  the  ledger.  "I  believe,  indeed,  that  they  are 
unreadable  stuff,  but  the  world  has  many  dark  corners; 
and  as  you  have  a  fancy  to  be  an  anomalous  dick  among 
your  fellows,  you  shall  remain  in  your  hole."  He  re- 
garded the  Doctor  with  an  ironical  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"Have  you  nothing  further  to  say?  I  do  not  mean 
with  reference  to  your  father's  business,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  that,  but  upon  another  subject, 
which  you  yourself  seem  to  carry  on;  from  your  move- 
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ments  of  late  you  evidently  wish  to  associate  yourself 
with  my  daughter  Laura?" 

The  Doctor  colored.  "I  should  have  chosen  another 
day  for  the  declaration  which  you  now  demand  of  me. 
.  But  it  is  my  anxious  wish  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  you  concerning  it.  I  have  long  entertained  a 
secret  hope  that  time  would  lessen  your  aversion  to 
me." 

"Time?"  interrupted  Hummel;  "that's  absurd." 

"Now  by  the  noble  assistance  which  you  have  ex- 
tended to  my  father,  I  am  placed  in  a  position  towards 
you  which  is  so  painful  to  me  that  I  must  beg  of  you 
not  to  refuse  me  your  sympathy.  With  strenuous  ex- 
ertion and  fortunate  circumstances  it  would  now  be 
years  before  I  could  acquire  a  position  to  maintain  a 
wife." 

"Starving  trade,"  interposed  Mr.  Hummel,  in  a 
grumbling  tone. 

"I  love  your  daughter  and  I  cannot  sacrifice  this 
feeling.  But  I  have  lost  the  prospect  of  offering  her 
a  future  which  could  in  some  measure  answer  to  what 
she  is  entitled  to  expect;  and  the  helping  hand  which 
you  have  extended  to  my  father  makes  me  so  depend- 
ent on  you  that  I  must  avoid  what  would  excite  your 
displeasure.  Therefore  I  see  a  desolate  future  before 
me." 

"Exactly  as  I  prophesied,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel, 
"wretched  and  weak." 

The  Doctor  drew  back,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  neighbor's  arm.  "This  manner  of 
language  will  serve  you  no  longer,  Mr.  Hummel,"  said 
he  smiling. 

"Noble,  but  abject,"  repeated  Hummel  with  satis- 
faction. "You  should  be  ashamed,  sir;  do  you  pretend 
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to  be  a  lover?  You  wish  to  know  how  to  please  my 
daughter  Laura,  such  an  evasive,  forlorn  specimen  as 
you?  Will  you  regulate  your  feelings  according  to 
my  mortgage?  If  you  are  in  love,  I  expect  that 
you  should  conduct  yourself  like  a  rampant  lion, 
jealous  and  fierce.  Bah,  sir!  you  are  a  beautiful 
Adonis  to  me,  or  whatever  else  that  fellow  Nicode- 
mus  was  called." 

"Mr.  Hummel,  I  ask  for  your  daughter's  hand," 
cried  the  Doctor. 

"I  refuse  it  you,"  cried  Hummel.  "You  mistake  my 
words.  I  do  not  think  of  throwing  my  daughter  into 
this  bargain  also.  But  you  must  not  misunderstand 
my  refusal  to  give  you  my  daughter;  your  duty  is  to 
pursue  her  more  fiercely  than  ever.  You  must  attack 
me,  and  force  yourself  into  my  house;  in  return  for 
which  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  show  you  the 
way  out.  But  I  have  always  said  it,  you  are  wanting 
in  courage." 

"Mr.  Hummel,"  replied  the  Doctor,  with  dignity, 
"allow  me  to  remark  that  you  should  no  longer  be  on 
the  offensive  with  me." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Hummel. 

The  Doctor  pointed  to  the  papers. 

"What  has  happened  in  this  matter  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  use  strong  language  to  you.  It  can  be 
no  pleasure  to  you  to  attack  one  who  cannot  defend 
himself." 

"These  pretentions  are  really  ridiculous,"  replied 
Hummel.  "Because  I  have  given  you  my  money  must 
I  cease  to  treat  you  as  you  deserve?  Because  you, 
perhaps,  are  not  disinclined  to  marry  my  daughter,  am 
I  to  stroke  you  with  a  velvet  brush?  Did  one  ever 
hear  such  nonsense?" 
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"You  mistake,"  continued  the  Doctor,  civilly,  "if 
you  think  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  what 
you  say.  I  therefore  do  myself  the  honor  of  remark- 
ing to  you  that  your  mockery  is  so  wounding  that  even 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  loses  its  value." 

"Have  done  with  your  kindness — it  was  only  kind- 
ness from  revenge." 

"Then  I  will  as  honestly  tell  you,"  continued  the 
Doctor,  "that  it  was  a  very  bitter  hour  to  me  when  you 
entered  our  house.  I  knew  how  oppressive  the  obli- 
gation which  you  then  conferred  upon  us  would  be  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  But  I  looked  at  my  poor  father, 
and  the  thought  of  his  misery  closed  my  mouth.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  rather  have  begged  my  bread 
than  taken  your  money." 

"Go  on,"  cried  Hummel. 

"What  you  have  done  for  my  father  does  not  give 
you  a  right  to  ill-treat  me.  This  conversation  strength- 
ens me  in  the  conviction  that  I  have  had  from  the 
outset,  that  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
to  repay  you  the  money  we  have  received,  as  soon  as 
possible.  You  have  crossed  out  the  item  in  which 
I  credited  my  books,  but  I  shall  sell  them." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Hummel. 

"I  shall  do  it,  however  insignificant  the  sum  may 
be  in  comparison  with  our  debt,  because  the  tyranny 
which  you  wish  to  exercise  over  me  threatens  to  be- 
come insuppdrtable.  I  at  least  will  not  be  indebted  to 
you  in  this  way." 

"Yet  y  m  wish  it  in  another  way  that  suits  you 
better." 

"Yes,''  replied  the  Doctor.  "As  you  have  so  con- 
temptuously rejected  the  greatest  sacrifice  I  could 
make,  I  shall  continue  to  woo  your  daughter,  even 
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against  your  will.  I  shall  endeavor  to  speak  to  her 
whenever  I  can,  and  to  make  myself  as  acceptable  to 
her  as  is  possible  in  my  position.  You  yourself  have 
shown  me  this  way.  You  will  therefore  be  satisfied  if 
I  enter  upon  it,  and  if  you  are  not,  I  shall  pay  no  re- 
gard to  your  displeasure." 

"At  last,"  cried  Hummel,  "it  all  comes  to  light.  I 
see  now  that  you  have  some  fire  in  you;  therefore  we 
will  talk  quietly  over  this  business.  You  are  not  the 
husband  whom  I  could  have  wished  for  my  daughter. 
I  have  kept  you  away  from  my  house,  but  it  has  been 
of  no  use,  for  a  cursed  sentiment  has  arisen  between 
you;  I  therefore  intend  now  to  carry  on  the  affair  dif- 
ferently. I  shall  not  object  to  you  coming  to  my  house 
sometimes.  I  depend  upon  your  doing  it  with  discre- 
tion. I  will  ignore  your  presence,  and  my  daughter 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  you  compare 
with  the  four  walls.  We  will  both  await  the  result." 

"I  do  not  agree  to  this  proposal,"  replied  the  Doc- 
tor. "I  do  not  expect  that  you  should  give  me  your 
daughter's  hand  now,  and  I  only  accept  the  entrance 
into  your  family  on  condition  that  you  yourself  will 
treat  me  as  becomes  a  guest  in  your  house,  and  that 
you  will  perform  the  duties  of  a  friendly  host.  I  can- 
not suffer  that  you  should  speak  to  me  in  the  way  you 
have  done  in  our  conversation  to-day.  Any  insult, 
either  by  words  or  by  neglect,  I  will  not  bear  from  you. 
I  am  not  only  desirous  to  please  your  daughter,  but 
also  to  be  agreeable  to  yourself.  For  that  I  demand 
opportunity.  If  you  do  not  agree  to  this  condition,  I 
prefer  not  to  come  at  all." 

"Humboldt,  do  not  undertake  too  much  at  once," 
replied  Mr.  Hummel,  shaking  his  head,  "for  you  see 
I  esteem  you,  but  I  really  do  not  like  you.  Therefore 
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I  will  consider  how  far  I  can  make  myself  pleasant  to 
you;  I  assure  you  it  will  be  hard  work.  Meanwhile, 
take  these  papers  with  you.  Your  father  has  bought 
the  lesson,  that  he  should  himself  look  after  his  own 
money  affairs.  For  the  rest,  matters  are  not  in  a  bad 
state,  and  he  will  be  able  to  help  himself  out  of  it;  you 
do  not  need  either  me  or  another.  Good  morning, 
Doctor." 

The  doctor  took  the  papers  under  his  arm. 

"I  beg  you  to  shake  hands,  Mr.  Hummel." 

"Not  so  hastily,"  replied  Hummel. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  smiling,  "  but 
I  cannot  be  denied  to-day." 

"Only  from  innate  politeness,"  rejoined  Hummel, 
"not  from  good  will." 

He  held  out  his  large  hand  to  him. 

"Keep  your  books,"  he  cried  out,  to  the  departing 
visitor.  "I  can  see  through  that  scheme,  you  will  buy 
them  again,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  them 
anyhow." 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
A  CHAPTER  FROM  TACITUS. 

TOBIAS  BACHHUBER!  when  your  sponsors  concluded 
that  you  should  be  called  Tobias  they  did  bad  service 
to  you  and  your  descendants.  For  he  who  bears  that 
name  is  by  fate  subjected  to  experiences  that  do 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  more  favorably  named  men.  Who 
ever  passed  so  miserable  a  honey-moon  as  Tobias 
the  younger,  the  poor  son  of  the  blind  man?  For 
was  he  not  obliged  to  fast,  and  to  struggle  with  a 
murderous  spirit  just  at  a  time  when  a  spiritual  strug- 
gle would  be  highly  disagreeable  to  any  mortal?  Even 
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you,  blessed  Bachhuber,  have  bitterly  experienced  the 
misfortune  of  your  name.  Whether  the  fatal  war 
with  Sweden  may  have  arisen  because  the  Swedes  han- 
kered after  your  manuscript,  will  not  be  discussed 
here;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  historical  investiga- 
tions may  yet  bring  this  secret  motive  of  action  to  light. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  you  yourself  suffered  la- 
mentably in  the  war,  and  the  curse  of  your  name  still 
clings  to  the  treasure  which  you  concealed.  All  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  have  their  eyes  blinded, 
and  an  evil  spirit  destroys  their  hopes. 

The  Professor  also  was  tormented  with  this  blind- 
ness, and  troubled  by  the  demon.  He  had  found 
nothing.  Many  would  have  been  weary  and  given  it 
up,  but  his  eagerness  only  increased,  for  he  did  not, 
by  any  means,  search  heedlessly;  he  knew  very  well 
that  the  discovery  depended  on  a  long  chain  of  -acci- 
dents which  were  beyond  all  calculation.  But  he 
wished  to  do  all  in  his  power;  his  task  was  to  give 
assurance  to  the  learned  of  the  world  that  the  archives, 
collections,  and  inventories  of  the  Sovereign  had  been 
thoroughly  examined.  This  certainty  at  least  he  could 
obtain  better  than  any  one  else,  and  he  would  thus  do 
his  duty  both  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  Learning.  But 
his  impatience  became  more  eager,  and  the  cheerful 
excitement  he  felt  at  first  increased  to  uncomfortable 
agitation;  constant  disappointment  disturbed  his  daily 
frame  of  mind.  He  often  sat  lost  in  thought,  nay,  he 
was  always  speaking  of  the  treasure,  and  Use  could 
not  please  him;  her  objections  and  even  her  consola- 
tion wounded  him,  for  he  was  very  much  vexed  that 
she  did  not  partake  of  his  zeal.  He  knew  accurately 
what  would  be  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript — a 
large,  thick  quarto,  very  old  characters,  perhaps  of  the 
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sixth  century,  much  faded,  and  many  leaves  half  de- 
stroyed, for  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the 
mischievous  spirit  of  the  times,  water  and  the  rats, 
might  have  made  havoc  with  it. 

One  day  the  Professor  entered  the  Princess's  study 
with  heightened  color. 

"At  last  I  can  bring  you  a  good  report.  In  a  small 
bundle  of  deeds  in  the  Marshal's  office,  which  had 
hitherto  unaccountably  escaped  me,  I  have  found  a 
lost  entry  on  a  single  sheet.  The  chests  which  the 
official  at  Bielstein  sent  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  to  the  vanished  castle  are  briefly  designated 
as  numbers  one  and  two,  with  a  remark  that  they  con- 
tained besides  old  cross-bows,  arrows,  &c.,  manuscripts 
of  the  monastery  of  Rossau.  Thus,  there  were  two 
chests  with  manuscripts  of  the  monastery  in  them." 

The  Princess  looked  with  curiosity  at  the  sheet 
which  he  laid  before  her. 

"It  was  high  time  that  this  account  should  come 
to  light,"  continued  the  Professor,  gaily;  "for  I  con- 
fess to  your  Highness  that  the  phantom  pursued  me 
day  and  night.  This  is  a  valuable  confirmation  that  I 
am  on  the  right  path." 

"Yes,"  cried  the  Princess,  "I  am  convinced  we 
shall  find  the  treasure.  If  I  could  but  help  you  a  little. 
If  it  could  be  obtained  by  magic,  I  would  gladly  put 
on  my  magic  girdle  and  call  upon  Lady  Hecate.  Un- 
fortunately this  mode  of  calling  spirits  to  one's  aid  is 
out  of  date,  and  it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  secret  art  by 
which  learned  gentlemen  unearth  their  treasures." 

"  I  also  am  now  little  better  than  a  wretched  exor- 
cist," answered  the  Professor.  "  It  would  be  a  bad 
recommendation  for  me  if  your  Highness  were  to 
judge  of  my  work  by  what  1  have  achieved  here  in 
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stirring  up  the  old  dust.  One  is  delighted  and  dis- 
appointed, like  a  child.  It  is  fortunate  that  fate  does 
not  often  tease  us  book-writers  with  such  tricks; 
what  we  do  for  the  benefit  of  others  does  not  depend 
upon  accidental  discoveries." 

"  I  can  form  an  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the  work 
which  I  do  not  see,"  exclaimed  the  Princess.  "  Your 
kindness  has  opened  at  least  an  aperture  through 
which  I  can  look  into  the  workshop  of  creative  minds. 
I  can  understand  that  the  labor  of  learned  men  must 
have  an  irresistible  attraction  for  those  who  belong 
to  that  silent  community.  I  envy  the  women  whose 
happiness  it  is  to  live  their  whole  lives  within  the 
sphere  of  such  occupations." 

"We  are  bold  conquerors  at  the  writing-table," 
answered  the  Professor;  "but  the  incongruity  between 
our  inward  freedom  and  outward  helplessness  is  often 
felt  by  the  conqueror  and  those  about  him.  They  who 
really  pass  their  lives  with  us  may  easily  fathom  us, 
and  can  with  difficulty  bear  our  one-sidedness.  For, 
your  Highness,  learned  men  themselves  are  like  the 
books  they  write.  In  general  we  are  badly  prepared 
for  the  whirl  of  business,  and  sometimes  helpless  in 
the  manifold  activity  of  our  time.  We  are  true  friends 
to  men  in  those  hours  in  which  they  seek  new  strength 
for  the  struggle  of  life,  but  in  the  struggle  itself  we 
are  generally  unskilful  assistants." 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  yourself  in  speaking  thus  ?  " 
asked  the  Princess,  quickly. 

"  I  had  in  my  mind  a  picture  of  the  .combined 
traits  of  many  of  my  fellow-workers,  but  if  your  High- 
ness inquires  about  myself,  I  also  am  in  this  respect  a 
regular  man  of  learning.  For  I  have  often  had  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  how  imperfect  is  my  judgment  on 
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all  questions  in  which  my  learning  or  my  moral  feel- 
ing do  not  give  me  assurance." 

"I  do  not  like  that,  Mr.  Werner,"  cried  the  Prin- 
cess, leaning  gravely  back  in  her  arm-chair.  "  My 
fancy  took  its  highest  flight;  I  sat  as  sovereign  of 
the  world,  prepared  to  make  my  people  happy,  and  I 
made  you  my  minister  of  state." 

'•  Your  confidence  gives  me  pleasure,"  replied  the 
Professor;  "  but  if  your  Highness  should  ever  be  in 
the  position  to  seek  for  an  assistant  in  government,  I 
could  not  accept  this  dignity  with  a  good  conscience 
unless  your  Highness's  subjects  had  all  been  passed 
through  the  bookbinder's  press,  and  wore  little  coats 
of  pasteboard,  and  had  on  their  backs  labels  that  told 
the  contents  of  each." 

The  Princess  laughed,  but  her  eyes  rested  with 
deep  feeling  on  the  honest  countenance  of  the  man. 
She  rose  and  approached  him. 

"  You  are  always  true,  open,  and  high-minded." 

"  Thanks  for  your  judgment,"  replied  the  Professor, 
much  pleased.  "  Even  your  Highness  treats  me  like 
a  spirit  that  dwells  in  a  book;  you  praise  me  as  openly 
as  if  I  did  not  understand  the  words  that  you  speak. 
I  beg  permission  to  convey  to  your  Highness  my  feel- 
ings also  in  a  review." 

"  What  I  am  like,  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  from  you," 
exclaimed  the  Princess;  "  for  you  would,  in  spite  of 
the  harmlessness  which  you  boast  of,  end  by  reading 
me  as  plainly  as  if  I  had  a  morocco-covered  back  and 
gilt  edges.  But  I  am  serious  when  I  praise  you.  Yes, 
Mr.  Werner,  since  you'have  been  with  us  I  have  at- 
tained to  a  better  understanding  of  the  value  of  life. 
You  do  not  know  what  an  advantage  it  is  for  me  to 
have  intercourse  with  a  mind  which,  undisturbed  by 
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the  little  trifles  around  it,  only  serves  its  high  goddess 
of  Truth.  The  turmoil  of  daily  life  bears  hard  upon 
us,  and  perplexes  us;  those  by  whom  I  am  surrounded, 
even  the  best  of  them,  all  think  and  care  about  them- 
selves, and  make  convenient  compacts  between  their 
feeling  of  duty  and  their  egotism.  But  in  you  I  per- 
ceive unselfishness  and  the  incessant  devotion  of  your- 
self to  the  highest  labor  of  man.  There  is  something 
great  and  lofty  in  this  that  overpowers  me  with  ad- 
miration. I  feel  the  worth  of  such  an  existence,  like 
a  new  light  that  penetrates  my  soul.  Never  have  I 
known  any  one  about  me  so  inspired  with  heaven  in 
his  breast.  That  is  my  review  of  you,  Professor  Wer- 
ner; it  is,  perhaps,  not  well  written,  but  it  comes  from 
my  heart." 

The  eyes  of  the  learned  man  shone  as  he  looked  at 
the  enthusiastic  countenance  of  the  princely  child, 
but  he  was  silent.  There  was  a  long  pause.  The 
Princess  turned  away,  and  bent  over  her  books.  At 
last  she  began,  with  gentle  voice: 

"  You  are  going  to  your  daily  work,  I  will  do  so 
also.  Before  you  leave  me,  I  beg  of  you  to  be  my 
instructor:  I  have  marked  a(place  in  the  work  no  art 
that  you  had  the  kindness  to  bring  from  the  library, 
which  I  could  not  quite  understand." 

The  Professor  took  the  open  book  from  her  hand, 
and  laughed. 

"  This  is  the  theory  of  quite  a  different  art;  it  is 
not  the  right  book." 

The  Princess  read,  "  How. to  make  blanc-mange." 
She  opened  the  title  page:  "Common-sense  cook-book 
of  an  old  Nuremberg  cook."  She  turned  the  book 
round  with  astonishment;  it  was  the  same  simple 
binding. 
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"  How  does  this  come  here?  "  she  exclaimed,  with 
vexation,  and  rang  for  her  maid. 

"  No  one  has  been  here,"  said  the  latter,  "  except 
the  Princes,  a  short  time  ago." 

"Ah!  "  exclaimed  the  Princess,  depressed.  "Then 
there  is  no  hope.  We  are  now  under  the  dominion  of 
a  mischievous  spirit,  and  must  wait  till  our  book  re- 
turns. Farewell,  Mr.  Werner;  if  the  mischievous 
spirit  restores  me  the  book  I  shall  call  you  back." 

When  the  Professor  had  taken  leave,  the  maid 
came  back  alarmed  and  brought  the  lost  Archaeology 
in  a  sad  condition.  The  book  was  in  the  cage  of  the 
monkey.  Giocco  had  studied  it  industriously,  and 
was  furious  when  the  volume  was  taken  away  from 
him. 

At  the  same  hour  the  Chamberlain  was  standing 
before  the  Sovereign. 

"  Your  friends  from  the  University  have  domesti- 
cated themselves  with  us;  I  take  for  granted  that  you 
have  done  your  best  tp  make  our  city  agreeable  to 
them." 

"  Professor  Werner  appears  well  contented,"  re- 
plied the  Chamberlain,  with  reserve. 

"  Has  your  sister  Malwine  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Professor's  wife?  " 

"  Unfortunately  my  sister  has  been  obliged  to  nurse 
a  sick  aunt  in  the  country." 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  replied  the  Sovereign;  "she  may 
have  reason  to  regret  this  accident.  Some  time  ago 
you  expressed  your  opinion  that  some  practical  occu- 
pation would  be  beneficial  to  the  Hereditary  Prince; 
I  have  considered  the  matter.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
find  the  means  of  a  temporary  residence  in  the  district 
of  Rossau.  The  old  forester's  lod^e  will  not  be  ill  ad- 
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apted  to  it.  I  have  determined  by  additional  build- 
ing to  change  the  house  into  a  habitable  residence. 
The  Hereditary  Prince  must  be  on  the  spot  to  plan 
the  building  according  to  his  wishes,  and  you  will 
accompany  him.  The  architect  has  orders  to  draw 
the  plans  according  to  the  Prince's  directions.  I  only 
wish  to  speak  to  him  about  the  proposed  estimate. 
Meanwhile  the  Hereditary  Prince  will  occupy  the 
rooms  that  are  reserved  for  me  in  the  forester's  lodge. 
But  as  the  building  will  not  take  up  his  whole  time, 
he  may  employ  his  leisure  in  obtaining  an  insight  into 
our  agricultural  methods,  at  the  farm  of  the  adjoining 
proprietor.  He  should  learn  about  field-work  and 
book-keeping.  The  year  is  already  far  advanced, 
which  makes  a  speedy  departure  advisable.  I  hope 
this  arrangement  will  meet  a  wish  that  you  have  long 
entertained.  The  beautiful  country  and  the  quiet  wood 
will  be  a  refreshment  to  you  after  your  winterwork." 

The  Chamberlain  bowed  dismayed  before  his  mas- 
ter, who  so  graciously  pronounced  his  banishment 
from  Court.  He  hastened  to  the  Hereditary  Prince 
and  related  the  bad  tidings. 

"  It  is  exile!"  he  exclaimed,  beside  himself. 

"  Make  your  preparations  speedily,"  replied  the 
Hereditary  Prince  quietly.  "  I  am  prepared  to  go  at 
once." 

The  Hereditary  Prince  went  to  his  father. 

"  I  will  do  what  you  command,  and  make  every 
effort  to  please  you.  If  you,  as  a  father,  consider  this 
residence  in  a  distant  place  useful,  I  feel  that  you  un- 
derstand better  than  I  what  will  be  beneficial  for  my 
future.  But,"  he  continued,  with  hesitation,  "I  cannot 
go  from  here  without  making  a  request  which  I  have 
much  at  heart." 
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"  Speak,  Benno,"  said  the  Sovereign,  graciously. 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  permit  the  Professor  and  his  wife 
to  depart  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Court." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  the  Sovereign  sharply. 

"  Their  residence  here  is  hurtful  to  Mrs.  Werner. 
Her  reputation  is  endangered  by  the  unusual  position 
in  which  she  is  placed.  I  owe  him  and  her  great  grat- 
itude; their  happiness  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me, 
and  I  am  tormented  by  the  thought  that  their  stay  in 
our  parts  threatens  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  life." 

"  And  why  does  your  gratitude  fear  a  disturbance 
of  the  happiness  that  is  so  dear  to  you?  "  asked  the 
Sovereign. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Pavillion  is  a  fateful  residence 
for  an  honorable  woman,"  replied  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  decidedly. 

"  If  what  you  call  honor  is  endangered  by  her 
dwelling  there,  then  that  virtue  is  easily  lost,"  said  the 
Sovereign,  bitterly. 

"  It  is  not  the  dwelling  alone,"  continued  the  He- 
reditary Prince;  "  the  ladies  of  the  Court  have  been 
quite  reserved  in  their  conduct  toward  her;  she  is  ill 
spoken  of:  gossip  and  calumny  are  busy  in  fabricating 
a  false  representation  of  her  innocent  life." 

"  I  hear  with  astonishment,"  said  the  Sovereign, 
"  the  lively  interest  you  take  in  the  stranger;  yet,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  you  yourself  during  this  time 
have  shown  her  little  chivalrous  attention." 

"  I  have  not  done  so,"  exclaimed  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  "  because  I  have  felt  myself  bound  to  avoid, 
at  least  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  any  conduct  that 
might  injure  her.  I  saw  the  jeering  looks  of  our  gentle- 
men when  she  arrived;  I  heard  their  derogatory  words 
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about  the  new  beauty  who  was  shut  up  in  that  house, 
and  my  heart  beat  with  shame  and  anger.  Therefore 
I  have  painfully  controlled  myself;  I  have  feigned  in- 
difference before  those  about  me,  and  I  have  been  cold 
in  my  demeanor  towards  her;  but,  my  father,  it  has 
been  a  hard  task  to  me,  and  I  have  felt  deep  and 
bitter  anxiety  in  the  past  few  weeks;  for  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life  at  college  were  passed  in  her  society." 

The  Sovereign  had  turned  away;  he  now  showed 
his  son  a  smiling  countenance. 

"  So  that  was  the  reason  of  your  reserve.  I  had 
forgotten  that  you  had  reached  the  age  of  tender  sus- 
ceptibility and  were  inclined  to  expend  more  emotion 
and  sentiment  on  your  relations  to  women  than  is  good 
for  you.  Yet  I  could  envy  you  this.  Unfortunately, 
life  does  not  long  retain  its  sensitive  feelings."  He 
approached  the  Prince,  and  continued,  good-humor- 
edly:  "  I  do  not  deny,  Benno,  that  in  your  interest  I 
regarded  the  arrival  of  our  visitors  differently.  For  a 
prince  of  your  nature  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so 
fraught  with  culture  as  the  tender  feeling  for  a  woman 
who  makes  no  demands  on  the  external  life  of  her 
friend,  and  yet  gives  him  all  the  charm  of  an  intimate 
union  of  soul.  Love  affairs  with  ladies  of  the  Court 
or  with  assuming  intrigants  would  be  dangerous  for 
you;  you  must  be  on  your  guard  that  the  woman  to 
whom  you  devote  yourself  will  not  trifle  with  you  and 
selfishly  make  use  of  you  for  her  own  ends.  From 
all  that  I  knew,  your  connection  with  the  lady  in  the 
Pavilion  was  just  what  would  be  advantageous  for 
your  future  life.  From  reasons  of  which  I  have  full 
appreciation,  you  have  avoided  accepting  this  idyllic 
relation.  You  yourself  have  not  chosen  what  I,  with 
the  best  intentions,  prepared  for  you;  it  seems  to  me, 
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therefore,  that  you  have  lost  the  right  in  this  affair  to 
express  any  wishes  whatever." 

"  Father,"  exclaimed  the  Hereditary  Prince,  hor- 
rified, and  wringing  his  hands,  "your  saying  this  to 
me  is  indeed  unkind.  I  had  a  dark  foreboding  that  the 
invitation  to  them  had  some  secret  object  in  view.  I 
have  struggled  with  this  suspicion,  and  blamed  myself 
for  it;  now  I  am  dismayed  with  the  thought  that  I  my- 
self am  the  innocent  cause  of  this  misfortune  to  these 
good  people.  Your  words  give  me  the  right  to  repeat 
my  request:  let  them  go  as  soon  as  possible,  or  you 
will  make  your  son  miserable." 

"  I  perceive  an  entirely  new  phase  of  your  charac- 
ter," replied  the  Sovereign;"  and  I  am  thankful  to  you 
for  the  insight  that  you  have  at  last  accorded  me  into 
your  silent  nature.  You  are  either  a  fantastical  dream- 
er, or  you  have  a  talent  for  diplomacy  that  I  have  never 
attributed  to  you." 

"  I  have  never  been  other  than  candid  to  you," 
exclaimed  the  Hereditary  Prince. 

"  Shall  the  lady  return  to  her  home  at  Bielstein  to 
be  saved?  "  asked  the  Sovereign  mockingly. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Hereditary  Prince,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Your  demand  scarcely  deserves  an  answer,"  con- 
tinued the  father.  "  The  strangers  have  been  called 
here*  for  a  certain  time.  The  husband  is  not  in  my 
service.  I  am  neither  in  a  position  to  send  them 
away,  as  they  have  given  me  no  reason  for  dissatisfac- 
tion, nor  to  keep  them  here  against  their  will." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  father,"  exclaimed  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince.  "  You  have  yourself,  by  the  gracious 
attention  which  you  daily  show  to  the  wife,  by  your 
civil  gifts  and  frequent  visits,  occasioned  the  Court  to 
think  that  you  take  a  special  personal  interest  in  her." 
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"  Is  the  Court  so  busy  in  reporting  to  you  what  I, 
through  the  unbecoming  conduct  of  others,  have 
thought  fit  to  do?  "  asked  the  Sovereign. 

"  Little  is  reported  to  me  of  what  those  about  us 
say,  and  be  assured  that  I  do  not  lend  a  ready  ear  to 
their  conjectures;  but  it  is  inevitable  that  I  sometimes 
must  hear  what  occupies  them  all  and  makes  them 
all  indignant.  They  venture  to  maintain  even,  that 
every  one  who  does  not  show  her  attention  is  in  dis- 
grace with  you;  and  they  think  that  they  show  special 
firmness  of  character  and  respectability  in  refusing  to 
be  civil  to  her.  You,  as  well  as  she,  are  threatened 
with  calumny.  Forgive  me,  my  father,  for  being  thus 
frank.  You  yourself  have  by  your  favor  brought  the 
lady  into  this  dangerous  position,  and  therefore  it  lies 
with  you  to  deliver  her  from  it." 

"  The  Court  always  becomes  virtuous  when  its 
master  selects  for  distinction  a  lady  who  does  not  be- 
long to  their  circle;  and  you  will  soon  learn  the  value 
of  such  strict  morals,"  replied  the  Sovereign.  "  It 
must  be  a  strong  sentiment,  Benno,  which  drives  your 
timid  nature  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  that  is  allowable  from  a  son  to  a  father." 

The  pale  face  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  colored. 

"  Yes,  my  father,"  he  cried,  "  hear  what  to  every 
other  ear  will  remain  a  secret;  I  love  that  lady  with 
fervent  and  devoted  heart.  I  would  with  pleasure 
make  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  my  power  for  her.  I 
have  felt  the  power  that  the  beauty  and  innocence  of 
a  woman  can  exercise  on  a  man.  More  than  once 
have  I  strengthened  myself  by  contact  with  her  pure 
spirit.  I  was  happy  when  near  her,  and  unhappy 
when  I  could  not  look  into  her  eyes.  For  a  whole 
year  I  have  thought  in  secret  of  her,  and  in  this  sorrow- 
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ful  feeling  I  have  grown  to  be  a  man.  That  I  have 
now  courage  to  speak  thus  to  you,  I  owe  to  the  influ- 
ence which  she  has  exercised  upon  me.  I  know,  my 
father,  how  unhappy  such  a  passion  makes  one;  I 
know  the  misery  of  being  for  ever  deprived  of  the 
woman  one  loves.  The  thought  of  the  peace  of  her 
pure  soul  alone  has  sustained  me  in  hours  of  bitterness. 
Now  you  know  all.  I  have  confided  my  secret  to  you 
and  I  beg  of  you,  my  Sovereign  and  father,  to  receive 
this  confidence  with  indulgence.  If  you  have  hitherto 
cared  for  my  welfare,  now  is  the  time  when  you  can 
show  me  the  highest  proof  of  our  sincerity.  Honor 
the  woman  who  is  loved  by  your  unhappy  son." 

The  countenance  of  the  Sovereign  had  changed 
while  his  son  was  speaking,  and  the  latter  was  terrified 
at  its  menacing  expression. 

"  Seek,  for  your  tale,  the  ear  of  some  knight-errant 
who  eagerly  drinks  the  water  into  which  a  tear  of  his 
lady-love  has  dropped." 

"  Yes,  I  seek  your  knightly  help,  my  liege  and 
Sovereign,"  cried  the  Hereditary  Prince,  beside  him- 
self. "  I  conjure  you,  do  not  let  me  implore  you  in 
vain.  I  call  upon  you,  as  the  head  of  our  illustrious 
house,  and  as  a  member  of  the  order  whose  device  we 
both  wear,  to  do  a  service  to  me  and  for  her.  Do  not 
refuse  her  your  support  in  her  danger." 

"  We  are  not  attending  a  mediaeval  ceremony,"  re- 
plied the  Sovereign,  coldly,  "  and  your  speech  does 
not  acccrd  with  the  tone  of  practical  life.  I  have  not 
desired  your  confidence — you  have  thrust  it  upon  me 
in  too  bold  a  manner.  Do  not  wonder  that  your  father 
is  angry  with  your  presumtuous  speech,  and  that  your 
Sovereign  dismisses  you  with  displeasure." 

The  Hereditary  Prince  turned  pale  and  stepped  back. 
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"  The  anger  of  my  father  and  the  displeasure  of 
my  Sovereign  are  misfortunes  which  I  feel  deeply; 
but  still  more  fearful  to  me  is  the  thought,  that  here 
at  Court  an  injury  is  done  to  an  innocent  person — an 
injury  in  which  I  must  have  a  share.  However  heav- 
ily your  anger  may  fall  upon  me,  yet  I  must  tell  you 
that  you  have  exposed  the  lady  to  misrepresentation, 
and  as  long  as  I  stand  before  you  I  will  repeat  it,  and 
not  desist  from  my  request  to  remove  her  from  here, 
for  the  sake  of  her  honor  and  ours." 

"  As  your  words  flutter  ceaselessly  about  the  same 
empty  phantom,"  replied  the  Sovereign,  "  it  is  time  to 
put  an  end  to  this  conversation.  You  will  depart  at 
once,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  enable  me  to  forget,  if  I 
ever  can  do  so,  what  I  have  heard  from  you  to-day. 
Till  then  you  may  reflect  in  solitude  on  your  folly,  in 
wishing  to  play  the  part  of  guardian  to  strangers  who 
are  quite  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  themselves." 

The  Hereditary  Prince  bowed. 

"  Has  my  most  Sovereign  liege  any  commands  for 
me?  "  he  asked,  with  trembling  lips. 

The  Sovereign  replied  sullenly: 

"  It  only  remains  to  you  now  to  excite  the  ill-will 
of  the  strangers  against  your  father." 

"  Your  Highness  knows  that  such  conduct  would 
not  become  me." 

The  Sovereign  waved  his  hand,  and  his  son  de- 
parted with  a  silent  bow. 

Immediately  upon  quitting  the  apartment  of  the 
father,  the  Prince  ordered  his  carriage,  and  then  has- 
tened to  his  sister.  The  Princess  looked  anxiously 
into  his  disturbed  countenance. 

"You  are  going  away?"  she  exclaimed. 

"Farewell!"   he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  her. 
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"I  am  going  into  the  country  to  build  anew  castle  for 
us  in  case  we  should  wish  to  change  the  scene  of 
action." 

"When  do  you  return,  Benno?" 

The  Hereditary  Prince  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
."When  the  Sovereign  commands.  My  task  is  now 
to  become  something  of  an  architect  and  farmer;  this 
is  a  useful  occupation.  Farewell,  Sidonie.  If  chance 
should  bring  you  together  with  Mrs.  Werner,  I  would 
be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you  would  not  attend  to 
the  gossip  of  the  Court,  but  remember  that  she  is  a 
worthy  lady,  and  that  I  owe  her  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude." 

"Are  you  dissatisfied  with  me,  my  brother?"  asked 
the  Princess,  anxiously. 

"Make  reparation  for  it,  Siddy,  as  best  you  can. 
Farewell!" 

Prince  Victor  accompanied  him  to  the  carriage. 
The  Hereditary  Prince  clasped  his  hand,  and  looked 
significantly  towards  the  Pavilion.  Victor  nodded. 
"That's  my  opinion  too,"  he  said.  "Before  I  go  back 
to  my  garrison  I  will  visit  you  in  the  land  of  cat-tails. 
I  expect  to  find  you  as  a  brother  hermit,  with  a  long 
beard  and  a  cap  made  of  tree-bark.  Farewell,  Knight 
Toggenburg,  and  learn  there  that  the  best  phi- 
losophy on  earth  is  to  consider  every  day  as  lost  on 
which  one  cannot  do  some  foolish  trick.  If  one  does 
not  do  this  business  one's  self,  others  will  take  the 
trouble  off  one's  hands.  It  is  always  more  pleasant  to 

be  the  hammer  than  the  anvil." 

* 

*  * 

The  Sovereign  was  gloomy  and  silent  at  dinner; 
only  short  remarks  fell  from  his  lips,  and  sometimes  a 
bitter  jest,  from  which  one  remarked  that  he  was  striv- 
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ing  for  composure;  the  Court  understood  that  this  un- 
pleasant mood  was  connected  with  the  departure  of 
the  Hereditary  Prince,  and  every  one  took  care  not  to 
irritate  him.  The  Professor  alone  was  able  to  draw 
a  smile  from  him,  when  he  good-humoredly  told  about 
the  enchanted  castle,  Solitude.  After  dinner  the  Sov- 
ereign conversed  with  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  as 
well  as  the  Professor.  The  latter  turned  to  the  High 
Steward;  and  although  he  usually  avoided  the  reserved 
politeness  of  the  man,  he  on  this  occasion  asked  him 
some  indifferent  questions.  The  High  Steward  an- 
swered civilly  that  the  Marshal,  who  was  close  by, 
could  give  him  the  best  information,  and  he  changed 
his  place.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Sovereign 
walked  straight  through  the  company  to  the  High 
Steward,  and  drew  him  into  the  recess  of  the  window, 
and  began: 

"You  accompanied  me  on  my  first  journey  to  Italy, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  partook  a  little  of  my  fond- 
ness for  antiquities.  Our  collection  is  being  newly  ar- 
ranged and  a  catalogue  fully  prepared." 

The  High  Steward  expressed  his  acknowledgment 
of  this  princely  liberality. 

"Professor  Werner  is  very  active,"  continued  the 
Sovereign;  "it  is  delightful  to  see  how  well  he  under- 
stands to  arrange  the  specimens." 

The  High  Steward  remained  silent. 

"Your  Excellency  will  remember  how  when  in  Italy 
we  were  much  amused  at  the  enthusiasm  of  collectors 
who,  luring  strangers  into  their  cabinets,  wildly  ges- 
ticulated and  rhapsodized  over  some  illegible  inscrip- 
tion. Like  most  other  men,  our  guest  is  also  afflicted 
with  a  hobby.  He  suspected  that  an  old  manu- 
script lay  concealed  in  a  house  in  our  principality; 
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therefore  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  proprietor; 
and  as,  in  spite  of  that,  he  did  not  find  the  treasure,  he 
is  now  secretly  seeking  this  phantasm  in  the  old  gar- 
rets of  the  palace.  Has  he  never  spoken  to  you  of  it?" 

"  I  have  as  yet  had  no  occasion  to  seek  his  confi- 
dence," replied  the  High  Steward 

"Then  you  have  missed  something,"  continued  the 
Sovereign;  "in  his  way  he  speaks  well  and  readily 
about  it;  it  will  amuse  you  to  examine  more  closely 
this  species  of  folly.  Come  presently  with  him  into 
my  study." 

The  High  Steward  bowed;  and  on  the  breaking  up 
of  the  party,  informed  the  Professor  that  the  Sovereign 
wished  to  speak  to  him. 

The  gentlemen  entered  the  Sovereign's  apartment, 
in  order  to  afford  him  an  hour  of  entertainment. 

"I  have  told  his  Excellency,"  the  Sovereign  began, 
"that  you  have  a  special  object  of  interest  which  you 
pursue  like  a  sportsman.  How  about  the  manuscript?" 

The  Professor  related  his  new  discovery  of  the  two 
chests. 

"The  next  hunting-ground  which  I  hope  to  try  will 
be  the  garrets  and  rooms  in  the  summer  castle  of  the 
Princess;  if  these  yield  me  no  booty,  I  would  hardly 
know  of  any  place  that  has  not  been  searched." 

"I  shall  be  delighted  if  you  soon  attain  your  ob- 
ject," said  the  Sovereign,  looking  at  the  High  Steward. 
'•'  I  assume  that  the  discovery  of  this  manuscript  will 
be  of  great  importance  for  your  own  professional  ca- 
reer. Of  course  you  will  consent  to  publish  the  same." 

•'It  would  be  the  noblest  task  that  could  fall  to  my 
lot,"  replied  the  Professor,"  "always  supposing  that 
your  Highness  would  graciously  entrust  the  work  tome." 

"You  shall  undertake  the  work,  and  no  other,"  re- 
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plied  the  Sovereign,  laughing,  "  so  far  as  I  have  the 
right  to  decide  it.  So  the  invisible  book  will  be  really 
of  great  importance  to  learning?" 

"The  greatest  importance.  The  contents  of  it  will 
be  of  the  highest  value  to  every  scholar.  I  think  it 
would  also  interest  your  Highness,"  said  the  Professor, 
innocently,  "for  the  Roman  Taqitus  is  in  a  certain 
sense  a  Court  historian;  the  main  point  of  his  narra- 
tive is  the  characters  of  the  Emperors  who,  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  decided  the  fate  of  the  old  world. 
It  is  indeed,  on  the  whole,  a  sorrowful  picture." 

"Did  he  belong  to  the  hostile  party?"  inquired  the 
Sovereign. 

"  He  is  the  great  narrator  of  the  peculiar  deformity  of 
character  found  in  the  sovereigns  of  the  ancient  world; 
we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  series  of  psychological 
studies  of  a  malady  that  then  developed  itself  on  the 
throne." 

"That  is  new  to  me,"  replied  the  Sovereign,  fidg- 
eting on  his  chair. 

"  Your  Highness  will,  I  am  convinced,  view  the  va- 
rious forms  of  this  mental  malady  with  the  greatest 
sympathy,  and  will  find  in  other  periods  of  the  past — 
nay,  even  in  the  earlier  civilization  of  our  own  people 
— many  remarkable  parallel  cases." 

"Do  you  speak  of  a  special  malady  that  only  be- 
falls rulers?"  asked  the  Sovereign;  "physicians  will  be 
grateful  to  you  for  this  discovery." 

"In  fact,"  answered  the  Professor,  eagerly,  "the 
fearful  importance  of  this  phenomenon  is  far  too  little 
estimated;  no  other  has  exercised  such  an  immeasur- 
able influence  on  the  fate  of  nations.  The  destruction 
by  pestilence  and  war  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
fatal  devastation  of  nations  which  has  been  occasioned 
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by  this  special  misfortune  of  the  rulers.  For  this  mal- 
ady, which  raged  long  after  Tacitus  among  the  Roman 
emperors,  is  not  an  ailing  that  is  confined  to  ancient 
Rome — it  is  undoubtedly  as  old  as  the  despotisms  of 
the  human  race;  even  later  it  has  been  the  lot  of  nu- 
merous rulers  in  Christian  states;  it  has  produced  de- 
formed and  grotesque  characters  irr  every  period;  it 
has  been  for  thousands  of  years  the  worm  enclosed  in 
the  brain,  consuming  the  marrow  of  the  head,  destroy- 
ing the  judgment  and  corroding  the  moral  feelings, 
until  at  last  nothing  remained  but  the  hollow  glitter  of 
life.  Sometimes  it  became  madness  which  could  be 
proved  by  medical  men,  but  in  numerous  other  cases 
the  capacity  for  practical  life  did  not  cease  and  the  se- 
cret mischief  was  carefully  concealed.  There  were 
periods  when  only  occasional  firmly-established  minds 
preserved  their  full  healthy  vigor;  and  again  other  cen- 
turies when  the  heads  that  wore  a  diadem  inhaled  a 
fresh  atmosphere  from  the  people.  I  am  convinced 
that  he  whose  vocation  it  is  to  investigate  accurately 
the  conditions  of  later  times  will,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  discover  the  same  malady  under  a  milder 
form.  My  life  lies  far  from  these  observations,  but  the 
Roman  state  undoubtedly  shows  the  strangest  forms 
of  the  malady;  for  there  were  the  widest  relations,  and 
such  a  powerful  development  of  human  nature  both  in 
virtue  and  vice  as  has  seldom  since  been  found  in 
history." 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  particular  pleasure  to  the  learned 
gentlemen  to  bring  to  light  these  sufferings  of  former 
rulers,"  said  the  Sovereign. 

"They  are  certainly  instructive  for  all  times,"  con- 
tinued the  Professor,  confidently,  "for  by  fearful  ex- 
ample they  impress  upon  one  the  truth  that  the  higher 
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a  man's  position  is,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  of  bar- 
riers to  restrain  the  arbitrariness  of  his  nature.  Your 
Highness's  independent  judgment  and  rich  experience 
will  enable  you  to  discern,  more  distinctly  than  any 
one  in  my  sphere  of  life,  that  the  phenomena  of  this 
malady  always  show  themselves  where  the  ruling 
powers  have  less  to  fear  and  to  honor  than  other  mor- 
tals. What  preserves  a  man  in  ordinary  situations  is 
that  he  feels  himself  at  every  moment  of  his  life  under 
strict  and  incessant  control;  his  friends,  the  law,  and 
the  interest  of  others  surround  him  on  all  sides,  they 
demand  imperiously  that  he  should  conform  his 
thoughts  and  will  by  rules  which  secure  the  welfare  of 
others.  At  all  times  the  power  of  these  fetters  is  less 
effective  on  the  ruler;  he  can  easily  cast  off  what  con- 
fines him,  an  ungracious  movement  of  the  hand  fright- 
ens the  monitor  forever  from  his  side.  From  morning 
to  evening  he  is  surrounded  by  persons  who  accom- 
modate themselves  to  him;  no  friend  reminds  him  of 
his  duty,  no  law  punishes  him.  Hundreds  of  examples 
teach  us  that  former  rulers,  even  amidst  great  out- 
ward success,  suffered  from  inward  ravages,  where 
they  were  not  guarded  by  a  strong  public  opin- 
ion, or  incessantly  constrained  by  the  powerful  par 
ticipation  of  the  people  in  the  state.  We  cannot  but 
think  of  the  gigantic  power  of  a  general  and  conqueror 
whose  successes  and  victories  brought  devastation  and 
excessive  sin  into  his  own  life;  he  became  a  fearful 
sham,  a  liar  to  himself  and  a  liar  to  the  world  before 
he  was  overthrown,  and  long  before  he  died.  To  in- 
vestigate similar  cases  is,  as  I  said,  not  my  vocation." 

"No,"  said  the  Sovereign,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"Trie  distant  time,"  began  the  High  Steward,  "of 
which  you  speak,  was   a  sad  epoch  for  the  people  as 
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well  as  the  rulers.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  a  feeling  of 
decay  was  general,  and  the  admired  writers  were  of 
little  value;  at  least  it  appears  to  me  that  Apuleius  and 
Lucan  were  frivolous  and  deplorably  vulgar  men." 

The  Professor  looked  surprised  at  the  courtier. 

"In  my  youth  such  authors  were  much  read,"  he 
continued.  "I  do  not  blame  the  better  ones  of 
that  period,  when  they  turned  away  with  disgust  at 
such  doings,  and  withdrew  into  the  most  retired  pri- 
vate life,  or  into  the  Theban  wilderness.  Therefore 
when  you  speak  of  a  malady  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
I  might  retort  that  it  was  only  the  result  of  the  mon- 
strous malady  of  the  people;  although  I  see  quite  well 
that  during  this  corruption  individuals  accomplished 
a  great  advance  in  the  human  race,  the  freeing  the 
people  from  the  exclusiveness  of  nationality  to  the 
unity  of  culture,  and  the  new  ideal  which  was  brought 
upon  earth  by  Christianity." 

"  Undoubtedly  the  form  of  the  state,  and  the  style 
of  culture  which  each  individual  emperor  found,  were 
decisive  for  his  life.  Every  one  is,  in  this  sense,  the 
child  of  his  own  time,  and  when  it  is  a  question  of 
judging  the  measure  of  his  guilt,  it  is  fitting  to  weigh 
cautiously  such  considerations.  But  what  I  had  the 
honor  of  pointing  out  to  his  Highness  as  the  special 
merit  of  Tacitus,  is  only  the  masterly  way  with  which 
he  describes  the  peculiar  symptoms  and  course  of  the 
Caesarean  insanity." 

"  They  were  all  mad,"  interrupted  the  Sovereign, 
with  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  Pardon,  gracious  Sir,"  rejoined  the  Professor,  in- 
nocently. "  Augustus  became  a  better  man  on  the 
throne,  and  almost  a  century  after  the  time  of  Tacitus 
there  were  good  and  moderate  rulers.  But  something 
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of  the  curse  which  unlimited  power  exercises  on  the 
soul  may  be  discovered  in  most  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. In  the  better  ones  it  was  like  a  malady  which 
seldom  showed  itself,  but  was  restrained  by  good  sense 
or  a  good  disposition.  Many  of  them  indeed  were 
utterly  corrupted,  and  in  them  the  malady  developed 
in  definite  gradation,  the  law  of  which  one  can  easily 
understand." 

"Then  you  also  know  how  these  people  were  at  heart !" 
said  the  Sovereign,  looking  shyly  at  the  Professor. 

The  High  Steward  retreated  towards  a  window. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  in  general  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  malady,"  replied  the  Professor,  engrossed  with 
his  subject.  "The  first  accession  to  power  has  an 
elevating  tendency.  The  highest  earthly  vocation 
raises  even  narrow-minded  men  like  Claudius;  de- 
praved villians  like  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian, 
showed  a  certain  nobleness  at  first.  There  is  an  eager 
desire  to  please,  and  strenuous  exertion  to  establish 
themselves  by  graciousness;  a  fear  of  influential  per- 
sons or  of  the  opposition  of  the  masses  compels  a  cer- 
tain moderation.  But  arbitrary  power  has  made  men 
slaves,  and  the  slavish  feeling  shows  itself  in  an  abject 
veneration  which  puts  the  emperor  on  a  pinnacle 
above  other  men;  he  is  treated  as  if  specially  favored 
by  the  gods,  nay,  as  if  his  soul  was  an  emanation  of 
godly  power.  Amid  this  adoration  by  all,  and  the 
security  of  power,  egotism  soon  increases.  The  acci- 
dental demands  of  an  unrestrained  will  become  reck- 
less, the  soul  gradually  loses  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing between  good  and  evil;  his  personal  wishes  appear 
to  the  ruler  henceforth  as  the  necessity  of  the  state, 
and  every  whim  of  the  moment  must  be  satisfied. 
Distrust  of  all  who  are  independent  leads  to  senseless 
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suspicion;  he  who  will  not  be  pliant  is  set  aside  as  an 
enemy,  and  he  who  adapts  himself  with  suppleness  is 
sure  to  exercise  a  mastery  over  his  master.  Family 
bonds  are  severed,  the  nearest  relations  are  watched 
as  secret  enemies,  the  deceptive  show  of  hearty  con- 
fidence is  maintained,  but  suddenly  some  evil  deed 
breaks  through  the  veil  that  hypocrisy  has  drawn  over 
a  hollow  existence." 

The  Sovereign  slowly  drew  back  his  chair  from  the 
fire  into  the  dark. 

"  The  idea  of  the  Roman  state  at  last  entirely  van- 
ishes from  the  soul,  only  personal  dependence  is  re- 
quired; true  devotion  to  the  state  becomes  a  crime. 
This  helplessness,  and  the  cessation  of  the  power  of 
judging  of  the  worth — nay,  even  of  the  attachment  of 
men — betoken  an  advance  of  the  malady  by  which  all 
sense  of  accountability  is  impaired.  Now  the  elements 
of  which  the  character  is  formed  become  more  con- 
tracted and  onesided,  the  will  more  frivolous  and  pal- 
try. A  childish  weakness  becomes  perceptible;  pleas- 
ure in  miserable  trifles  and  empty  jokes,  together  with 
knavish  tricks  which  destroy  without  aim;  it  becomes 
enjoyment  not  only  to  torment  and  see  the  torments 
of  others,  but  also  an  irresistible  pleasure  to  drag  all 
that  is  venerated  down  to  a  common  level.  It  is  very 
remarkable  how,  in  consequence  of  this  decay  of 
thought,  an  unquiet  and  destructive  sensuality  takes 
the  place  of  all.  Its  dark  power  becomes  overmaster- 
ing, and  instead  of  the  honorable  old  age  which  gives 
dignity  even  to  the  weak,  we  are  disgusted  by  the  re- 
pugnant picture  of  decrepit  debauchees,  like  Tiberius 
and  Claudius.  The  last  powers  of  life  are  destroyed 
by  shameless  and  refined  profligacy." 
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"  That  is  very  remarkable,"  repeated  the  Sovereign, 
mechanically. 

The  Professor  concluded:  "  Thus  are  accomplished 
the  four  gradations  of  ruin;  first,  gigantic  egotism; 
then  suspicion  and  hypocrisy;  then  childish  senseless- 
ness; and,  lastly,  repugnant  excesses." 

The  Sovereign  rose  slowly  from  his  chair;  he  tot- 
tered, and  the  High  Steward  drew  near  to  him  terri- 
fied, but  he  supported  himself  with  his  hand  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  and,  turning  languidly  to  the  Pro- 
fessor without  looking  at  him,  said,  slowly: 

"  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  a  pleasant  hour." 

One  could  perceive  the  effort  which  it  cost  him  to 
bring  out  the  words. 

In  going  out  the  Professor  asked  in  a  low  tone  of 
the  High  Steward: 

"  I  fear  I  have  wearied  the  Sovereign  by  this  long 
discussion?" 

The  High  Steward  looked  with  astonishment  at 
the  frank  countenance  of  the  scholar: 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Sovereign  will  very  soon 
show  you  that  he  has  listened  with  attention." 

When  they  were  on  the  stairs  they  heard  a  hoarse, 
discordant  sound  in  the  distance;  the  old  gentleman 
shuddered,  and  leaned  against  the  wall. 

The  Professor  listened;  all  was  still. 

"  It  was  like  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast." 

"  The  sound  came  from  the  street,"  replied  the 
High  Steward. 

CHAPTER    XXXIII. 
C^ESAREAN  INSANITY  IN  THE  HUMMEL  FAMILY. 

MR.  HAHN  was  walking  by  the  side  of  his  garden 
fence,  his  soul  filled  with  gratitude;  but  as  this  was 
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prevented  from  escaping  through  the  usual  outlet  of 
friendly  speech,  it  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in 
those  chambers  of  his  mind  in  which  he  kept  the  plans 
for  the  beautifying  of  his  garden.  His  noble-hearted 
opponent  was  about  to  celebrate  his  birthday;  this 
Mr.  Hahn  discovered  in  a  roundabout  way.  On  this 
day  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  show  him  some  se- 
cret token  of  esteem.  The  greatest  treasures  in  Mr. 
Hahn's  garden  were  his  standards  and  bush  roses  of 
every  size  and  color, — splendid  flowers  which  bloomed 
almost  the  whole  year,  and  were  much  admired  by 
the  passers-by.  They  were  all  in  pots,  his  delight  was 
to  move  them  about  in  the  garden  himself,  and  arrange 
them  ornamentally  in  different  groups.  These  roses 
he  determined  to  dedicate  as  a  quiet  mark  of  homage 
to  Mr.  Hummel.  He  had  long  lamented  a  desolate 
space  in  the  middle  of  his  enemy's  garden;  it  had  lain 
•bare  the  whole  summer  as  a  place  of  repose  for  the 
brindle  dog  or  a  roving  cat.  When  Mr.  Hummel  should 
enter  his  garden  on  his  birthday  he  should  find  the 
round  bed  changed  into  a  blooming  circle  of  roses. 

This  thought  occasioned  Mr.  Hahn  happy  hours, 
and  raised  him  a  little  from  the  depth  of  his  sorrows. 
He  carried  the  roses  into  a  concealed  corner,  arranged 
them  in  rank  and  file  according  to  their  size  and  color, 
and  wrote  their  numbers  with  chalk  on  the  pots.  The 
park-keeper,  whose  house  stood  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  city  by  the  river,  had  a  little  boat;  this  Mr. 
Hahn  borrowed  secretly  for  a  few  hours  in  the  night. 
Before  the  early  dawn  of  morning,  on  the  birthday  of 
his  enemy,  he  slipped  out  of  the  house,  rowed  the 
pots  in  the  boat  to  the  small  steps  which  led  from  the 
water-side  into  the  garden  of  Mr.  Hummel;  he  glided 
with  his  loved  roses  to  the  circular  bed,  arranged  them 
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noiselessly  according  to  their  numbers,  planted  each 
separately,  and  changed  the  desert  spot  into  a  blooming 
parterre  of  roses.  When  the  sparrows  in  the  gutters 
twittered  out  their  first  querulous  abuse,  he  had 
smoothed  down  the  earth  in  the  bed  with  a  small  rake. 
He  cast  a  look  of  pleasure  on  his  work,  and  another  on 
the  still  dusky  outline  of  the  house,  within  which  Mr. 
Hummel  still  slept,  unprepared  for  the  surprise  of  the 
morning,  and  then  glided  with  his  spade  and  empty 
pots  into  his  boat,  rowed  himself  up  to  the  house  of 
the  park-keeper,  and  concealed  himself  and  his  garden 
utensils  on  his  own  ground  before  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  painted  his  chimney  with  roseate 
colors. 

Mr.  Hummel  entered  his  sitting-room  at  the  usual 
hour,  received  with  good-humor  the  congratulations  of 
his  ladies,  looked  graciously  at  the  birthday  cake  which 
wife  Philippine  had  placed  with  his  coffee,  and  at  the 
travelling-bag  which  Laura  had  embroidered  for  him, 
took  his  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  prepared  himself 
by  participation  in  the  political  concerns  of  men  in 
general,  for  the  business  of  his  own  life.  All  this 
passed  off  well ;  in  his  factory  and  in  his  office  he  re- 
ceived congratulations  like  a  lamb  ;  he  stroked  the 
snarling  dog,  and  wrote  business  letters  full  of  respect 
to  his  customers.  When  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day  he  returned  to  his  ladies,  and  the  Doctor  en- 
tered his  room  to  offer  his  congratulations,  a  dark 
cloud  gathered  on  the  sunny  countenance  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  lightning  flashed  from  under  his  am- 
brosial eyebrows. 

"What,  Saul  among  the  prophets  !  Are  you  come 
to  fetch  a  lost  ass  back  to  your  father's  house?  We 
cannot  accommodate  you.  Or  are  you  going  to  de- 
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liver  a  lecture  upon  the  language  of  the  orang-outang 
in  the  land  of  the  cocoas  ? 

"My  lectures  have  not  caused  you  any  trouble  so 
far,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "I  have  not  come  in  order 
that  your  hospitable  politeness  should  take  the  trouble 
to  entertain  those  present  by  the  outpouring  of  your 
good  humor.  I  have  already  expressed  to  you  my 
wish  never  to  be  the  object  of  it." 

"Then  defend  yourself  if  you  can,"  cried  Hummel. 

"lam  only  prevented,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "by 
consideration  for  those  present  from  giving  you  in 
your  own  house  the  answer  which  you  seem  to  wish." 

"I  should  be  sorry  if  you  were  placed  at  any 
disadvantage  in  my  house,"  replied  Hummel.  "  I  pro- 
pose to  you,  therefore,  to  put  yourself  on  an  equal 
footing  with  me,  by  remaining  in  your  own  house  and 
putting  your  head  out  of  the  window.  I  will  do  the 
same  ;  we  can  then  sing  out  to  one  another  across  the 
street,  like  two  canary  birds." 

"But  as  I  am  here  now,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
bow,  "  I  claim  to  be  allowed  to  eat  this  piece  of  birth- 
day cake  in  peace  among  friendly  faces." 

"Then  I  beg  of  you  to  resign  the  sight  of  my  face 
without  overpowering  sorrow,"  replied  Hummel. 

He  opened  the  door  into  the  garden,  and  went  down 
the  steps  discontentedly.  While  still  at  a  distance 
he  saw  the  young  group  of  roses  smiling  innocently  in 
the  light  of  the  sun.  He  walked  round  the  spot,  shook 
his  head,  and  invited  his  ladies  into  the  garden. 

"Which  of  you  got  this  idea?"  he  asked. 

The  ladies  showed  such  lively  surprise  that  he  was 
convinced  of  their  innocence.  He  called  to  the  old 
storekeeper  and  the  book-keeper.  All  showed  entire 
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ignorance.  The  countenance  of  Mr.  Hummel  became 
gloomy. 

"What  does  this  mean?  Some  one  has  slipped  in 
here  while  we  were  asleep.  Night  garden-work  is  not 
to  my  taste.  Who  has  ventured  to  enter  my  property 
without  permission  ?  Who  has  brought  in  these  pro- 
ducts of  nature  ?  " 

He  went  restlessly  along  the  side  of  the  water :  be- 
hind him  followed  Spitehahn.  The  dog  crept  down  the 
steps  to  the  water,  smelt  at  a  bit  of  brown  wood  which 
lay  on  the  last  step,  came  up  again,  turned  towards 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hahn,  and  set  up  his  back  like  a  cat, 
mockingly,  and  made  a  snarling  noise.  It  meant  as 
clearly  as  if  he  had  spoken  the  friendly  words,  "  I  wish 
you  a  pleasant  meal." 

"Right,"  cried  Hummel;  "the  intruder  has  left  the 
handle  of  the  rudder  behind.  The  brown  handle  be- 
longs to  the  boat  of  the  park-keeper.  Take  it  over  to 
him,  Klaus.  I  demand  an  answer;  who  has  ventured 
to  bring  his  boat  alongside  here?" 

The  storekeeper  hastened  away  with  the  piece  of 
wood,  and  brought  back  the  answer  with  an  embar- 
rassed air : 

"Mr.  Hahn   had  borrowed  the  boat  in   the  night." 

"If  there  are  forebodings,"  cried  Hummel,  angrily, 
"this  was  one.  This  nocturnal  prowling  of  your  father 
I  forbid  under  all  circumstances,"  he  continued,  to  the 
Doctor. 

"I  know  nothing  of  it?"  rejoined  the  Doctor.  "If 
my  father  has  done  this,  I  beg  of  you,  even  if  you  do 
not  value  the  roses,  to  be  pleased  with  the  good  in- 
tention." 

"I  protest  against  every  rose  that  may  be  strewed 
on  my  path,"  cried  Hummel.  "First  we  had  poisoned 
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dumplings,  with  evil  intentions;  and  now  rose  leaves, 
with  good  ones.  Your  father  should  think  of  some- 
thing else  than  such  jokes.  The  ground  and  soil  are 
mine,  and  I  intend  to  prevent  roosters  from  scratch- 
ing here." 

He  charged  wildly  into  the  roses,  seized  hold  of 
stems  and  branches,  tore  them  out  of  the  ground,  and 
threw  them  into  a  confused  heap. 

The  Doctor  turned  gloomily  away,  but  Laura  has- 
tened to  her  father  and  looked  angrily  into  his  hard  face. 

"  What  you  have  rooted  up,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  will 
replace  with  my  own  hands." 

She  ran  to  a  corner  of  the  garden,  brought  some 
pots,  knelt  down  on  the  ground,  and  pressed  the  stems 
with  the  little  balls  of  earth  into  them  as  eagerly  as 
her  father  had  rooted  them  up. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  them,"  she  called  out,  to  the 
Doctor  ;  "  tell  your  dear  father  that  not  all  in  our  house 
undervalue  his  friendship." 

"Do  what  you  cannot  help,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel, 
more  quietly.  "Klaus,  why  do  you  stand  there  on 
your  hind  legs  staring  like  a  tortoise?  Why  do  you 
not  help  Miss  Hummel  in  her  garden-work.  Then 
carry  the  whole  birthday-present  back  again  to  the 
youthful  flower-grower.  My  compliments,  and  he 
must  in  the  darkness  have  mistaken  the  gardens. 

He  turned  his  back  upon  the  company,  and  went 
with  heavy  steps  to  his  office.  Laura  knelt  on  the 
ground  and  worked  at  the  'ill-used  roses  with  height- 
ened color  and  gloomy  determination.  The  Doctor 
helped  silently.  He  had  seen  his  father  behind  the 
hedge,  and  knew  how  deeply  the  poor  man  would  feel 
this  latest  outburst  on  the  part  of  his  adversary.  Laura 
did  not  desist  till  she  had  put  all  the  flowers  as  well 
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as  possible  into  the  pots  ;  then  she  plunged  her  hands 
into  the  stream,  and  her  tears  mixed  with  the  water. 
She  led  the  Doctor  back  to  the  room  ;  there  she  wrung 
her  hands,  quite  beside  herself. 

"  Life  is  horrible  ;  our  .happiness  is  destroyed  in 
this  miserable  quarrel.  Only  one  thing  can  save  you 
and  me.  You  are  a  man,  and  must  find  out  what  can 
deliver  us  from  this  misery." 

She  rushed  out  of  the  room  ;  the  mother  beckoned 
eagerly  to  the  Doctor  to  remain  behind,  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  following. 

"  She  is  beside  herself,"  cried  Fritz.  "  What  do 
her  words  mean  ?  What  does  she  desire  of  me  ?" 

The  mother  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  embarrassed 
and  full  of  anxiety,  cleared  her  throat,  and  twisted  at 
her  sleeves. 

"  I  must  confide  something  to  you,  Doctor,"  she 
began,  hesitatingly,  "  which  will  be  very  painful  to  us 
both  ;  but  I  know  not  what  to  do,  and  all  the  repre- 
sentations that  I  make  to  my  unhappy  child  are  in 
vain.  Not  to  conceal  anything  from  you, — it  is  a  strange 
freak, — and  I  should  have  thought  such  a  thing  im- 
possible." 

She  stopped  and  concealed  her  face  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Fritz  looked  anxiously  at  the  disturbed 
face  of  Mrs.  Hummel.  A  secret  of  Laura's  that  he 
had  for  weeks  foreboded  was  now  to  fall  destructively 
on  his  hopes. 

"I  will  confess  all  to  you,  dear  Doctor,"  continued 
the  mother,  with  many  sighs.  "Laura  esteems  you  be- 
yond measure,  and  the  thought  of  becoming  your  wife 
— I  must  say  it  in  confidence — is  not  strange  or  disa- 
greeable to  her.  But  she  has  a  fearful  idea  in  her 
head,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  express  it." 
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"Speak  out,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  despair. 

"  Laura  wishes  you  to  elope  with  her." 

Fritz  was  dazed. 

"It  is  scarcely  for  a  mother  to  express  this  wish 
to  you,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  otherwise." 

"  But  where  to  ?  "  cried  the  Doctor,  quite  aghast. 

"That  is  the  most  painful  part  of  all,  as  you  your- 
self must  acknowledge.  What  put  the  idea  into  her 
head,  whether  poetry,  or  reading  about  the  great  world 
in  the  newspapers,  I  know  not.  But  to  her  frame  of 
mind,  which  is  always  excited  and  tragic,  I  can  oppose 
no  resistance.  I  am  afraid  to  impart  it  to  my  husband. 
I  conjure  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  calm  my  child. 
Her  feelings  are  wounded,  and  I  can  no  longer  resist 
the  inward  struggle  for  this  young  heart." 

"I  beg  permission,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "to  speak 
immediately  with  Laura  on  the  subject." 

Without  waiting  for  the  mother's  answer,  he  has- 
tened up  the  stairs  to  Laura's  room.  He  knocked,  but 
receiving  no  answer,  opened  the  door.  Laura  was 
sitting  by  her  writing-table,  sobbing  violently. 

"Dear,  sweet  Laura,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,"! 
have  been  speaking  with  your  mother ;  let  me  know 
all." 

Laura  started. 

"Every  warm  feeling  is  rejected  with  scorn,  every 
hour  that  I  see  you  is  embittered  by  the  hostility  of 
my  father.  The  heart  of  the  poorest  maiden  palpi- 
tates when  she  hears  the  voice  of  the  man  she  loves : 
but  I  must  ask,  is  that  the  happiness  of  love?  W7hen 
I  do  not  see  you  I  am  in  anxiety  about  you,  and  when 
you  come  to  us  I  feel  tormented,  and  listen  with  terror 
to  every  word  of  my  father.  I  see  you  joyless  and  cast 
down.  Fritz,  your  love  for  me,  makes  you  unhappy." 
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"Patience,  Laura,"  said  the  Doctor;  "let  us  per- 
severe. My  confidence  in  your  father's  heart  is  greater 
than  yours.  He  will  gradually  reconcile  himself  to  me." 

"Yes,  after  he  has  broken  both  our  hearts;  even 
great  love  is  crushed  by  constant  opposition.  I  cannot, 
amidst  the  wrangling  of  our  hostile  families,  become 
your  wife ;  the  narrow  street  and  the  old  hatred  are 
destructive  to  me.  I  have  often  sat  here  lamenting 
that  I  was  not  a  man  who  could  boldly  battle  for  his 
own  happiness.  Listen  to  a  secret,  Fritz,"  she  said, 
approaching  him,  again  wringing  her  hands  ;  "here  I 
am  becoming  haughty,  malicious,  and  wicked." 

"I  have  observed  nothing  of  that  kind,"  replied 
Fritz,  astonished. 

"I  conceal  it  from  you,"  exclaimed  Laura;  "but  I 
struggle  daily  with  bad  thoughts,  and  I  am  indifferent 
to  the  love  of  my  parents.  When  my  father  pats  my 
head,  the  devil  cries  within  me  he  had  better  let  it 
alone.  When  my  mother  admonishes  me  to  have  pa- 
tience, her  talk  secretly  irritates  me,  because  she  uses 
finer  words  than  are  necessary.  I  hate  the  dog,  so  that 
I  often  beat  him  without  cause.  The  conversation  at 
the  Sunday  dinner,  the  stories  of  the  old  actor,  and  the 
eternal  little  tittle-tattle  of  the  street  appear  insup- 
portable to  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  an  odious  creature, 
and  I  have  frequently  in  this  place  wept  over  and 
hated  myself.  These  bad  fits  are  ever  recurring  and 
become  more  overpowering.  I  shall  never  be  better 
here :  where  we  live  under  a  curse,  like  two  spoiled 
children.  We  sink,  Fritz,  in  these  surroundings  !  Even 
the  loving  care  of  parents  ceases  to  make  one  happy — 
the  anxiety  that  one  should  not  wet  one's  feet,  that  one 
should  wear  woolen  stockings,  and  have  cakes  and 
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sugar  plums  on  a  Sunday — is  one  to  go  through  all 
this  every  year  of  one's  life?" 

She  hastily  opened  her  journal,  and  held  out  to  him 
a  bundle  of  poems  and  letters. 

"  Here  are  your  letters  ;  through  these  I  have  learnt 
to  love  you,  for  here  is  what  I  revere  in  you.  Thus 
would  I  always  have  you  be.  When,  therefore,  I 
think  of  what  you  have  to  go  through  between  our 
houses  and  to  bear  from  my  father,  and  when  I  ob- 
serve that  you  wear  a  double  shawl  under  every  rough 
blast,  I  become  anxious  and  worried  about  you  ;  and  I 
see  you  before  me  as  a  pampered  book-worm,  and  my- 
self as  a  little  stout  woman  with  a  large  cap  and  an  in- 
significant face,  sitting  before  the  coffee  cups,  talking 
over  the  daily  passers  by,  and  this  thought  oppresses 
my  heart." 

Fritz  recognized  his  letters.  He  had  long  felt  cer- 
tain that  Laura  was  his  secret  confidant,  but  when  he 
now  looked  at  the  loved  one  who  held  up  to  him  the 
secret  correspondence,  he  no  longer  thought  of  the 
caprice  which  had  occasioned  him  so  much  grief;  he 
thought  only  of  the  true-heartedness  and  of  the  poetry 
of  this  tender  connexion. 

"  Dear,  dear  Laura,"  he  exclaimed,  embracing  her; 
"it  seems  as  if  two  souls  with  which  my  heart  had  in- 
tercourse had  become  one,  but  you  now  divide  me  and 
yourself  into  human  beings  of  daily  life,  and  into 
higher  natures.  What  has  destroyed  your  cheerful 
confidence?" 

"  Our  difficulties,  Fritz,  and  the  sorrow  of  seeing 
you  without  pleasure,  and  hearing  your  voice  without 
being  elevated  by  it ;  you  are  with  me,  and  yet  further 
off  from  me  than  in  those  days  when  I  did  not  see  you 
at  all,  or  only  in  the  society  of  friends." 
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She  released  herself  from  his  embrace. 

"  Do  you  love  me?  and  are  you  the  man  who  has 
written  these?  If  so,  venture  to  withdraw  me  from 
this  captivity.  Begin  a  new  life  with  me.  I  will  work 
with  you  and  be  self-denying;  you  shall  see  of  what  I 
am  capable ;  I  will  think  day  and  night  of  how  I  can 
earn  o.ur  maintenance,  that  you  may  be  undisturbed 
by  petty  cares  in  your  learned  work.  Be  brisk  and 
bold,  cast  off  your  eternal  caution,  venture  for  once  to 
do  what  others  may  look  at  askance." 

"If  I  were  to  do  it,"  answered  Fritz,  seriously,  "the 
risk  would  be  small  for  me.  For  you  the  consequences 
may  be  such  as  you  do  not  think  of.  How  can  you 
imagine  that  a  rash  determination  can  be  good  for  you 
if  it  throws  fresh  discord  into  your  soul,  and  burdens 
your  whole  life  with  a  feeling  of  guilt  towards  others?" 

"If  I  take  upon  myself  to  do  what  is  wrong,"  ex- 
claimed Laura,  gloomily,  "I  do  it  not  for  myself  alone. 
I  feel  but  too  well  that  it  is  wrong,  but  I  venture  it  for 
our  love.  Never  will  my  father  voluntarily  lay  my 
hand  in  yours.  He  knows  that  I  am  devoted  to  you, 
and  is  not  so  hard  as  to  wish  my  unhappiness,  but  he 
cannot  overcome  his  disinclination.  One  day  he  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  you  are  the  man  to 
whom  I  ought  to  belong,  the  next  the  bitter  feeling  of 
how  hateful  it  is  to  him  again  returns.  If  you  venture 
to  defy  him  you  will  do  what  is  really  agreeable  to  him  ; 
show  a  strong  will,  and,  though  he  may  be  angry,  he 
will  easily  be  appeased  by  your  courage.  He  loves 
me,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  "but  he  is  fearfully  hard 
to  others." 

"Is  he  always  so?"  asked  the  Doctor.  "It  is  clear 
the  daughter  does  not  know  the  full  worth  of  her  fa- 
ther. I  should  at  this  moment  be  doing  both  him  and 
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you  an  injustice  if  I  were  to  conceal  from  you  what  he 
wishes  to  keep  secret.  Listen,  then  :  when  my  poor 
father  was  sitting  by  me  in  despair,  your  father  en- 
tered our  house  and  gave  us  in  the  most  magnanimous 
way  the  means  of  averting  the  threatened  blow.  Do 
you  not  know  that  his  sulkiness  and  quarrelsomeness 
are  frequently  only  the  expression  of  a  rough  humor?" 

Laura  watched  his  mouth  as  if  she  wished  to  de- 
vour every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips. 

"Did  my  father  do  this?"  she  exclaimed,  startled 
to  the  utmost,  raising  her  arms  towards  heaven,  and 
throwing  herself  down  upon  her  writing-table. 

Fritz  wished  to  raise  her. 

"  Leave  me,"  she  entreated,  passionately,  "  it  will 
pass  off.  I  am  happy.  Leave  me  alone  now,  beloved 
one." 

The  Doctor  closed  the  door  gently,  and  went  down 
to  the  mother,  who  still  sat  on  the  sofa  overwhelmed 
with  anxiety,  revolving  in  her  mind,  with  motherly 
alarm,  all  the  exciting  scenes  of  an  elopement. 

"  I  beg  of  you,"  he  said,  "not  to  worry  Laura  now 
by  remonstrances.  She  will  regain  her  calmness. 
Trust  to  her  noble  heart." 

With  these  wise  words  the  Doctor  endeavored  to 
comfort  himself.  Meanwhile  Laura  lay  supported 
against  the  chair,  and  thought  over  her  injustice  to 
her  father.  For  years  she  had  borne  the  sorrow  which 
is  bitterest  to  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  now  the  pres- 
sure was  taken  from  her  soul.  At  last  she  arose,  drew 
out  her  diary,  tore  out  one  page  after  another,  crum- 
pled up  the  leaves  and  threw  them  into  the  fire--a 
small  sacrifice.  She  watched  it  till  the  last  sparks 
flickered  in  the  dark  ashes,  then  she  closed  the  stove 
and  hastened  out  of  the  room. 
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Mr.  Hummel  was  sitting  in  his  warehouse  before  a 
battalion  of  new  hats  with  broad  brims  and  round 
crowns,  which  were  placed  for  review  before  his  field- 
marshal's  eye,  and  he  spoke  reprovingly  to  his  book- 
keeper: 

"  They  are  like  mere  barbers'  basins  ;  man  is  losing 
his  dignity.  At  all  events,  we  shall  make  profit  by 
these  coverings:  no  one  notices  the  cats'-hairs  of  which 
they  are  made  ;  but  they  rob  the  head  of  the  German 
citizen  of  the  last  breath  of  fresh  air  that  he  has 
hitherto  secretly  carried  about  with  him  in  his  high 
hat.  In  my  youth  one  recognized  a  citizen  by  three 
points:  on  his  body  he  wore  a  coat  of  blue  cloth,  on 
his  head  a  black  hat,  and  in  his  pocket  a  great  house- 
key,  with  the  ring  of  which,  in  case  of  assault  by  night, 
he  could  twist  the  noses  of  assassins.  Now  he  goes 
off  in  a  gray  jacket  to  drink  his  beer,  opens  the  door 
of  the  house  with  a  small  corkscrew,  and  the  last  high 
hat  will  probably  be  bought  up  as  a.  rarity  for  art  col- 
lections. You  may  immediately  put  aside  part  of  our 
manufacture  for  antiquarians." 

This  pleasant  grumbling  was  interrupted  by  Laura, 
who  entered  eagerly,  seized  her  father's  hand  with  an 
imploring  look,  and  drew  him  from  his  warehouse  into 
his  small  office.  Mr.  Hummel  submitted  to  be  thus 
led,  as  patiently  as  Lot  when  the  angel  led  him  from 
the  burning  cities  of  the  valley.  When  she  was  alone 
with  her  father  she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
kissed  and  stroked  his  cheek,  and  for  a  long  time  could 
bring  out  nothing  but  "My  good,  noble  father."  Mr. 
Hummel  was  well  pleased  with  this  stormy  fashion  of 
endearment  for  a  time. 

"  Now  I  have  had  enough  of  this  caressing.    What 
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do  you  want  ?  This  introduction  is  too  grand  for  a 
new  parasol  or  a  concert  ticket." 

"  Father,"  cried  Laura,  "  I  know  all  that  you  have 
done  for  our  neighbor.  I  beg  your  forgiveness;  I, 
unfortunate  one,  have  misunderstood  your  heart,  and 
have  many  times  inwardly  resented  your  harshness." 

She  kissed  his  hands,   tears  falling  from  her  eyes. 

"  Has  that  dough-face  over  the  way  been  blabbing?" 
asked  Mr.  Hummel. 

"  He  was  obliged  to  tell  me,  and  it  was  a  happy 
moment  for  me.  Now  I  will  acknowledge  all  to  you 
with  shame  and  repentance.  Forgive  me." 

She  sank  down  before  him. 

"  Father,  I  have  long  been  sick  at  heart.  I  have 
thought  you  pitiless.  Your  eternal  grumbling  and 
enmity  to  our  neighbor  have  made  me  very  unhappy, 
and  my  life  here  has  often  been  miserable." 

Mr.  Hummel  sat  erect  and  serious,  but  a  little  dis- 
mayed at  the  confession  of  his  child,  and  he  had  an 
indistinct  impression  that  he  had  carried  his  rough 
opposition  too  far. 

"  That  is  enough,"  he  said;  "  this  is  all  excitement 
and  imagination.  If  I  have  been  vexed  through  all 
these  years,  it  has  not  done  me  any  harm,  nor  the  peo- 
ple over  the  way  either.  It  is  an  unreasonable  sorrow 
that  now  excites  your  lamentations." 

"  Have  consideration  for  me,"  entreated  Laura. 
"An  irresistible  longing  to  go  forth  from  this  narrow 
street,  has  entered  my  soul.  Father,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  leap  into  the  world." 

"  Indeed!  "  said  Mr.  Hummel.  "  I  also  should  like 
to  take  a  leap  into  it,  if  I  only  knew  where  this  jolly 
world  could  be  found." 

"  Father,   you  have  often  told   me   how   light  was 
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your  heart  when  you  wandered  forth  as  a  boy  from 
your  native  town,  and  that  from  these  wanderings  you 
became  a  man." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Hummel.  "  It  was  a  fine 
morning,  and  I  had  eight  pence  in  my  pocket.  I  was 
as  lively  as  a  dog  with  wings." 

"  Father,  I  also  should  like  to  rove  about." 

"  You?"  asked  Hummel.  "  I  have  laid  aside  my 
knapsack;  there  are  only  a  few  hairs  remaining  on  it, 
but  you  may  tie  your  boots  over  it ;  then  one  cannot 
see  it." 

"  Good  father,  I  also  want  to  go  out  and  seek  my 
way  among  strangers,  and  look  out  for  what  will  please 
me.  I  will  try  my  powers,  and  fight  my  may  with  my 
own  hands." 

"You  must  put  on  breeches,"  said  Hummel;  "you 
cannot  otherwise  go  alone  in  your  wanderings.' 

"  I  will  take  some  one  with  me,"  answered  Laura, 
softly. 

"  Our  maid  Susan  ?  She  can  carry  a  lantern  for  you. 
The  paths  in  this  world  are  sometimes  muddy." 

"  No,  father;  I  mean  the  Doctor." 

She  whispered  to  him  : 

"  I  want  the  Doctor  to  elope  with  me." 

"  Ah,  you  little  spider!"  cried  Hummel,  amazed. 
"  The  Doctor  elope  with  you!  If  you  were  to  elope 
with  him,  there  would  be  more  sense  in  it." 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  do,"  replied  Laura. 

"Mutually,  then!"  said  Hummel.  "Listen:  the 
matter  becomes  serious.  Leave  off  embracing  me,  keep 
your  hands  away,  and  make  a  face  beseeming  a  citizen's 
daughter  and  not  an  actress." 

He  pushed  her  down  on  the  window-seat. 

"  Now  speak  to  the  point.     So  you  intend  to  carry 
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off  the  Doctor  ?  I  ask  you,  with  what  means  ?  For 
your  pocket-money  will  not  reach  far,  and  he  over  the 
way  has  not  much  to  spare  for  such  Sunday  pleasures? 
I  ask  you,  will  you  first  marry  him  ?  If  so,  the  elope- 
ment would  be  very  suspicious,  for  I  have  never  yet 
heard  of  a  woman  carrying  off  her  husband  by  force. 
If  you  do  not  marry  him,  there  is  something  which 
you  must  learn  from  your  mother,  and  which  is  called 
modesty.  Out  with  it!  " 

"  I  wish  to  have  him  for  a  husband,"  said  Laura, 
softly. 

"  Ah,  that  is  it,  is  it  ?  and  was  your  Doctor  ready 
to  take  charge  of  you  before  marriage,  and  to  run 
away  with  you  ?" 

"  No;  he  spoke  as  you  do,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
ought  not  to  give  you  pain." 

"  He  is  occasionally  humane,"  replied  Hummel; 
"  I  am  indeed  indebted  to  him  for  his  good  intentions. 
Finally,  I  ask  you,  where  will  you  carry  him  off  to  ?" 

"  To  Bielstein,  father.  There  is  the  church  in  which 
Use  was  married." 

"I  understand,"  said  Hummel,  "ours  are  too  large; 
and  what  afterwards  ?  Do  you  mean  to  work  as  a  day- 
laborer  on  the  estate  ?" 

"  Father,  if  we  could  but  travel,"  said  Laura,  im- 
ploringly. 

"  Why  not,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel,  ironically;  "  to 
America,  perhaps,  as  colleagues  of  Knips  junior  ?  You 
are  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  The  legitimate  and  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hum.mel  will  run  away  from  her  father 
and  mother,  from  a  comfortable  house  and  flourishing 
business,  with  her  neighbor's  only  son,  who  is  in  his 
way  also  legitimate,  to  a  fools'  paradise.  I  never  could 
have  thought  that  this  hour  would  arrive." 


[7  • 
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He  paced  up  and  down. 

"  Now  hear  your  father.  If  you  had  been  a  boy  I 
would  have  had  you  well  thrashed;  but  you  are  a  girl, 
and  your  mother  has  formed  you  according  to  her 
principles.  Now  I  perceive  with  regret  that  we  have 
allowed  you  to  have  your  own  way  too  much,  and  that 
you  may  be  unhappy  for  your  whole  life.  You  have 
got  the  Doctor  into  your  head,  and  you  might  as  well 
have  fixed  upon  a  tragic  hero  or  a  prince,  and  it  shocks 
me  to  think  of  it." 

"  But  I  have  not  thought  of  such,"  replied  Laura, 
dejectedly;  "  for  I  am  my  father's  daughter." 

Hummel  laid  hold  of  the  plaits  of  her  hair  and 
examined  them  critically: 

"  Obstinacy  ;  but  the  mixture  is  not  throughout 
the  same;  there  is  something  of  higher  womanliness 
with  it;  fancifulness,  and  whimsical  ideas.  That  is 
the  misfortune  ;  here  a  powerful  stroke  of  the  brush  is 
necessary." 

These  words  he  repeated  several  times,  and  sat 
down  thoughtfully  on  his  chair. 

"  So  you  wish  for  my  consent  to  this  little  elope- 
ment. I  give  it  you  upon  one  condition.  The  affair 
shall  remain  between  us  two;  you  shall  do  nothing 
without  my  consent,  and  even  your  mother  must  not 
know  that  you  have  spoken  to  me  of  it.  You  shall 
take  a  drive  into  the  world,  but  in  my  way.  For  the 
rest,  I  thank  you  for  this  present  that  you  have  made 
me  on  my  birthday.  You  are  a  pretty  violet  for  me  to 
have  brought  up  !  Has  one  ever  heard  of  such  a  plant 
taking  itself  by  the  head  and  tearing  itself  out  of  the 
ground  ?" 

Laura  embraced  him  again,  and  wept. 

"Do   not  set  your  pump   again  in   motion,"  crisd 
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Mr.  Hummel,  untouched,  "that  cannot  help  either  of 
us.  A  happy  journey,  Miss  Hummel." 

Laura,  however,  did  not  go,  but  remained  clinging 
to  his  neck.  The  father  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"  Away  with  you;  I  must  consider  with  what  brush 
I  shall  stroke  you  smooth." 

Laura  left  the  room.  Mr.  Hummel  sat  alone  for  a 
long  time  by  his  desk,  holding  his  head  with  both 
hands.  At  last  he  began  to  whistle  in  a  low  tone  the 
old  Dessauer — a  sign  to  the  book-keeper,  who  was 
entering,  that  soft  feelings  had  the  upper  hand  with 
him. 

"  Go  across  to  the  Doctor,  and  beg  him  to  take  the 
trouble  of  coming  over  to  me  immediately." 

The  Doctor  entered  the  office.  Mr.  Hummel  rum- 
maged in  his  desk  and  brought  out  a  little  paper. 

"  Here,  I  return  you  the  present  that  you  once  made 
me." 

The  Doctor  opened  it,  and  two  little  gloves  lay 
within. 

"  You  may  give  these  gloves  to  my  daughter  on 
the  day  on  which  you  are  married  to  her,  and  you  can 
tell  her  they  come  from  her  father,  from  whom  she  has 
run  away." 

He  turned  away,  approached  the  window,  and 
thrummed  on  the  pane. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  before,  Mr.  Hummel, 
that  I  will  not  take  back  these  gloves.  Least  of  all 
will  I  do  it  for  this  purpose.  If  the  happy  day  is  ever 
to  come  to  me  when  I  can  take  Laura  to  my  home,  it 
will  only  be  when  you  put  your  daughter's  hand  in 
mine.  I  beg  you,  dear  Mr.  Hummel,  to  keep  these 
gloves  until  that  day." 

"  Much   obliged,"    replied    Hummel;    "  you   are    a 
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miserable  Don  Juan.  I  am  in  duty  bound,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  his  usual  tone,  "  to  communicate  to  you 
what  is  of  fitting  importance  to  you.  My  daughter 
Laura  wishes  to  elope  with  you." 

"  What  now  disturbs  Laura,"  answered  the  Doc- 
tor, "  and  has  given  her  these  wild  thoughts,  is  no 
secret  to  you.  She  feels  herself  oppressed  by  the  un- 
pleasant relations  which  subsist  between  us.  I  hope 
this  excitement  will  pass  away." 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  the  modest  question, 
whether  it  is  your  intention  to  agree  to  her  plan  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  do  it,"  rejoined  the  Doctor. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Hummel,  coldly.  "  I  for  my 
part,  have  no  objection  to  it." 

"  That  is  one  reason  the  more-  for  me  not  to  act 
inconsiderately  by  you,  nor  to  be  treated  in  a  like 
manner." 

"  I  can  bequeath  my  money  to  the  hospital." 

"  To  this  remark  I  have  only  one  answer,"  replied 
the  Doctor.  "  You  yourself  do  not  believe  that  this 
consideration  influences  my  actions." 

"  Unfortunately  not,"  replied  Hummel  ;  "  you  are 
both  unpractical  people.  So  you  hope  that  I  will  at 
last  give  you  my  blessing  without  an  elopement  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do  hope  it,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  "How- 
ever you  may  wish  to  appear  to  me,  I  trust  that 
the  goodness  of  your  heart  will  be  greater  than  your 
aversion." 

"  Do  not  count  upon  my  indulgence,  Doctor.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  shall  ever  prepare  a  marriage-feast 
for  you.  My  child  gives  herself  with  confidence  into 
your  hands;  take  her." 

"  No,  Mr.  Hummel,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  shall 
not  do  it." 
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"  Has  my  daughter  sunk  so  much  in  value  because 
she  is  ready  to  become  your  wife  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hum- 
mel, bitterly,  and  with  a  rough  voice.  "The  poor  girl 
has  acquired  some  notions  among  her  learned  ac- 
quaintances, which  do  not  suit  the  simple  life  of  her 
father." 

"  That  is  unjust  towards  us  all,  and  also  towards 
our  absent  friends,"  said  the  Doctor,  indignantly. 
"What  now  distracts  Laura  is  only  a  petty  enthusiasm; 
there  is  still  in  her  some  of  the  childish  poetry  of  her 
early  girlhood.  He  who  loves  her  may  have  perfect 
confidence  in  her  pure  soul.  Only  in  one  respect  must 
he  maintain  a  firm  judgment  in  dealing  with  her;  he 
must  here  and  there  exercise  a  mild  criticism.  But  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  the  love  of  her  pure  heart  if  I 
should  agree  to  a  hasty  proceeding,  which  would  at  a 
later  period  occasion  her  pain.  Laura  shall  not  do 
what  is  unbecoming  to  her." 

"  So  that  is  Hindoo,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel ;  "  there 
is  a  spark  of  sound  common  sense  in  your  Botocudens 
and  Brahmins.  Do  your  learned  books  also  find  an 
excuse  for  a  daughter  not  feeling  happy  in  the  house 
of  her  parents  ?" 

"  That  is  your  fault  alone,  Mr.  Hummel,"  replied 
the  Doctor. 

"  Oho!  "  said  Mr.  Hummel;  "so  that's  it." 

"  Forgive  me  my  plain  speaking,"  continued  the 
Doctor.  "  It  is  the  fashion  of  Laura's  father  to  play 
the  tyrant  a  little  in  his  family,  in  spite  of  all  his  love 
for  them.  Laura  has  from  her  childhood  been  accus- 
tomed to  view  your  strange  nature  with  fear  ;  therefore 
she  does  not  form  the  impartial  conception  of  your 
character,  nor  feel  the  pleasure  in  your  mischievous 
humors  that  those  not  so  intimately  acquainted  enjoy. 
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If  you  had  seen  Laura's  transport  when  I  made  known 
to  her  what  you  had  done  for  my  father,  you  would 
never  doubt  her  heart.  Now  she  is  overcome  with 
anguish  about  our  future.  But  you  may  be  as- 
sured, if  Laura  were  to  give  in  to  her  fancy  and  sep- 
arate herself  from  her  parents'  house,  she  would  soon 
feel  gnawing  repentance  and  longing  for  her  parents. 
Therefore,  the  man  for  whom  she  would  now  make 
this  sacrifice  acts  not  only  honorably,  but  also  pru- 
dently, in  resisting  it." 

Mr.  Hummel  looked  fiercely  at  the  Doctor. 

"  There  is  the  old  bear  tied  to  a  stake,  the  young 
puppies  pull  at  his  fur,  and  the  cocks  crow  over  his 
head.  Take  warning  by  my  fate  ;  under  all  circum- 
stances avoid  having  female  offspring."  He  put  his 
hand  upon  the  gloves,  packed  them  up  again,  smoothed 
the  paper,  and  shut  them  in  his  writing-desk.  "Thus 
shall  I  lock  up  again  my  unnatural  child  ;  for  the  rest 
I  remain  your  devoted  servant.  So  your  old  Hindoos 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  droll  screech-owl,  and  a  jolly  bon- 
vivant  to  strangers.  Is  that  your  opinion  of  my  natural 
propensities  ?" 

"  You  are  not  quite  so  innocent,"  replied  the  Doc- 
tor, with  a  bow.  "  To  me  you  have  been  always  par- 
ticularly rude." 

"There  is  no  one  I  would  rather  wrangle  with  than 
with  you,"  acknowledged  Mr.  Hummel. 

The  Doctor  bowed,  and  said: 

"  When  you  play  with  other  men  as  with  cats,  they 
only  bear  such  treatment  because  they  perceive  good 
intentions  under  your  cross-grained  exterior.  I  can 
say  this  to  you,  because  I  am  one  of  the  few  men  to 
whom  you  have  shown  real  dislike  ;  and,  as  you  are 
also  obstinate,  I  know  very  well  that  I  shall  still  have 
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to  have  many  a  tilt  with  you,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
how  it  will  end  between  us.  That,  however,  does  not 
prevent  my  acknowledging  the  bitter  amiability  of  your 
nature." 

"  I  object  to  any  further  enlightenment  as  to  my 
real  character,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hummel.  "You  have 
a  disagreeable  way  of  viewing  your  fellowmen  mi- 
croscopically. I  protest  against  your  painting  me  like 
a  flea  in  the  shadow  on  the  wall.  As  concerns  your 
proceedings  as  my  daughter's  lover,  I  am  content  with 
them.  You  do  not  choose  to  take  my  child  in  the  way 
in  which  she  is  to  be  had  ;  I  thank  you  for  your  scru- 
ples. In  this  matter  we  are  entirely  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  you  therefore  shall  not  have  her  at  all." 

The  Doctor  wished  to  interrupt  him,  but  Hummel 
waved  his  hand. 

"  All  further  talk  is  useless ;  you  renounce  my 
daughter,  but  you  preserve  the  esteem  of  her  father, 
and  you  have  moreover  the  feeling  of  acting  for  the 
best  for  Laura.  As  you  feel  such  great  uprightness, 
you  may  console  yourself  with  it.  You  will  devote 
yourself  to  celibacy,  and  I  should  envy  you,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  consideration  of  Madame  Hummel." 

"  This  will  not  avail,  Mr.  Hummel,"  replied  the 
Doctor;  "  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  renouncing 
Laura's  hand." 

"I  understand,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel;  "you  wish  to 
besiege  my  daughter  still,  from  across  the  street.  This 
quiet  pleasure  I  can,  unfortunately  no  longer  allow, 
for  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  Laura  must  at  some 
time  leave  my  house;  and  as  you  have  chosen  the  good 
opinion  of  the  father  rather  than  the  daughter,  we  will 
confer  on  this  point  in  mutual  understanding.  You 
are  mistaken  if  you  think  that  my  daughter  Laura  will 
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give  up  her  fancies  upon  wise  admonition.  Have  you 
not  sometimes  appealed  to  my  conscience  ?  It  was 
all  that  could  be  expected,  considering  your  age  ;  but 
it  has  been  of  no  avail  with  me.  It  will  be  the  same 
with  this  obstinate  child.  Therefore  I  am,  as  a  father, 
of  opinion  that  we  must  give  in  to  a  certain  degree  to 
the  folly  of  my  child.  Consider  how  far  you  can  go  to 
please  us.  She  wishes  to  join  the  Professor's  wife. 
She  shall  not  go  to  this  capital  where  my  lodger  has 
no  home,  but  she  has  frequently  been  invited  to  Biel- 
stein." 

The  Doctor  answered: 

"  I  have  urgent  reasons  for  going  to  my  friend 
during  the  next  few  days.  I  will  gladly  make  a  detour 
by  Bielstein,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  accompany  Laura 
on  this  journey,  I  shall  make  no  secret  of  its  purpose, 
— and  least  of  all  to  my  parents." 

"  This  elopement  is  so  shabby  that,  were  I  a  girl, 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  taking  part  in  it.  But  one 
must  not  expect  too  much  of  you.  I  will  not  be  at 
home  when  this  departure  takes  place:  you  see,  that  is 
natural.  I  have  already  made  my  plans  concerning  my 
child's  future.  I  give  her  over  to  you  for  the  journey 
with  confidence." 

"  Mr.  Hummel,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  disquieted, 
"  I  ask  for  still  greater  confidence.  How  have  you 
decided  concerning  Laura's  future?" 

"  As  you  have  determined  to  show  me  such  respect, 
I  beg  you  will  be  content  with  the  confidential  inti- 
mation, that  I  have  no  intention  of  making  you  any 
such  communication.  You  preserve  my  esteem,  and 
I  my  daughter.  My  compact  is  concluded." 

"  But  the  compact  is  not  quite  satisfactory  to  me, 
Mr.  Hummel,"  answered  the  Doctor. 
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"  Hold  your  tongue.  If  in  consequence  of  this 
agreement  you  resume  your  theatrical  career,  I  should 
advise  you  never  to  act  the  role  of  lover.  The  audiences 
will  run  out  of  all  the  doors.  Do  I  treat  people  like 
cats?- -So  I  treated  your  father  and  his  flowers  this 
morning.  You  can  give  him  an  intimation  of  that.  My 
wife  has  plucked  to-day  a  few  roosters  for  my  birth- 
day; if  roasting  these  namesakes  of  yours  does  not 
excite  painful  feelings  in  you,  it  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  see  you  at  dinner.  You  will  not  be  under  the  em- 
barrassment of  having  to  talk  only  to  my  daughter, 
for  the  family  clown  is  invited:  he  will  keep  up  the  con- 
versation—you may  be  silent.  Good  morning,  Doctor." 

The  Doctor  again  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him. 
Mr.  Hummel  shook  it,  grumbling  all  the  while.  When 
he  was  again  alone  in  his  office  the  melody  of  the  old 
Dessauer  again  sounded  in  the  narrow  room,  now 
brisk  and  hearty.  Then,  soon  after,  Mr.  Hummel  broke 
forth  with  the  second  of  the  two  airs — "  the  Dear 
Violet" — to  which  he  had  recourse  when  in  an  un- 
constrained humor.  At  last  he  mixed  up  the  drum- 
ming of  the  Dessauer  with  "  the  Dear  Violet  "  in  an 
artistic  medley.  The  book-keeper,  who  knew  that  this 
pot  pourri  betokened  a  state  of  the  highest  spring 
warmth,  popped  his  face,  smiling  respectfully,  into  the 
office. 

"  You  may  come  to  dinner  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Hum- 
mel, graciously. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
OLD    ACQUAINTANCES. 

SINCE  the  conversation  upon  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  Sovereign  had  withdrawn  for  a  few  days  from 
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his  Court.  He  was  ill.  His  nervous  prostration,  as 
the  physicians  declared,  was  the  usual  consequence  of 
a  cold.  .Only  a  few  privileged  persons—  among  them 
Master  Knips  —  had  access  to  him  during  this  time, 
and  they  had  no  cause  to  rejoice  in  their  confidential 
position,  for  it  was  difficult  to  deal  with  the  princely 
invalid. 

To-day  the  Sovereign  was  sitting  in  his  study  ;  be- 
fore him  stood  an  old  official,  with  a  weazen  face,  re- 
porting the  daily  occurrences  of  the  capital,  opinions 
which  were  expressed  in  public  places  concerning  the 
Sovereign  and  his  illustrious  house,  small  scandalous 
family  anecdotes,  also  observations  that  had  been 
made  in  the  palace  to  which  the  Princess  had  gone 
within  the  last  few  days,  and  the  persons  she  had  seen 
there.  Prince  Victor  paid  daily  visits  to  the  Baroness 
Hallstein,  and  passed  the  evening  with  the  officers  of 
his  former  regiment;  he  had  returned  unexpectedly 
that  morning. 

"How  do  things  go  on  in  the  Pavilion?"  asked  the 
Sovereign. 

"  According  to  the  account  of  the  lackey,  there 
have  been  no  visitors  from  the  city,  nor  any  letters  ; 
everything  as  usual  in  the  afternoon.  When  the 
strangers  were  sitting  in  front  of  the  door,  the  lady 
had  spoken  of  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  but  her  hus- 
band replied  that  there  could  be  no  thought  of  it  until 
he  had  finished  his  business.  Then  there  had  been  an 
uncomfortable  silence.  In  the  evening  both  attended 
the  theatre." 

The  Sovereign  nodded,  and  dismissed  the  official. 
As  he  sat  alone,  he  pushed  his  chair  against  the  wall, 
and  listened  to  the  sound  of  a  small  bell  which,  from 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  was'scarcely  audible;  he 
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hastily  opened  the  door  of  a  niche  in  the  wall,  and 
took  out  the  letters  which  a  confidential  secretary 
had  sent  up  through  a  tube  from  the  lower  story. 
There  were  various  handwritings  :  he  passed  quickly 
through  the  contents.  At  last  he  held  a  bundle 
of  children's  letters  in  his  hand.  Again  he  laughed.  "  So 
the  great  ball  has  burst  already."  His  countenance 
became  serious.  "  A  genuine  peasant,  he  has  no  sense 
for  the  honor  of  having  the  top-boots  of  a  prince  among 
his  fields."  He  took  another  letter.  "  The  Hered- 
itary Prince  to  his  sister.  It  is  the  first  letter  of  the 
pious  John  Patmos,  saying  nothing,  as  if  it  had  been 
written  for  me.  That  may  possibly  be  so.  The  con- 
tents are  scanty  and  cold.  He  expresses  the  wish  that 
his  sister  also  may  pass  a  pleasant  time  in  the  country. 
We  wish  the  same,"  he  continued,  with  good  humor ; 
"  she  may  pluck  flowers  and  talk  with  scholars  about 
the  virtues  of  Roman  ladies.  This  wish  shall  be 
fulfilled  by  all  parties."  He  laid  the  letters  back  in 
the  niche,  and  pressed  a  spring  in  the  floor  with  his 
foot  ;  there  was  a  slight  rustling  in  the  wall,  and  the 
packet  glided  down. 

The  Sovereign  raised  himself  from  his  chair  and 
walked  about  the  room. 

"  My  thoughts  hover  restlessly  about  this  man.  I 
have  received  him  with  complaisance;  I  have  even 
treated  his  insane  hopes  with  the  greatest  considera- 
tion, and  yet  this  unpractical  dreamer  mocks  at  me. 
Why  did  he  make  this  insidious  attack  on  me  ?  He 
did  it  with  the  malicious  penetration  of  a  diseased 
person,  who  knows  better  than  a  sound  one  what  is  de- 
ficient in  another.  His  prating  was  half  vague  reflec- 
tion and  half  the  silly  cunning  of  a  fool  who  also  car- 
ries about  him  a  worm  in  his  brain.  It  does  not  mat- 
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ter :  we  know  one  another,  as  the  Augur  knew  his 
colleagues.  Between  us  a  family  hatred  burns,  such 
as  can  only  exist  between  relations — an  enduring, 
thorough  hatred,  which  conceals  itself  beneath  smiles 
and  polite  bows.  Trick  for  trick,  my  Roman  cousin. 
You  seek  a  manuscript  which  lies  concealed  with  me, 
but  I  something  else,  which  you  would  withhold  from 
me." 

He  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked  timidly 
towards  the  door  ;  then  put  his  hand  into  a  pile  of 
books,  and  drew  out  a  translation  of  Tacitus.  He 
tapped  the  book  with  his  finger. 

"He  who  wrote  this  was  also  diseased.  He  spied 
incessantly  into  the  souls  of  his  masters  ;  their  pictures 
so  filled  his  fancy,  that  the  Roman  people  and  the 
millions  of  other  men  appeared  unimportant  to  him : 
he  suspected  every  step  of  his  rulers,  yet  neither  he 
nor  his  generation  could  do  without  them.  He  gazed 
at  them  as  on  suns,  the  eclipse  of  which  he-  investi- 
gated, and  which  reflected  their  light  on  him,  the  little 
planet.  He  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  order 
of  things ;  and  that  to  every  human  mind  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  But  he  had  wit  enough  to  see 
that  his  masters  became  diseased  through  the  miser- 
able meanness  of  those  like  himself,  and  his  best  policy 
was  that  of  the  old  High  Steward,  to  bear  all  with  a 
silent  obeisance." 

He  opened  the  leaves. 

"  Only  one,  whom  he  has  included  in  his  book," 
he  began  again,  "was  a  man,  whom  it  moves  one  to 
read  about.  This  was  the  gloomy  majesty  of  Tiberius  : 
he  knew  the  rabble,  and  despised  them,  till  the  miserable 
slaves  at  last  placed  him  among  the  madmen.  Do  you 
know,  Professor  Tacitus,  why  the  great  Emperor  be- 
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'  came  a  weak  fool  ?  No  one  knows  it — no  one  on  earth 
but  me,  and  those  like  me.  He  went  mad  because  he 
could  not  cease  to  be  a  man  of  feeling.  He  despised 
many  and  hated  many,  and  yet  he  could  not  do  without 
the  childish  feeling  of  loving  and  trusting.  A  common 
youth,  who  had  once  shown  him  personal  devotion, 
caught  hold  of  this  fancy  of  his  earthly  life,  and  dragged 
the  powerful  mind  down  with  him  into  the  dirt.  A 
miserable  weakness  of  heart  converted  the  stern  poli- 
tician of  Imperial  Rome  into  a  fool.  The  weak  feelings 
that  rise  up  in  lonely  hours  are  the  undoing  of  us  all ; 
indestructible  is  this  longing  for  a  pure  heart  and  a 
true  spirit — undying  the  seeking  after  the  ideal  con- 
dition of  man,  which  is  described  by  the  poet  and  be- 
lieved in  by  the  pedant."  He  sighed  deeply  ;  his  head 
sank  on  the  table  between  his  hands. 

There  was  a  slight  sound  at  the  door.  The  Sov- 
ereign started.  The  servant  announced — "  The  Grand 
Marshal  von  Bergau."  The  Grand  Marshal  entered. 

"The  Princess  inquired  at  what  hour  your  High- 
ness will  take  leave  of  her." 

"Take  leave?"  asked  the  Sovereign,  reflecting. 
"Why?" 

"Your  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  order  that  the 
Princess  shall  this  morning  go  to  her  summer  castle 
for  a  few  days." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  Sovereign.  "  I  am  well  to- 
day, dear  Bergau,  and  will  breakfast  with  the  Princess. 
Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  accompany  her?"  he 
asked,  kindly. 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  gracious  master  for  this 
favor,"  replied  the  Grand  Marshal,  honestly. 

"  What  lady  has  the  Princess  chosen  as  her  at- 
tendant ?" 
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"  As  your  Highness  has  given  her  the  choice,  she 
has  decided  upon  Lady  Gottlinde." 

"  I  agree  to  that,"  said  the  Sovereign  graciously. 
The  good  Lady  Gottlinde  may  be  invited  to  break- 
fast, and  you  yourself  may  come  also,  that  I  may  see 
you  all  once  more  about  me  before  the  journey.  I 
have  one  more  thing  to  say.  Mr  Werner  will  follow 
you  ;  he  wishes  to  examine  the  rooms  and  chests  of 
the  castle  for  his  scientific  purposes.  Render  him 
assistance  in  every  way,  and  show  him  the  greatest 
attention.  I  havealsoaconfidentialcommissionforyou." 

The  Grand  Marshal  made  a  piteous  face,  which 
plainly  indicated  a  protest. 

"  I  wish  to  win  for  us  this  distinguished  man," 
continued  the  Sovereign.  "  Sound  him  as  to  what 
place  or  distinction  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  I 
wish  you  to  observe  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  keep 
him." 

The  Grand  Marshal,  much  discomposed,  answered: 

"  I  assure  your  Highness,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
that  I  know  how  to  value  your  confidence,  yet  this 
commission  fills  me  with  consternation  ;  for  it  exposes 
me  to  the  danger  of  exciting  the  displeasure  of  my 
gracious  master.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  remark- 
ing that  one  cannot  count  upon  gratitude  from  these 
people." 

"  You  must  not  offer  him  anything  ;  only  endeavor 
to  make  him  express  some  wish,"  replied  the  Sov- 
ereign dryly." 

"  But  if  this  wish  should  exceed  the  bounds  of 
moderation?"  asked  the  Marshal  hesitatingly. 

"Take  care  not  to  object  to  it  ;  leave  it  to  me  to 
decide  whether  I  consider  it  immoderate.  Send  me 
a  report  immediately." 
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The  Sovereign  gave  the  signal  of  dismissal ; 
watched  sharply  his  bow  and  departure,  and  looked 
after  the  departing  gentleman  and  gravely  shook  his 
head. 

"  He  is  not  old,  and  yet  the  curse  has  overtaken 
him  ;  he  becomes  grotesque.  Here  is  another  riddle  of 
human  nature  for  you  learned  gentlemen  :  the  person 
who  has  every  hour  to  control  his  countenance  and  man- 
ner, to  whom  the  most  rigid  tact  and  correct  forms  are 
necessary  in  his  daily  intercourse,  should,  just  when  he 
becomes  older,  lose  this  best  acquisition  of  his  life,  and 
become  troublesome  by  his  weak  chattering  and  un- 
restrained egotism.  You  know  how  to  answer,  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  why  your  service,  clever  man,  grad- 
ually made  your  servants  caricatures  of  your  own 
character  ?  Now  they  have  revenged  themselves  on 
you  ;  it  is  all  right.  There  is  a  desperate  rationality 
in  the  links  of  the  world.  O  misery,  misery,  that  we 
should  both  have  so  little  cause  to  rejoice  at  it !" 

He  groaned,  and  again  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 

*  * 

Shortly   after   Use   received  the  latest  letters   from 
home. 

"  How  can  the  four-leaved  clover  be  lost  out  of  a 
well  closed  letter  ?"  she  asked  her  husband.  "  Luise, 
on  her  birthday,  found  some  clover  leaves  and  sent 
them  in  her  former  letter,  to  bring  you  good  luck. 
The  child  is  just  at  the  age  in  which  such  nonsense 
gives  pleasure.  The  dried  clover  was  not  in  her  let- 
ter, and  as  she  is  careless,  I  scolded  her  for  it  in  my 
answer.  To-day  she  assures  me  that  she  put  them 
into  the  envelope  the  last  thing." 

"  It  may  have  fallen  out  when  you  opened  the  let- 
ter," said  the  Professor  consolingly. 
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"  My  father  is  not  contented  with  us,"  continued 
Use,  discomposed  ;  "he  does  not  like  it  that  the  Prince 
has  come  into  the  vicinity  ;  he  fears  distraction  in  the 
farm  and  gossip.  Yet  why  should  people  gossip  ? 
Clara  is  still  half  a  child,  and  the  prince  does  not  live 
upon  our  estate.  There  is  a  dark  cloud  over  every- 
thing," she  said  ;  "  the  light  of  the  dear  sun  has  ceased 
to  shine.  Nothing  but  disturbances,  the  Sovereign  , 
ill,  and  our  Hereditary  Prince  vanishes  as  if  swept 
away  by  a  storm.  How  could  he  go  away  without 
bidding  us  good-bye?  I  cannot  set  my  mind  to  rest 
as  to  that ;  for  we  have  not  deserved  it  of  him,  nor  of 
his  courtly  Chamberlain.  I  fear  he  does  not  go  into 
the  country  willingly;  and  he  is  angry  with  me,  Felix, 
because  I  said  something  about  it.  No  good  will  come 
of  it,  and  it  makes  me  heavy  at  heart." 

"  If  this  trouble  leaves  you  any  thought  for  the  af- 
fairs of  other  people,"  began  the  Professor,  gaily, 
"  you  must  allow  me  a  small  share.  I  think  I  have 
found  the  hidden  castle  which  I  have  so  long  sought. 
I  see  from  this  chronicle  that  in  the  last  century  the 
country  seat  to  which  the  Princess  is  going  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  forest.  I  hear  that  in  this  remote  place 
much  old  household  rubbish  is  preserved.  I  feel  like 
a  child  on  the  eve  of  its  birthday.  I  have  made 
known  my  wishes  to  fate,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
hour  when  the  present  shall  come  to  me,  I  feel  the 
same  heart-beating  expectation  which  scares  away 
sleep  from  the  boy.  It  is  childish,  Use,"  he  continued, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  his  wife,  "  I  know  it  is  ;  but 
have  patience  with  me  ;  I  have  long  wearied  you  with 
my  dreams,  but  now  it  will  come  to  an  end.  The  hope 
indeed  will  not  come  to  an  end,  but  this  is  the  last 
place  I  have  any  reason  to  search  for  it." 

r  ) 
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"  But  if  it  should  again  happen  that  you  do  not 
find  the  book  ?"  asked  Use,  sorrowfully,  holding  his 
hand. 

A  gloomy  expression  came  over  the  Professor's 
face  ;  he  turned  around  abruptly,  and  said,  harshly  : 

"  Then  I  shall  seek  further.  If  Fritz  had  but 
come !" 

"  Was  he  to  come  ?"  asked  Use,  with  surprise. 

"  I  have  requested  him  to  do  so,"  replied  her  hus- 
band. "  He  answered  that  his  father's  business  and 
his  relations  with  Laura  prevented  him.  To  him  also 
it  appears  that  a  crisis  is  impending  ;  he  has  suspi- 
cions with  respect  to  the  specification  that  I  found 
here,  which  I  consider  unfounded." 

"  Oh,  that  he  were  with  us!"  said  Use  ;  "  I  long  for 
a  friendly  face,  like  one  who  has  for  many  days  been 
traveling  through  a  desert  wilderness." 

The  Professor  pointed  towards  the  window. 

"This  wilderness  looks  tolerably  humanized,  and  a 
visitor,  such  as  you  desire,  seems  already  coming  up 
to  the  house." 

Use  heard  the  rumble  of  wheels  coming  along  the 
gravel  of  the  castle  road.  A  carriage  stopped  be- 
fore the  Pavilion,  and  the  country  coachman  cracked 
his  whip.  The  servants  hastened  to  the  door  ;  Gabriel 
opened  the  carriage  door  ;  a  little  lady  descended, 
gave  a  parcel  to  the  lackey  and  a  bandbox  to  Gabriel, 
and  called  out  to  the  coachman  to  inquire  about  put- 
ting up  the  horses.  She  hastily  ascended  the  steps,  and, 
as  she  did  so,  gazed  on  the  paintings  and  carved  scrolls. 

"This  is  a  great  pleasure,  Mrs.  Rollmaus,"  ex- 
claimed Use,  delighted,  meeting  her  at  the  door. 

The  Professor  hastened  to  the  stranger  and  offered 
her  his  arm. 
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"  My  dear  Use,"  cried  the  little  lady  ;  "  revered 
and  highly  honored  Professor,  here  I  am.  As  Roll- 
maus  has  been  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
an  estate  in  the  neighborhood,  in  trust  for  a  nephew, 
and  as  he  has  had  to  travel  into  this  country  to  put 
things  in  order,  and  will  stop  only  a  short  time,  I 
thought  I  would  take  the  pleasure  of  paying  you  a  visit. 
Your  father,  brothers,  and  sisters  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you.  Clara  isgrowing  up  the  very  image  of  you." 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  Use  ;  you  yourself  are 
the  best  greeting  from  home." 

Mrs.  Rollmaus  stopped  at  the  door. 

"  Only  a  moment,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  bandbox. 

"You  come  to  old  friends." 

"  You  must  allow  me  however,  that  I  may  not  dis- 
grace this  princely  house." 

Mrs.  Rollmaus  was  taken  into  an  adjoining  room, 
the  bandbox  opened,  and,  after  the  best  cap  was  put 
on,  as  well  as  white  collar  and  cuffs,  the  learned  lady 
floated  into  the  sitting-room  with  Use. 

"Magnificent,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  with  admi- 
ration at  the  ceiling,  where  the  god  of  love  held  out 
to  her  his  bunches  of  poppies.  "One  can  see  at  once 
by  the  cross-bow  that  it  is  a  Cupid  ;  one  frequently 
sees  them  on  gingerbread  figures,  where  they  stand 
between  two  burning  hearts.  Dear  Professor,  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  again,  and  in  such  surroundings, 
is  truly  very  great.  I  have  long  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  this  hour,  when  I  could  express  to  you  my 
thanks  for  the  last  book  you  sent  me,  in  which  I  have 
gotten  as  far  as  the  Reformation.  Rollmaus  would 
gladly  have  come  with  me,  but  he  has  business  to  at- 
tend to  in  the  distillery  on  account  of  the  old  boiler, 
which  must  be  removed." 
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During  this  speech  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Rollmaus  wan- 
dered inquisitively  into  every  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Who  would  have  thought,  dear  Use,  that  you  and 
the  Professor  would  have  come  into  friendly  relations 
with  our  princely  personages?  I  must  confess  to  you 
that  I  have  already  looked  about  me  in  driving  here 
for  the  princely  court-yard,  which,  however,  probably 
lies  on  the  other  side,  as  I  see  only  gardens  here." 

"There  are  no  offices  at  the  castle,"  explained  Use, 
"  only  the  stable  and  the  large  kitchen  have  remained." 

"They  say  there  are  six  cooks,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Rollmaus,  "who  are  all  great  head-cooks;  although  I 
do  not  know  for  what  other  part  of  the  human  body 
they  could  be  cooking.  But  the  originalities  of  a  Court 
are  very  great, — amongst  which  are  the  silver-cleaners, 
who,  I  verily  believe,  do  not  do  their  duty  ;  at  least, 
the  small  coin  in  our  country  is  very  dirty,  and  a  great 
scouring  day  would  be  necessary  for  them.  They  say 
that  the  young  Prince  has  now  gone  to  the  Chief  For- 
ester's lodge.  Our  Chief  Forester  is  fully  occupied  ; 
he  grumbles  over  this  royal  quartering,  and  has  or- 
dered himself  a  new  uniform." 

Shebecameserious  and  thoughtful,  and  thereensued 
an  awkward  pause,  during  which  she  rubbed  her  nose, 
looked  at  Use  good-humoredly,  and  pressed  her  hand. 

"  There  appears  to  be  a  storm  coming,"  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  low  tone,  "  and  the  country  gentlemen  com- 
plain that  the  spring  grub  has  eaten  the  rapeseed. 
Here,  indeed,  it  seems  like  a  paradise,  although  I 
hope  that  no  wild  beasts  rove  about  here,  and  it  is 
not  the  season  to  pluck  the  apples  from  the  trees  with 
pleasure.  Something  seems  to  have  turned  up  in  the 
capital  which  is  very  remarkable  ;  for  as  I  came  to  the 
estate  with  Rollmaus,  the  Inspector  told  me  of  a  fortune- 
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teller  who  prophesied  wonderful  things  of  the  people  of 
this  city.     Do  you  know  anything  certain  about  her?" 

"  We  have  few  acquaintances,"  answered  Use;  "  we 
only  get  news  from  the  papers." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  something  about  that 
person,  for  I  have  latterly  begun  the  study  of  phren- 
ology ;  and  I  hear,  dear  Professor,  that  these  investi- 
gations are  much  combated.  I  do  not  myself  feel  sure' 
about  them.  I  have  examined  the  head  of  Rollmaus, 
and  am  surprised  to  see  how  much  the  bump  of  de- 
struction is  developed  behind  his  ear,  though  he  is  an- 
noyed at  every  cup-handle  the  maid  servants  break. 
Nevertheless,  dear  Professor,  I  find  the  powers  of 
thought  shown  upon  your  brow.  The  bumps  are  very 
large,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  un- 
becoming to  you.  But  to  return  to  the  fortune-teller. 
She  told  the  Inspector  that  he  was  married,  and  had 
two  children,  and  that  his  wife  was  dead,  and  that  he 
wished  to  take  another,  who  would  add  two  more. 
This  is  all  correct,  for  he  is  again  courting.  Now,  I 
ask  you,  how  could  this  person  know  it?  " 

"Perhaps  she  knows  the  Inspector  ?"  replied  the 
Professor,  rummaging  among  his  papers.  "  I  advise 
you  not  to  confide  in  her  art,  and  1  do  not  recommend 
to  you  the  study  of  phrenology.  But  now  let  us  know 
how  long  you  can  remain  with  us.  I  am  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Museum,  and  hope  to  find  you  on  my  return." 

"  I  can  remain  a  few  hours,"  said  Mrs.  Rollmaus. 
"  I  have  three  miles  to  go,  but  the  roads  here  are  bet- 
ter than  with  us.  Although  now  our  highway  is  being 
built,  and  the  road  commissioners  already  go  along  it 
to  the  town  of  Rossau.  Only  think,  dear  Use,  the 
stone  bridge  between  your  estate  and  the  town  is 
already  pulled  down,  but  they  have  put  up  a  tempo- 
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rary  one  in  its  stead.  For  a  few  hours,  then,  I  beg  of 
you  to  be  satisfied  with  my  company." 

The  Professor  went  away  ;  the  ladies  talked  con- 
fidentially over  the  family  at  home,  during  which  Mrs. 
Rollmaus  could  not  entirely  give  up  her  scientific  inves- 
tigations ;  for,  in  the  middle  of  the  conversation,  she  put 
her  fingers  on  Use's  temples,  and  begged  permission 
to  feel  the  crown  of  her  head  ;  whereupon  she  said, 
with  much  delight,  "  There  is  much  sincerity  there,  as 
I  should  have  supposed."  She  then  looked  signifi- 
cantly at  Use.  She  was  loquacious  and  flippant,  but 
she  showed  a  degree  of  restraint  which  Use  attributed 
to  the  strangeness  of  the  place. 

After  Mrs.  Rollmaus  had  admired  the  dwelling, 
criticized  the  pictures,  and  felt  the  texture  of  the  fur- 
niture coverings,  Use  pointed  to  the  sun,  which  was 
breaking  through  the  clouds,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  walk  out  into  the  park.  Mrs.  Rollmaus  as- 
sented with  pleasure,  and  Use  had  much  to  do  to  an- 
swer the  questions  of  the  excitable  lady.  Then  they 
came  to  a  part  of  the  grounds  which  served  as  a 
promenade  at  this  hour  for  the  ladies  and  people  of 
the  city.  "  What  a  surprise,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roll- 
maus, suddenly  seizing  Use's  arm,  "  the  princely  liv- 
ery." At  a  turn  in  the  path,  the  hat  of  a  lackey  be- 
came visible  ;  the  Princess,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Gottlinde  and  Prince  Victor,  came  directly  towards 
them.  Amidst  the  respectful  greetings  of  the  prom- 
enaders,  the  princely  party  approached.  Use  stepped 
aside,  and  curtsied.  The  Princess  stopped.  "We  were 
on  the  point  of  calling  on  you,"  she  began,  kindly  ; 
"  my  brother  was  obliged  to  leave  suddenly  ;  he  will 
have  told  your  father  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  could 
not  take  any  messages  from  you  to  your  family."  She 
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gave  a  passing  look  at  Mrs.  Rollmaus,  who  was  sup- 
porting herself  with  both  her  hands  on  her  umbrella, 
bending  her  head  forward,  not  to  lose  a  syllable  that 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  princely  lady.  Use  mentioned 
her  name. 

"  A  kind  friend  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rossau, 
who  is  spending  a  few  days  near  here." 

Mrs.  Rollmaus  ducked  down  very  low,  and,  almost 
unconscious  from  terror,  said  :  "It  is  only  three  miles 
from  here,  in  Toadville  ;  although,  if  I  may,  by  your 
Highness's  permission,  be  graciously  allowed  to  say  so, 
there  are  no  more  toads  there  than  in  any  other  re- 
spectable place." 

"  You  are  taking  a  walk,"  said  the  Princess,  to 
Use,  "  will  you  accompany  me  a  little  way  ? "  She 
beckoned  Use  to  her  side,  placing  herself  between  her 
and  the  lady  in  waiting.  Prince  Victor  remained  be- 
hind with  Mrs  Rollmaus. 

"  So  toads  are  not  pastured  on  your  estate?"  began 
the  Prince. 

"  No,  my  gracious  —  — ,"  replied  Mrs.  Rollmaus, 
embarrassed,  supporting  herself  on  her  umbrella.  "  I 
do  not  really  know  what  is  the  right  title  to  address 
you  with." 

"  Prince  Victor,"  replied  the  young  gentleman, 
carelessly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  this  honorable  name  does 
not  satisfy  me.  May  I  beg  to  know  the  other  title, 
similar  to  what,  in  the  case  of  pastors,  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  Very  Reverend  ?  For  to  offend  princely 
persons  would  not  be  pleasant,  and  I  am  not  convers- 
ant with  these  forms  of  address." 

"  High  and  honorable  lady,  you  may  call  me  High- 
ness ;  thus  we  shall  both  have  our  rights." 
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"  It  shall  be  as  you  command,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Rollmaus,  delighted. 

"  You  have  long  known  the  Professor's  wife  ?" 

"  From  her  childhood,"  explained  Mrs.  Rollmaus; 
"  I  was  a  friend  of  her  deceased  mother,  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  have  shared  both  happiness  and  sor- 
row with  our  dear  Use.  Prince  Victor,  it  is  impossible 
for  your  Highness  to  know  her  true  heart  as  well  as 
we  do.  Latterly,  through  her  learned  acquaintances, 
she  has  come  into  another  atmosphere  ;  but  long 
before  her  betrothal  it  was  clear  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  match." 

"Good,"  said  the  Prince.  "  How  long  do  you  re- 
main in  the  neighborhood?" 

"  Only  until  the  end  of  the  week  ;  for  Rollmaus 
prefers  the  country  to  the  city,  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  ;  he  has  not  the  inclination  for  intellectual 
pursuits  by  which  I  am  inspired.  For  this  there  is 
more  opportunity  in  the  city,  although  one,  even  in 
the  country,  can  make  one's  observations  on  heads 
and  other  natural  objects." 

"  The  weather  is  changeable ;  is  your  carriage 
closed?"  interrupted  the  Prince. 

"  It  is  a  britscka,  with  a  leather  top  to  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Rollmaus.  "  I  must  honestly  avow  to  you  that 
it  has  been  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  me  that 
this  visit  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of  seeing  your 
Highness,  for  I  have  heard  very  much  of  you." 

"  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  you,"  replied  the 
Prince,  "  if  you  would  kindly  tell  me  what  you  have 
heard.  I  have  hitherto  believed  that  my  reputation 
was  not  by  any  means  so  bad  as  it  might  be." 

"  No  one,  however  noble  he  may  be,  can  escape 
calumny,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rollmaus,  eagerly  ;  "  they 
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talk  of  tricks.  I  fear  your  Highness  will  take  it  amiss 
if  I  mention  this  gossip." 

"  Tell  me  something  of  it,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"whatever  it  may  be." 

"They  maintain  that  your  Highness  is  convivial 
and  lives  quite  boisterously,  and  other  things  which  it 
would  be  unpleasant  for  me  to  repeat." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Prince,  cheerfully. 

"That  your  Highness  makes  fools  of  other  people." 

"  That  is  grievous,"  replied  the  Prince.  "  Is  your 
coachman  a  courageous  man  ?" 

"  He  is  somewhat  surly  even  with  Rollmaus,  who 
indulges  him  much." 

"Believe  me  Mrs.  Rollmau's,"  continued  the  Prince, 
"  it  is  a  sorrowful  business  to  be  a  prince.  -Disquiet 
from  morning  to  evening.  Every  one  will  have  some- 
thing, and  no  one  brings  anything  except  bills.  Thus  all 
gaiety  is  sacrificed,  one  becomes  sad,  and  slinks  about 
through  the  bushes.  My  favorite  recreation  is  a  little 
quiet  conversation  in  the  evening  with  my  old  nurse 
and  instructress,  the  widowed  Cliquot,  and  to  play  a 
little  'patience.'  Then  one  counts  the  good  works  that 
one  has  done  during  the  day,  sighs  that  they  are  so 
few,  and  looks  for  one's  boot-jack.  We  are  the  vic- 
tims of  our  position.  If  there  is  anything  I  envy  the 
Professor's  wife,  it  is  her  servant  Gabriel,  a  trust- 
worthy man,  whom  I  recommend  to  your  favorable 
attention." 

"  I  know  him,"  replied  Mrs.  Rollmaus ;  "  I  must 
acknowledge  that  the  autobiography  which  you  have 
given  me  agrees  with  all  that  I  have  discovered  from 
the  structure  of  your  Highness's  head,  so  far  as  your 
hat  does  not  deprive  one  of  the  sight  of  it,  which 
indeed  is  very  much  the  case." 
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"  I  would  be  thankful  to  my  cranium,"  muttered  the 
Prince,  "  if  it  would  lead  everyone  to  believe  my  words 
as  easily  as  you  do." 

"  As  long  as  I  live,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
souvenir  to  me,"  continued  Mrs.  Rollmaus,  with  an 
ambulatory  curtsy,  "  to  have  been  brought  by  accident 
to  this  intimate  intercourse  with  your  Highness,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  I  will,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  recall  to  myself  by  your  Highness's  picture,  which 
I  hope  may  be  had  in  the  shops.  I  shall  place  myself 
before  it  when  I  am  in  the  singular  number,  as  now 
my  son  Karl  does  with  his  grammar,  and  think  of  past 
hours." 

Prince  Victor  gave  Mrs.  Rollmaus  a  look  of  friendly 
benevolence. 

"  I  will  never  allow  you  to  buy  my  portrait.  I  beg 
permission  to  send  you  a  copy  as  a  remembrance.  It 
is,  unfortunately,  not  so  true  as  I  could  wish.  The 
painter  has  made  me  too  large,  and  I  am  not  quite 
content  with  the  costume  :  it  looks  like  a  clergyman's 
gown.  Meanwhile  I  beg  you  kindly  to  imagine  it 
without  this  superfluity.  Has  the  Chief  Inspector 
Rollmaus  good  horses?  Does  he  raise  them  himself? 

"  Always,  your  Highness,  he  is  famed  for  it  among 
the  neighbors." 

The  Prince  turned  with  fresh  interest  towards  the 
little  lady. 

"  Perhaps  one  could  transact  some  business  with 
him.  I  am  looking  out  for  some  strong  saddle-horses. 
What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  to  deal  with?"  he  asked, 
frankly. 

"He  is  a  very  sharp  tradesman,"  replied  Mrs. 
Rollmaus,  hesitatingly,  and  looking  at  the  Prince  with 
secret  pity.  "  He  is  considered  by  his  acquaintances 
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as  an  expert  in  horses,  and — and,  if  I  may  say  so — is 
rather  knowing." 

The  Prince  pursed  up  his  lips,  bringing  out  a  sound 
almost  like  a  suppressed  whistle. 

"  Then  he  is  very  unlike  the  highly  honored  lady, 
and  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  do  business  with  him. 
Would  it  not  give  the  Professor's  wife  .pleasure  to 
visit  you  for  a  few  days  in  the  village  of  toads?" 

"It  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  to  us,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Rollmaus,  "but  the  house  is  empty,  and 
is  not  furnished,  and  we  must  manage  as  best  we  can, 
and  the  victuals,  too,  as  a  rule,  are  cold." 

"Only  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  I  mean." 

Meanwhile  Use  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
Princess  through  the  groups  of  citizens  making  their 
obeisances,  but  her  heart  was  not  so  light  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Rollmaus.  The  Princess  spoke  kindly  to  her,  but 
upon  indifferent  suojects,  and  she  turned  frequently  to 
the  other  side  to  her  lady.  It  was  clearly  not  her  wish 
to  enter  into  more  conversation  with  Use  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Use  saw  clearly  that  it  was  a  show 
of  favor  before  the  world;  she  felt  the  intention  of  it, 
and  asked  herself  secretly  why  it  was  necessary,  and 
her  pride  revolted  at  this  graciousness,  which  did  not 
come  from  the  heart.  The  Princess  kept  Use  for  some 
time  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  promenade. 

"  I  leave  the  palace  to-day,"  said  the  Princess, 
"  and  go  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  into  the  country. 
Perhaps  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
there." 

At  parting  Prince  Victor  took  off  his  hat  politely, 
but  only  said  :  "  The  air  is  becoming  sultry." 

Use  brooded  over  this  little  incident  as  she  returned 
with  her  companion  to  the  Pavilion.  She  answered 
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the  animated  questions  of  Mrs.  Rollmaus  absent-mind- 
edly, and  only  gave  a  half-look  at  the  promenaders, 
many  of  whom  now  took  off  their  hats  to  her. 

Gabriel  had  prepared  some  coffee  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Rollmaus,  and  had  set  the  table  in  front  of  the 
door.  There  the  ladies  sat  down.  Mrs.  Rollmaus 
looked  ench'anted  at  the  blooming  azaleas,  praised  the 
cake  of  the  palace,  and  still  more  the  princely  person- 
ages, and  chatted  away  in  her  best  humor,  whilst 
Use  looked  seriously  down. 

"I  have  seen  some  of  the  princely  personages,  and 
I  should  now  like  to  see  the  fortune-teller.  It  is  re- 
markable, dear  Use,  that  my  valuable  connection  with 
the  Professor  always  brings  in  question  the  power  of 
soothsaying.  It  is  really  not  from  inconsiderate  cu- 
riosity that  I  wish  to  question  this  person.  It  is  no 
object  to  me  to  learn  about  my  future.  I  know  suffi- 
ciently how  this  will  all  be.  For  to  a  certain  extent  we 
live  under  natural  conditions  ;  first  the  children  come, 
then  they  grow  up,  one  becomes  older,  and  if  one  does 
not  die  too  young,  one  lives  a  little  longer.  That  has 
never  been  inscrutable  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  what  a 
person  could  now  discover  for  me.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  some  misfortune  that  would  come  to  pass,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  that  prophesied.  I  wish  it  only  for 
the  sake  of  instruction,  to  find  out  whether  such  a  per- 
son knows  more  than  we  others.  For  in  our  days 
there  are  doubts  about  the  powers  of  soothsaying,  and 
I  myself  have  never  had  a  presentiment,  except  once, 
when  I  had  the  toothache,  and  dreamt  that  I  smoked 
a  pipe,  which  took  place  and  had  a  nauseous  effect  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  called  wonderful." 

"  Perhaps  the  fortune-teller  knows  more  than  oth- 
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ers,"  replied  Use,  absently,  "because  she  has  somehow 
made  herself  acquainted  with  their  history." 

"  I  have  thought  of  something,"  cried  Mrs.  Roll- 
maus ;  "I  would  ask  her  about  the  silver  soup-ladle, 
which,  in  an  inexplicable  way,  disappeared  from  our 
kitchen." 

"What  will  the  lady  give  me  if  I  tell  her?  "  asked 
a  hollow  voice. 

Mrs.  Rollmaus  started.  At  the  corner  of  the  house 
stood  a  large  woman  behind  the  flower-pots  ;  from  her 
shoulders  hung  a  ragged  cloak,  her  head  was  covered 
with  a  dark  handkerchief,  from  under  which  two  flash- 
ing eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Rollmaus 
seized  Use's  arm,  and  cried  out,  terrified:  "There  is 
the  fortune-teller  herself,  dear  Use.  I  beg  your  ad- 
vice; shall  I  ask  her  ?  " 

The  woman  stepped  cautiously  from  behind  the 
plants,  placed  herself  in  front  of  Use,  and  raised  her 
handkerchief.  Use  rose  and  looked  annoyed  on  the 
sharp  features  of  the  withered  face. 

"  The  gipsy  !  "  she  exclaimed,  stepping  back. 

"  A  tinkering  woman  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rollmaus, 
displeased;  "the  secret  knowledge  of  such  as  she  is, 
is  connected  with  poultry-stealing,  and  worse  things. 
First  they  steal  and  conceal,  and  then  tell  where  the 
stolen  property  is." 

The  stranger  paid  no  attention  to  the  attack  of  Mrs. 
Rollmaus. 

"  You  have  hunted  my  people  like  the  foxes  in  the 
wood;  the  frost  has  killed  them;  your  watchmen  have 
imprisoned  them,  and  those  that  still  live  lie  within 
walls,  clinking  their  chains;  I  rove  alone  through  the 
country.  Do  not  think  of  what  was  done  by  the  men 
that  night,  think  only  of  what  I  predicted.  Has  it 
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not  come  to  pass  ?  You  look  on  the  stone  house  op- 
posite, and  you  see  how  slowly  he  comes  along  the 
gravel-path,  to  the  room  in  which  the  naked  boy 
hangs  on  the  ceiling." 

Use's  countenance  changed. 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean.  Only  one 
thing  I  see,  that  you  are  no  stranger  here." 

"  Many  years  have  my  feet  glided  through  the 
snow,"  continued  the  gipsy,  "  since  I  passed  through 
the  doors  of  these  black  creatures." 

She  pointed  to  the  angels  holding  tulip  wreaths. 

"  Now  disease  has  come  upon  me." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand: 

"  Give  to  the  sick  woman  of  the  high  road,  who 
once  went  on  the  same  path  that  you  are  now  tread- 
ing." 

The  color  rose  in  Use's  cheeks,  she  gazed  fixedly 
on  the  beggar  woman,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  not  money  that  I  want  from  you,"  continued 
the  gipsy.  "  Entreat  the  spirit  of  this  house  for  me, 
if  he  should  appear  to  you.  I  am  weary,  and  seek 
rest  for  my  head.  Tell  him  that  the  strange  woman 
on  whom  he  hung  this  token,"  she  pointed  to  her  neck, 
"begs  for  his  help." 

Use  stood  motionless;  her  cheeks  glowed  and  her 
eyes  flashed  angrily  on  the  woman. 

"What  will  you  give  to  find  your  silver  again  ?" 
asked  the  beggar,  in  an  altered  tone,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Rollmaus. 

"  So  you  are  the  fortune-teller  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Roll- 
maus, angrily,  "  and  not  a  penny  will  I  give  you. 
Any  one  who  examined  your  head  would  find  a  fine 
organism  there.  I  have  often  heard  such  gibberish. 
Away  with  you  before  the  police  come.  One  of  your 
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people  prophesied  to  my  head-maid  that  she  would 
marry  a  landed  proprietor,  and  I  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss her,  though  she  had  been  very  useful.  She 
began  to  attack  even  Rollmaus  himself,  although  he 
only  laughed  at  her.  Go,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you." 

"  Think  of  my  request,"  cried  the  stranger  to  Use. 
"  I  shall  return." 

The  gipsy  turned  away  and  disappeared  behind  the 
house. 

"They  are  scamps,"  said  Mrs.  Rollmaus,  deeply 
irritated.  '•'  Believe  nothing  of  what  they  say  to  you. 
This  one  talks  worse  nonsense  than  the  others.  I 
really  believe,  dear  Use,  you  take  to  heart  what  this 
beggar  woman  has  said." 

"  She  knows  this  house,  she  knew  well  what  she 
says,"  said  Use,  faintly. 

"Naturally,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rollmaus;  "  they  rove 
about  and  peep  through  all  the  crevices,  they  have  a 
good  memory  for  other  people's  business,  but  do  not 
remember  their  own  thievish  tricks.  I  have  a  great 
suspicion  of  her  as  regards  my  soup-ladle.  If  this  is 
the  famous  fortune-teller  I  am  so  disgusted  as  not  to 
care  to  make  any  further  inquiries.  Ah  !  and  you  also, 
I  see." 

"  I  know  the  woman,"  replied  Use;  "  she  belongs 
to  the  band  who  stole  our  children,  and  wounded  the 
arm  of  my  Felix.  Now  her  uncanny  figure  comes  be- 
fore me  like  a  spirit,  and  her  dark  words  excite  horror 
in  me.  She  threatens  to  return,  and  terror  seizes  me 
lest  this  woman  should  once  more  come  upon  me  una- 
wares. I  must  away  from  here." 

Use  hastened  into  the  house,  Mrs.  Rollmaus  fol- 
lowed her,  and  said,  kindly: 
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"  If  she  comes  again,  she  shall  be  sent  away.  The 
best  way  of  dealing  with  these  prognosticators  is  to 
imprison  them  with  bread  and  water." 

Use  stood  in  the  sitting-room  looking  ,  timidly 
about  her. 

"  He  who  hung  the  cross  upon  her  was  the  master 
of  this  castle;  and  when  she  spoke  those  wild  words 
to  me  at  the  gate  of  the  farm  yard,  she  did  not  mean 
my  Felix." 

"  She  meant  eight  shillings,  and  nothing  more," 
said  Mrs.  Rollmaus,  consolingly. 

"  How  dare  she  compare  my  life  with  hers  ?  How 
does  she  know  whether  the  lord  of  this  house  attends 
to  my  words  ?" 

Mrs.  Rollmaus  endeavored  in  vain  to  tranquilize 
her,  by  sensible  observations  upon  the  worthlessness 
of  these  female  vagabonds.  Use  looked  down,  with 
her  hands  folded,  and  the  consolatory  speeches  of  her 
worthy  friend  were  spoken  in  vain. 

Strange  voices  were  heard  in  the  house;  Gabriel 
opened  the  door,  and  announced  the  Intendant.  The 
old  man  entered  the  room  officiously  and  begged  to  be 
excused  for  the  interruption. 

"  My  most  gracious  master  has  commanded  me  to 
inquire  whether  a  strolling  woman  has  been  begging 
here.  She  has  slipped  into  the  castle,  obtained  access 
to  the  Princess,  and  frightened  her,  just  when  her 
Highness  was  departing  for  the  country.  His  High- 
ness wishes  to  warn  you  against  the  stranger — she  is 
a  dangerous  person." 

"She  was  here,"  replied  Use,  "and  talked  wildly; 
she  showed  that  she  knew  the  house." 

The  Intendant  looked  disturbed,  as  he  continued: 

"  A  long   time   ago,  her    Highness,  the    deceased 
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Princess,  took  compassion  on  a  gipsy  girl  whose 
mother  had  died  on  the  high  road.  She  had  the  crea- 
ture instructed,  and,  as  she  was  amusing,  and  seemed 
to  promise  well,  she  was  at  last  taken  into  the  castle 
and  employed  in  small  services;  but  she  has  badly  re- 
paid this  generous  treatment.  At  a  time  of  heavy  afflic- 
tion in  the  castle,  this  person  fell  back  into  the  habits  of 
her  childhood;  she  took  to  stealing,  and  disappeared. 
To-day,  one  of  the  servants  recognized  the  maiden  in 
this  strange  woman.  His  Highness,  the  gracious 
Prince,  who  is  ailing,  was  informed  of  this  by  his  valet 
and  was  much  excited  by  it.  Search  is  being  made 
through  all  the  streets  and  roads  for  the  stranger." 

The  old  man  took  leave.  Use  looked  gloomily  after 
him;  but  she  said  with  more  composure  to  Mrs.  Roll- 
maus: 

"This  accounts  for  the  language  of  the  stroller, 
which  sounded  different  to  that  of  begging  people  in 
general,  and  it  accounts  for  her  wish  to  receive  the 
pardon  of  the  Prince." 

But  now  Mrs.  Rollmaus  in  her  turn  became  de- 
pressed and  sad. 

"Ah,  dear  Use  !  if  the  witch  has  really  lived  here 
among  these  distinguished  people,  she  may  know  many 
things  that  have  happened  in  this  house;  for  people 
do  not  speak  well  of  it,  and  they  say  that  in  former 
times  princely  mistresses  lived  here.  The  house  is  not 
to  blame,  nor  are  we ;  it  is  only  because  the  Heredit- 
ary Prince  has  gone  to  your  father,  and  you  knew  him 
at  the  University,  that  people  shake  their  heads  at 
it ;  it  is  idle  gossip." 

"What  gossip?"  exclaimed  Ilse,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
seizing  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Rollmaus. 

"  They  say  that  you  are  the  cause  of  the  Hereditary 
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Prince  coming  into  our  country.  We  should  all  re- 
joice if  you  were  to  visit  your  father  before  you  jour- 
ney, as  was  intended  ;  but  I  really  believe,  as  long 
as  the  Prince  is  there,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
remain  here,  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  prudence,"  she  continued,  soothingly,  "and  you 
must  not  take  it  to  heart." 

Use  stood  silent  and  motionless;  Mrs.  Rollmaus 
continuing  her  comforting  words,  but  Use  scarcely 
seemed  conscious  of  them. 

It  is  not  safe,  Use,  to  teach  young  princes  to  use 
agricultural  machines,  and  to  fight  duels  ;  the  tuition 
fee  will  be  paid  you  doubly,  and  in  new  coin,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  courts. 

There  was  a  long  and  uneasy  silence  in  the  room. 
Use  looked  wildly  about  ;  then  she  took  a  cane  chair, 
and  placed  herself  opposite  to  Mrs.  Rollmaus,  and  her 
fingers  flew  over  her  work.  "  Do  not  let  us  talk  any 
more  of  such  calumnies,"  she  said.  "What  is  your 
son  Karl  doing?  are  you  satisfied  with  his  progress? 
and  how  does  he  get  on  with  the  pianoforte  ?  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  him  to  understand  something  about 
music." 

Mrs.  Rollmaus  recovered  her  spirits  talking  over 
the  dances  that  her  son  Karl  played  ;  she  chattered  on, 
and  Use  listened  silently,  counting  over  the  stitches 
in  her  colored  wool-work. 

The  Professor  returned,  and  shortly  after  the  car- 
riage drove  up.  Mrs.  Rollmaus  disappeared  into  the 
next  room  to  pack  up  her  cap  in  the  band-box,  and 
then  took  an  eloquent  leave  of  her  dear  friend,  the 
Professor.  Her  last.  words  to  Use  were: 

"  It  may  be  long  before  we  meet  again  ;  preserve 
your  friendship  for  me  even  though  I  am  far  from  you." 
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"  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  "solemn  words  of 
parting  our  neighbor  has  spoken  ?"  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor, astonished. 

"  They  mean  that  we  are  in  a  house,  to  be  within 
the  walls  of  which  fills  an  honest  woman  with  horror 
and  dread,"  answered  Use,  with  flashing  eyes;  "and 
they  mean  that  I  wish  to  go  away  from  here,  and  that 
it  is  time  for  you  to  take  away  your  wife  from  unwhole- 
some surroundings." 

She  told  him  breathlessly  what  Mrs.  Rollmaus  had 
related,  and  what  the  beggar-woman  had  suggested. 

"  I  am  ensnared,  Felix,"  she  exclaimed,  "  by  my 
own  fault,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  God  knows  that  in  my 
conduct  towards  the  young  Prince  I  had  no  thought 
of  bringing  your  wife  into  disrepute,  but  I  have  been 
imprudent,  and  I  am  suffering  for  it  horribly,  horribly  ! 
Now  I  understand  the  forebodings  which  have  tor- 
mented me  for  weeks  past.  If  you  love  me  take  me 
away  quickly  from  here,  the  ground  burns  beneath  my 
feet." 

A  sharp  pang  seized  the  Professor  as  he  saw  his 
wife  struggling  with  agony,  bitter  enough  to  stun  the 
.strongest  soul  of  woman,  and  to  crush  the  noblest 
powers  for  years. 

"It  is  as  repugnant  and  humiliating  to  me  as  to 
you  to  look  openly  upon  wickedness.  I  am  ready  to 
do  all  that  1  can  to  deliver  you  from  this  trouble.  Let 
us  calmly  consider  how  this  can  be  done.  You  can- 
not, in  such  a  state  of  passionate  feeling,  decide  what 
would  be  good  for  you,  for  your  judgment  is  not  un- 
biased enough  to  choose  your  own  course.  To  what 
old  house  that  a  tenant  rents  or  a  landlord  opens,  do 
not  painful  recollections  attach?  Even  he  who  lives 
a  simple  life  in  a  strange  neighborhood,  cannot  escape 
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the  attacks  of  idle  gossip.  Turn  away  your  thoughts 
from  that  common  woman.  It  would  not  become 
either  you  or  me  to  depart  like  fugitives  on  her  ac- 
count. What  have  we  done,  Use,  to  lose  our  self-re- 
spect ?  There  is  only  one  wise  method  of  dealing 
with  the  evil  work  of  foolish  and  perverse  accidents, 
to  go  forward  firmly  and  to  care  little  for  it.  Then 
the  dissonance  will  pass  away  and  perish  of  itself  in 
the  noise  of  daily  life.  Those  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  disturbed  by  it,  increase  it  by  their  own  sorrow. 
Suppose  that  we  were  suddenly  to  leave  this  house, 
you  would  carry  away  with  you  the  feeling  of  having 
left  like  one  who  had  been  conquered,  and  you  would 
be  incessantly  pursued  by  the  consciousness  of  a  dis- 
cordant murmur  behind  us  which  would  not  be  si- 
lenced." 

"  You  speak  coldly  and  wisely,"  exclaimed  Use, 
deeply  incensed  ;  "  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  though, 
you  little  feel  the  injury  your  wife  suffers." 

"  If  you  now  had  the  self-possession  for  which  I 
always  admired  you,  you  would  not  allow  such  unjust 
complaints  to  pass  your  lips,"  replied  her  husband, 
gloomily.  "You  must  know  that  if  I  saw  you  in  dan- 
ger, I  would  this  very  hour  take  you  away.  Must  I 
now  waste  words  with  you  to  tell  you  that.  But  even 
against  the  gossip  of  the  weak,  this  residence  is  the 
best  defense,  for  the  Prince  is  away  and  you  remain 
behind  with  your  husband." 

"  I  know  the  cause  of  this  indifference,"  murmured 
Use. 

"  You  know  what  binds  me  here,"  exclaimed  the 
Professor,  "  and  if  you  were  to  me  what  you  ought  to 
be,  the  sharer  of  my  hopes,  and  if  you  had  the  same 
feeling  for  the  value  of  the  treasure  which  I  seek,  you 
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would,  like  me,  feel  that  I  should  not  needlessly  turn 
away.  Bear  with  this  residence,  dear  Use,  however 
irksome  it  may  appear  to  you,"  he  continued  encour- 
agingly, "  the  longest  period  is  past.  I  am  invited  to 
pursue  my  quest  in  the  country-chateau  of  the  Prin- 
cess ;  there  I  anticipate  that  I  shall  find  what  will  set 
us  free." 

"  Do  not  go,"  exclaimed  Use,  approaching  him  ; 
"do  not  leave  me  in  this  dreadful  insecurity,  in  a  ter- 
ror that  makes  me  shudder  at  myself  and  every  strange 
sound  that  I  hear  in  these  rooms." 

"Terror,"  exclaimed  the  Professor,  displeased, 
"  terror  of  spirits.  Rarely  is  life  among  strangers  so 
easy  and  comfortable  as  this  residence  is  to  us  ;  there 
may  be  discord  everywhere,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if 
we  allow  it  to  master  us." 

"  Do  not  go,"  cried  Use  again.  "  Yes,  there  are 
spirits  that  pursue  me,  they  hang  day  and  night  above 
my  head.  Do  not  go,  Felix,"  she  exclaimed,  raising 
her  hand  ;  "  it  is  not  the  manuscript  alone  that  allures 
you,  but  the  woman  who  awaits  you  there.  This  I  have 
known  ever  since  the  first  day  we  came  to  this  town. 
I  see  how  the  magic  of  her  superficial  soul  ensnares 
you.  I  have  until  to-day  struggled  against  this  fear, 
from  the  confidence  I  had  in  my  loved  husband.  If 
you  go  now,  Felix,  when  I  would  like  to  cling  to  you, 
when  I  seek  every  moment  for  comfort  from  your 
voice,  I  shall  begin  to  doubt  you  and  to  have  the  fear- 
ful thought  that  my  trouble  is  indifferent  to  you,  be- 
cause you  have  become  cold  to  me." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Use  ?"  cried  the  scholar, 
horrified  ;  "is  it  my  wife  that  speaks  thus  ?  when  have 
I  ever  concealed  my  feelings  from  you  ?  and  can  you 
not  read  in  my  soul  as  in  an  open  book  ?  Then,  was 
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it  this  that  lay  so  heavy  on  your  mind?  Just  what  I 
should  not  have  considered  possible,"  he  said,  frankly 
and  sorrowfully. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Use,  beside  herself;  "I  am  unjust, 
I  know  it;  do  not  attend  to  my  words.  I  trust  you  ;  I 
cling  to  you.  Oh  !  Felix,  I  should  be  driven  to  de- 
spair if  this  support  breaks  under  me." 

She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  sobbed. 
Her  husband  embraced  her,  and  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  at  the  grief  of  his  wife. 

"  Remain  with  me,  my  Felix,"  continued  Use, 
weeping.  "  Do  not  leave  me  alone  just  now.  I  have 
still  a  childish,  simple  heart.  Have  patience  with  me. 
I  have  been  ill  at  ease  here  ;  I  do  not  know  why.  I 
cling  to  you,  and  I  tremble  lest  you  should  be  alienated 
from  me.  I  know  that  you  are  mine,  and  I  struggle 
with  the  fearful  foreboding  that  I  shall  lose  you  here. 
When  you  go  out  of  the  house,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
must  take  an  eternal  farewell,  and  when  you  return,  I 
look  doubtfully  at  you,  as  if  you  had  changed  towards 
me  in  a  few  hours.  I  am  unhappy,  Felix,  and  unhap- 
piness  makes  one  distrustful.  I  have  become  weak 
and  faint-hearted,  and  I  am  afraid  of  telling  you,  be- 
cause I  fear  that  you  will  on  that  account  have  less 
respect  for  me.  Remain  here,  my  beloved  ;  do  not  go 
to  the  Princess  —  at  least,  not  to-morrow." 

"  If  not  to-morrow,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  "  then  the 
next  day,  or  some  other  day.  I  cannot  forego  this 
short  journey.  To  give  it  up  would  be  a  wrong  that 
we  must  not  take  upon  ourselves.  The  longer  I  delay, 
Use,  the  longer  you  will  be  kept  within  these  walls. 
Even  from  your  point  of  view,  is  it  not  prudent  to  do 
quickly  what  would  make  us  free?" 

Use  released  herself  from  his  embrace. 
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"  You  speak  sensibly  at  a  moment  when  I  had 
hoped  for  a  far  different  tone  from  your  heart,"  she 
said  quietly.  "  I  know,  Felix,  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
give  me  pain,  and  I  hope  that  you  are  true  in  what 
you  now  say,  and  conceal  nothing  from  me.  But  I 
feel  in  the  depths  of  my  heart  a  long-accustomed  pang 
that  has  often  come  over  me  in  sorrowful  days  since  I 
have  known  you.  You  think  differently  from  what  I 
do,  and  you  feel  differently  in  many  things.  The  in- 
dividual and  his  sufferings  signify  little  to  you  in  com- 
parison to  the  great  thoughts  that  you  carry  about 
with  you.  You  stand  on  a  height,  in  a  clear  atmo- 
sphere, and  have  no  sympathy  with  the  anguish  and 
trouble  in  the  valley  at  your  feet.  Clear  is  the  air,  but 
cold,  and  a  chill  seizes  me,  when  I  see  it." 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  a  man,"  said  the  Professor, 
more  deeply  moved  by  the  restrained  grief  of  his  wife 
than  by  her  loud  complaints. 

"  No,"  answered  Use,  gazing  fixedly  before  her, 
"  it  is  only  the  nature  of  a  scholar." 

In  the  night,  when  the  scholar  had  been  long 
sleeping,  his  wife  rose  by  his  side  and  gazed,  in  the 
subdued  light,  on  the  countenance  of  her  loved  hus- 
band. She  got  up,  and  held  the  night-lamp  so  that 
the  yellow  light  fell  on  his  peaceful  countenance,  and 
large  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes  on  his  head.  Then 
she  placed  herself  before  him,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
striving  to  restrain  the  weeping  and  convulsions  which 
shook  her  body. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
IN  THE  PRINCESS'S  TOWER. 

WHEN  the  Princess,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  her 
father,  had  returned  to  her  home,  the  illustrious  fam- 
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ily  whose  name  she  now  bore  made  it  a  condition,  not 
only  that  she  should  pass  some  months  of  the  year  at 
the  residence  of  her  deceased  husband,  but  that  she 
should  have  a  special  establishment  arranged  for  her 
in  her  father's  capital.  A  compact  to  this  effect  was 
concluded,  the  object  of  which  was  undoubtedly  to 
secure  to  the  young  Princess  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
dependence. In  order  to  fulfil  the  agreement  in  ap- 
pearance, a  princely  castle  in  the  country  was  assigned 
to  the  Princess  for  a  dwelling,  as  there  was  no  suitable 
building  in  the  capital.  The  castle  was  half  a  day's 
journey  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  fields  and  villages  —  a  pleasant  summer 
residence.  The  Princess  had  already  spent  some  of 
the  months  of  her  mourning  there. 

It  was  a  warm  day  on  which  the  Professor  set  off 
to  go  to  the  castle.  The  air  had  not  yet  become  cool 
after  the  storm  of  the  night.  There  were  fleeting 
shadows  and  bright  sunshine  on  the  sky  and  earth  ; 
the  thick  clouds  sometimes  cast  a  grey  covering  over 
the  straight  road  along  which  the  learned  man  passed  ; 
but  then  again  it  lay  before  him  like  a  golden  path, 
leading  to  the  longed-for  goal. 

Thus  did  dazzling  light  and  dark  shadows  flit 
through  the  soul  of  our  scholar.  "  The  manuscript 
will  be  found  :  it  is  concealed  from  us,"  he  said  to 
himself,  and  his  brow  became  clouded.  "  If  it  should 
not  be  found,  many  will  read  with  astonishment  how 
deceptive  appearances  were,  how  near  the  possibility. 
Many  will  with  regret  resign  the  hope  which  the  words 
of  the  monk  had  inspired,  yet  none  will  feel  this  regret 
so  much  as  I  shall.  A  thought  which  has  for  years 
occupied  my  fancy,  and  directed  my  eyes  to  one  ob- 
ject, has  gained  the  mastery  over  me.  The  free  mind 
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of  man  plays  with  the  thousand  impressions  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  :  he  restrains  their  power  by  the 
balance  of  his  reason  and  strength  of  his  will.  But 
with  me  a  small  image  of  the  faded  characters  of  an 
old  book  has  penetrated  so  deeply  into  my  soul  that 
the  hope  of  obtaining  it  makes  the  blood  course  through 
my  veins,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it  paralyzes  my  ener- 
gies. I  know  that  my  eagerness  is  too  great ;  it  has 
hardened  me  against  the  childish  anguish  of  my  wife, 
and  I  myself  have  not  become  stronger  since  I  have 
trodden  the  uncertain  path  of  the  poacher.  Every 
one  should  be  on  his  guard  lest  his  dreams  should  di- 
minish the  sovereignty  of  his  mind.  Even  the  dreams 
of  the  best  hours,  when  a  soul  innocently  devotes  it- 
self to  a  great  feeling,  may  turn  a  man  away  from  the 
straight  path  of  duty,  that  lies  nearest  to  him." 

A  golden  light  broke  over  his  countenance.  "  But 
if  it  is  found  !  It  is  only  a  small  portion  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  times  that  lies  concealed  in  it.  And 
yet  it  is  just  this  discovery  that  would  pour  a  flood  of 
light  upon  a  landscape  hovering  in  twilight,  and  sev- 
eral decades  of  ancient  life  would  become  visible  to 
our  eyes  with  as  distinct  an  outline  as  if  they  lay  in  a 
nearer  past.  The  discovery  would  solve  a  hundred 
doubts,  and  excite  a  thousand  new  ones.  Every  later 
generation  would  rejoice  in  the  great  gain,  and  would 
seek,  with  revived  energy,  for  new  disclosures.  Even 
for  her,  who  at  the  castle  shares  so  warm-heartedly  in 
my  anxieties,  I  wish  the  pleasure  of  this  discovery. 
To  her  also  it  would  be  forever  a  great  remembrance, 
that  she  had  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  the  first  labors 
of  the  searcher." 

Higher  rose  the  mountains  and  more  brilliant  be- 
came the  coloring  of  their  masses.  The  line  of  hills  in 
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the  foreground  stood  forth  from  the  misty  distance  ; 
blue  glimpses  of  the  valley  were  visible  through  the 
openings  of  the  dark  wood.  The  carriage  rolled 
through  a  well-preserved  forest  ;  a  thick  growth  of 
firs  and  pines  shut  out  the  prospect  for  a  time  ;  when 
the  road  led  again  into  the  open  country,  through 
grassy  meadows  and  groups  of  trees,  the  castle  lay 
straight  before  the  eyes  of  the  scholar.  A  massive, 
old-fashioned  tower  crowned  with  pinnacles  rose  out 
of  a  low  wood  ;  the  afternoon  sun  shone  above,  its 
rays  forming  long  streaks  in  the  vaporous  atmosphere. 
The  brown  walls  stood  out  in  the  lonely  landscape, 
like  the  last  pillar  of  a  gigantic  ruined  castle  ;  only  by 
the  fresh-looking  stone  mullions  of  the  well-fitted 
windows  did  one  perceive  that  it  was  a  habitable 
abode.  Adjoining  the  tower  rose  the  small  chateau, 
with  steeply-sloped  roof  and  pointed  windows  ;  in  its 
moderate  dimensions  it  formed  a  strange  contrast  to 
its  massive  companion  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  dispropor- 
tion of  the  parts  the  whole  formed  a  stately  relic  of 
the  middle  ages.  One  could  well  see  that  its  walls 
had  afforded  shelter  and  defense  to  many  genera- 
tions. 

The  tendrils  of  the  wild  vine  twined  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  house  and  round  the  windows  of  the  tower, 
which  rose  in  seven  stories,  supported  by  strong  but- 
tresses. Thyme  and  grass  grew  above  in  the  crevices 
of  the  crumbling  stone,  but  the  grass  which  a  few 
days  ago  had  covered  the  ground  had  been  pulled  up 
and  the  court  and  doors  festively  adorned  for  the  new 
occupants.  Banks  of  flowers  and  plants  in  pots  were 
placed  around  in  profusion.  There  was  only  one  cor- 
ner in  which  the  hasty  work  had  not  been  finished, 
and  the  remains  of  mossy  green  on  the  ground,  and  a 
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swarm  of  blackbirds  that  fluttered  round  the  tower, 
showed  that  the  building  had  stood  uninhabited  in  a 
lonely  country. 

The  Professor  sprang  from  the  carriage,  the  Mar- 
shal greeted  him  from  the  balustrade,  and  led  him  into 
the  unpretentious  guest-chamber.  Shortly  after  he 
conducted  him  through  a  vaulted  passage  of  the  cas- 
tle to  the  tower.  The  Princess,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  walk,  was  standing,  with  her  summer  hat  in  her 
hand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tower. 

"Welcome  to  my  Solitude,"  she  said  ;  "happy  be 
the  hour  in  which  this  old  mansion  opens  its  doors  to 
you.  Here  you  stand  at  the  entrance  of  my  realm.  I 
have  made  myself  at  home  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
tower;  it  is  our  female  fortress.  When  these  solid  oak 
doors  are  closed  we  ladies  can  found  an  Amazonian 
kingdom,  and  without  danger  fire  fir-cones  upon  the 
whole  male  world,  for  this  is  the  fruit  that  flourishes 
best  here.  Come,  Mr.  Werner,  I  will  take  you  to  the 
place  where  your  thoughts  linger  more  willingly  than 
with  children  of  the  present." 

A  winding  stone  staircase  connected  the  stories  of 
the  tower,  each  of  which  contained  rooms  and  closets  ; 
the  highest  was  a  loft.  The  Princess  pointed  mys- 
teriously to  the  staircase. 

"  Yonder  at  the  top,  below  the  rafters,"  said  the 
Princess  to  the  Professor,  "  the  whole  space  is 
crammed  with  old  household  furniture.  I  could  not 
restrain  my  curiosity,  so  yesterday  I  just  peeped  into 
the  room  ;  the  things  lie  heaped  up  in  wild  confusion  ; 
we  shall  have  much  work." 

The  Professor  examined  with  pleasure  the  well- 
preserved  stone-work  of  the  arched  doors  and  the  ar- 
tistic work  of  the  old-time  lock-smith.  Little  had  been 
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done  in  modern  times  to  make  the  walls  look  respect- 
able or  to  repair  damage  ;  but  any  one  who  took 
interest  in  the  chisel  and  carving  tools  of  the  old 
builders,  might  perceive  everywhere  with  pleasure  that 
the  tower  could  easily  be  changed  into  a  masterpiece 
of  ancient  style. 

The  servant  opened  the  door  into  the  Princess's 
rooms.  These  also  were  simply  arranged.  The  broken 
painted  glass  of  the  small  window  had  been  repaired 
with  panes  coarsely  painted  ;  only  fragments  of  the 
old  pictures  still  adhered  to  the  lead. 

"  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  here,"  explained 
the  Princess  ;  "  and  we  shall  gradually  have  everything 
arranged  within  the  next  few  years." 

The  clatter  of  the  Castellan's  keys  were  heard  in  the 
anteroom,  and  the  Professor  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  One  moment's  patience,"  cried  the  Princess,  and 
she  flew  into  an  adjoining  room.  She  returned  in  a 
grey  cloak  with  a  hood,  which  enveloped  her  in  its 
folds,  only  the  delicate  face,  the  large  beaming  eyes, 
and  smiling  mouth  being  visible. 

"It  is  only  in  this  gnome  costume  that  I  venture  to 
approach  the  dusty  spirits  of  the  lumber-room." 

They  ascended  to  the  highest  story.  While  the 
Castellan  was  picking  out  the  key  from  the  bunch,  the 
Professor  eagerly  examined  the  door,  and  remarked, 
"More  beautiful  mouldings  by  your  old  lock-smith." 

"I  have  hopes,"  said  the  Princess. 

"  Everything  looks  that  way,"  replied  the  learned 
man. 

The  heavy  door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  a  large 
room  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  searchers.  A 
bright  light  shone  through  the  narrow  openings  in  the 
wall  upon  the  mysterious  apartment;  atoms  of  dust  were 
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seen  whirling  about  in  the  straight  shafts  of  air,  while 
before  and  beyond  all  was  confusion  wrapt  in  semi- 
darkness.  Old  furniture  was  piled  up  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion ;  gigantic  wardrobes  with  broken  doors,  heavy 
tables  with  balls  for  feet,  chairs  with  straight  backs 
and  leather  cushions,  from  which  the  horsehair  bris- 
tled out ;  together  with  fragments  of  old  weapons,  hal- 
berds, corroded  greaves,  and  rusty  helmets.  Indis- 
tinct and  vague,  the  forms  appeared  among  each  other: 
legs  of  chairs,  flat  pieces  of  wood  with  inlaid  work, 
and  heaps  of  old  iron  lying  all  around.  It  was  a  chaos 
of  frippery,  the  artistic  products  of  many  centuries. 
Their  hand  touched  the  table  at  which  a  contemporary 
of  Luther  had  sat ;  their  foot  pushed  against  a  chest 
which  had  been  broken  open  by  Croats  and  Swede  ;  or 
against  the  white  lacquered  chair,  with  moth-eaten 
velvet  cushions,  on  which  a  court  lady  had  once  sat,  in 
a  hoop  dress,  with  powdered  hair.  Now  all  lay  to- 
gether in  desolate  heaps,  the  cast-off  husks  of  former 
generations,  half  destroyed  and  quite  forgotten  ;  empty 
chrysales,  from  which  the  butterflies  had  flown.  All 
were  covered  with  a  grey  shroud  of  dust — the  last  ashes 
of  vanished  life.  What  once  had  form  and  body,  now, 
crushed  into  powder,  whirled  about  in  the  air;  clouds 
of  dust  opposed  the  entrance  of  those  who  came  to 
disturb  its  possession  ;  it  hung  to  the  hair  and  clothes 
of  the  living  intruders,  and  glided  slowly  through  the 
open  door  to  the  rooms,  where  varied  colors  and  bril- 
liant ornament  surrounded  the  inmates,  in  order  there 
to  carry  on  the  endless  struggle  of  the  past  with  the 
present — the  quiet  struggle  that  is  daily  renewed  in 
great  and  small  things  which  makes  new  things  old, 
and  finally  dissolves  the  old  in  order  that  it  may  help 
to  nourish  the  germ  of  youthful  life. 
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The  Professor  glanced  like  a  hawk  amidst  the  legs 
of  tables  and  chairs  in  the  dusky  background. 

"Some  things  have  lately  been  removed  from  here," 
he  said  ;  "there  has  been  some  sweeping  among  the 
furniture  in  the  front." 

"I  yesterday  endeavored  to  clean  a  little,"  said 
the  Castellan,  "  because  your  Highness  expressed  a 
wish  to  enter  here  ;  but  we  have  not  gone  far." 

"  Have  you  ever  formerly  examined  the  furniture 
in  this  room  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  No,"  replied  the  man.  "  I  was  only  placed  here 
last  year  by  his  Highness  the  Sovereign." 

"  Is  there  any  catalogue  of  the  things  ?  "  said  the 
Professor. 

The  man  said  there  was  not. 

"Do  you  know  if  there  are  chests  or  trunks  here?  " 

"  I  think  I  have  observed  something  of  the  kind," 
replied  the  Castellan. 

"Fetch  the  workmen  to  move  the  things,"  ordered 
the  Princess.  "To-day  every  part  of  this  attic  shall  be 
examined." 

The  Castellan  hastened  down.  The  Professor  en- 
deavored again  to  peep  among  the  piled-up  masses, 
but  the  glaring  light  from  above  dazzled  his  eyes. 
He  looked  at  the  princely  child  ;  she  was  standing  in 
a  costume  of  bright  color  at  the  door,  like  the  fairy  of 
the  castle,  who  has  ascended  into  the  dwelling  of  the 
grey-bearded  spirits  of  the  house  in  order  to  accept 
their  homage. 

"  It  will  be  a  long  work,  and  your  Highness  will 
not  like  the  dragging  about  of  the  dusty  furniture." 

"I  will  remain  with  you,"  exclaimed  the  Princess; 
"however  contemptibly  small  may  be  my  share  in  the 
discovery,  I  will  not  give  it  up." 
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Both  were  silent.  The  scholar  moved  about  im- 
patiently among  the  chairs.  Moths  fluttered  in  the 
clouds  of  dust,  and  a  brown  martin  flew  out  from  the 
nest  which  it  had  built  in  a  corner  of  the  window.  All 
was  still ;  there  was  no  sound  but  a  slight  regular 
tapping,  like  a  pendulum  striking  the  hour,  in  the  des- 
olate room. 

"That  is  the  death-watch,"  whispered  the  Princess. 

"  The   wood-worm   is   doing   its  work  in  the  serv- 
ice of  nature,  it  dissolves  what  is  decayed,  into  its  ele-  * 
ments." 

The  sound  ceased,  but  after  a  time  began  to  tick 
again,  then  a  second  ;  they  tapped  and  gnawed  inces- 
santly, down,  down,  and  further  down !  Over  the 
heads  of  the  searchers  the  jackdaws  were  croaking, 
and  further  off  the  song  of  the  nightingale  sounded 
softly  upon  the  labor  of  those  who  were  unearthing  the 
past. 

The  workmen  came ;  they  brought  one  article  after 
another  to  the  front  of  the  room.  Thicker  rose  the 
discoloring  dust ;  the  Princess  took  refuge  in  the  ante- 
room, but  the  Professor  did  not  leave  his  post.  He 
worked  hard  himself,  raising  and  arranging  things  in 
the  front  row.  He  went  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
door  to  take  breath,  the  Princess  received  him  laughing. 

"You  have  undergone  a  complete  transformation. 
You  look  as  if  you  had  been  awaiting  resurrection  in 
this  room,  and  I  do  not  think  I  look  much  better." 

"  I  see  a  chest,"  said  the  Professor,  and  hastened 
back.  Another  confused  medley  of  chairs'  legs  and 
backs  were  lifted  away,  and  the  workmen  laid  hold  of 
a  little  chest  which  stood  in  the  dark.  "  Set  it  down," 
ordered  the  Castellan,  who  quickly  passed  a  large 
brush  over  it.  It  was  carried  to  the  light  and  appeared 
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to  be  a  trunk  of  pine  wood  with  an  arched  top  ;  the  oil 
color  of  the  paint  had  disappeared  in  many  places. 
There  were  iron  clamps  at  the  corners,  and  a  rusty 
key  that  held  fast  the  staple  of  the  lock,  but  hung 
loosely  in  the  wood.  On  the  cover  of  the  chest,  which 
was  dusty  and  worn,  a  black  '  2  '  was  visible.  The  Pro- 
fessor had  the  chest  put  at  the  feet  of  the  Princess. 
He  pointed  to  the  cipher. 

"  This  is  probably  one  of  the  chests  that  the  official 
*  of  Rossau  sent  to  the  castle  Solitude,"  he  said,  with  as- 
sumed composure,  but  his  voice  trembled. 

The  Princess  knelt  down  and  endeavored  to  raise 
the  cover,  the  lock  broke  away  from  the  wood,  and  the 
chest  opened. 

Above  lay  a  thick  book,  bound  in  parchment. 
Quickly  the  Professor  pounced  upon  it,  like  a  lion  on 
his  prey,  but  he  laid  it  down  again  immediately.  It 
was  an  old  missal,  written  on  parchment,  the  cover 
damaged  and  torn,  the  layers  of  parchment  hung 
loosely  in  the  book.  He  put  his  hand  again  in  the 
chest,  a  torn  hunting  net  filled  the  remaining  space  ; 
beside  that  some  damaged  cross-bows,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  and  small  iron-work.  He  raised  himself,  his 
cheeks  were  pale,  his  eyes  glowed. 

"This  is  No.  2,  where  is  No.  i,"  he  exclaimed. 
He  hurried  back  into  the  room,  the  Princess  followed. 
"Forward,  men,"  he  cried  out,  "fetch  the  other  trunk." 

The  men  continued  their  work. 

"  There  is  something  here,"  said  one  of  the  work- 
men ;  the  Professor  hastened  to  the  spot,  raised  and 
drew  it  out,  it  was  only  an  empty  chest. 

The  work  went  on.  The  Marshal  also  had  been 
brought  here  by  curiosity  ;  he  eagerly  viewed  the  old 
furniture,  and  caused  those  pieces  to  be  placed  to- 
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gether,  which,  according  to  his  idea,  might  be  mended 
and  used  in  the  castle.  The  staircase  was  filled  with 
household  goods,  and  one  of  the  servants'  rooms  was 
opened  that  the  old  things  might  be  deposited  in  it. 
An  hour  had  passed,  the  room  became  more  empty, 
the  sun  was  sinking,  its  rays  reflected  the  image  of  the 
opening  in  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  ;  the  other 
chest  was  not  to  be  found. 

"  Remove  everything,"  said  the  Professor,  "  even 
to  the  last  piece  of  wood. 

A  heap  of  old  lances,  broken  glasses  and  pottery 
were  fetched  out  of  the  corner,  also  broken  legs  of 
tables,  split  pieces  of  veneered  wood,  and  in  the  cor- 
ner a  great  pewter  tankard  : — the  space  was  clear. 
On  the  floor  lay  gnawed  pieces  on  which  the  death- 
watch  had  already  done  its  work. 

The  Professor  entered  the  door  again. 

"  This  room  is  cleared,"  he  said,  with  forced  com- 
posure, to  the  Castellan.  "  Open  the  next  room." 

"I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  find  anything  in  it," 
replied  the  weary  man.  "You  will  only  find  old 
shelves  and  stoves  there  that  formerly  stood  in  the 
castle." 

"  Let  us  go  in,"  said  the  Professor. 

The  Castellan  opened  the  door  hesitatingly  ;  a 
second  room,  still  larger  and  less  inviting,  came  to 
view  ;  sooty  earthen  pans,  bricks,  and  slabs  of  slate, 
lay  mountain-high  at  the  entrance,  and  over  these 
were  wooden  tools  that  probably  had  been  used  in  the 
last  repairs  of  the  castle. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  this,"  said  the  Marshal  ;  "such 
a  load  on  the  upper  story  is  wrong.  This  lumber 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  tower." 

The  Professor  had  ascended  a  hill  of    slate   slabs, 
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and  was  seeking  in  the  darkness  for  another  trunk,  but 
the  chaos  was  too  great. 

"  I  will  have  it  cleared  out  immediately,"  said  the 
Marshal,  consolingly,  "  but  it  may  take  a  long  time  ; 
we  shall  hardly  get  through  to-day." 

The  Professor  looked  imploringly  at  the  Princess. 

"Get  more  people,"  she  commanded. 

"Even  with  that  it  will  soon  be  dark,"  replied  the 
Marshal,  prudently.  "  We  shall  see  how  far  we  can 
get.  At  all  events  the  Professor  may  betimes  to-mor- 
row find  the  entrance  prepared." 

"  Meanwhile  let  us  shake  the  dust  from  our  clothes," 
said  the  Princess,  "and  come  into  my  library  ;  it  lies 
just  under  us,  you  can  there  overlook  the  work  of  the 
people  who  are  clearing  away.  The  chest  shall  be 
conveyed  into  my  library.  I  will  take  it  with  me,  and 
shall  expect  you." 

Two  men  carried  No.  2  into  the  library,  and  the 
Professor  went  unwilling  to  his  room  to  dress. 

The  Princess  walked  about  the  room  where  the  old 
chest  had  been  placed,  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
scholar.  With  a  heavy  heart  she  looked  forward  to 
meeting  him  ;  she  concealed  in  her  soul  a  wish  and  a 
commission.  The  Sovereign  had  taken  leave  of  her 
this  time  with  more  kindness  than  he  had  done  for 
.years  ;  before  her  departure,  he  had  led  her  into  a  side 
room  and  spoken  to  her  about  Werner. 

"  You  know  that  one  cannot  leave  too  much  to 
honest  Bergau  ;  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  also  do 
your  best  to  keep  the  learned  man  with  us.  I  have 
got  accustomed  to  him  in  this  short  time  and  would 
unwillingly  miss  his  enlivening  society.  But  I  do  not 
think  of  myself  alone.  I  am  becoming  old,  and  such 
a  man  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  your  brother 
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for  his  whole  life  —  a  man  in  full  vigor,  who  is  always 
collected  and  calm  in  the  midst  bf  our  distracting 
doings  :  I  therefore  wish  this  intimacy  to  be  preserved 
and  increased  for  you  both  :  for  you  also,  Sidonie.  I 
have  seen  with  especial  satisfaction  how  enthusiastic- 
ally you  enter  into  the  studies  of  our  learned  men. 
Your  mind  will  not  be  sufficiently  interested  with  the 
twittering  of  the  well-mannered  birds  who  surround 
us  ;  some  assistance  from  a  talented  person  will  open 
to  you  a  nobler  conception  of  the  world.  Endeavor  to 
gain  this  man  :  ever)'  kind  of  burdensome  duty  shall 
be  spared  to  him  ;  what  now  makes  his  position  un- 
certain shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  he  is  installed 
with  us.  I  do  not  insist  upon  your  speaking  to  him, 
I  only  wish  it  ;  and  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  in  this 
also  I  am  thinking  of  your  future." 

Without  doubt  this  was  the  case. 

The  Princess  had  listened  to  the  words  of  her  father 
with  the  quiet  criticism  that  was  customary  between 
such  near  relations.  But  the  words  of  the  Sovereign 
on  this  occasion  met  with  such  an  echo  in  her  soul, 
that  she  expressed  her  willingness  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Werner. 

"If  you  undertake  this,"  the  Sovereign  said,  in 
conclusion,  "  you  must  not  do  it  by  halves.  Employ 
all  the  mild  influence  that  you  can  exercise  over  him, 
obtain  his  square  word  and  promise  for  whatever  he  is 
inclined  to  accede  to." 

The  Princess  now  thought  over  these  words  with 
disquietude.  Ah  !  she  would  gladly  have  conveyed  to 
the  heart  of  this  much  valued  man  the  wishes  of  her 
own,  but  she  felt  annoyed  and  perplexed  that  her 
secret  feelings  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  will 
of  another. 
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The  Professor  entered  the  library  of  the  Princess  ; 
he  gave  a  glance  at  the  casts  and  books  which  were 
lying  about,  just  unpacked  and  unarranged,  and 
began  : 

"When  one's  hopes  have  been  so  much  raised,  it 
is  difficult  to  bear  suspense.  One  cannot  help  laugh- 
ing over  the  mocking  accident  which  brings  us  in  con- 
tact with  a  monk  whose  work  is  of  no  value,  and  with- 
holds from  us  that  of  the  other  which  is  of  immeasur- 
able importance." 

The  Princess  pointed  with  her  hand  to  the  door  : 
outside  were  heard  the  steps  of  people  carrying  some- 
thing. 

"  Only  have  a  little  patience  ;  if  there  is  nothing 
more  to-day  there  may  be  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !  "  exclaimed  the  Professor  ;  "  a  whole 
night  lies  between.  Meanwhile  the  worm  gnaws  in- 
cessantly, and  all  the  powers  of  destruction  are  at 
work.  Numberless  are  the  possibilities  that  separate 
us  from  our  hope  :  that  acquisition  alone  is  certain 
which  we  have  in  our  hands." 

He  examined  the  chest. 

"  It  is  much  smaller  than  I  imagined.  By  what 
accident  did  the  missal  lie  in  it  ?  It  is  not  even  cer- 
tain whence  it  came,  and  it  is  still  very  doubtful  what 
may  lie  concealed  in  the  other  chest." 

The  Princess  raised  the  top. 

"  Let  us  meanwhile  pay  attention  to  the  little  we 
have  found." 

She  took  up  the  parchment  volume,  and  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  learned  man.  Some  leaves  slipped 
out ;  the  Professor  caught  hold  of  them  ;  his  eyes  con- 
tracted, he  jumped  up  and  hastened  to  the  window. 

"These  leaves  do  not  belong  to  it,"  he  said,  read- 
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ing  them.  At  last  he  exclaimed  :  "  A  piece  of  the  man- 
uscript is  found." 

He  held  out  the  leaves  to  the  Princess  ;  his  hand 
trembled,  and  the  agitation  of  his  countenance  was 
such  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  away.  He  hastened 
to  the  table  and  searched  the  missal,  opening  it  leaf 
by  leaf,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Princess  held  the 
leaves  in  her  hand  in  eager  expectation,  and  ap- 
proached him.  As  he  looked  up  he  saw  two  large  eyes 
fixed  on  him  with  tender  sympathy.  Again  he  seized 
the  two  leaves,  "What  I  have  here,  he  cried,  is  both 
valuable  and  discouraging ;  one  could  almost  weep 
that  it  is  not  more  ;  it  is  a  fragment  out  of  the  sixth 
book  of  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  that  we  already  pos- 
sess in  another  manuscript.  These  are  two  leaves 
of  a  parchment  volume,  but  between  them  many  are 
lost.  The  writing  is  well  preserved  —  better  than  I 
should  have  expected.  It  is  written  by  a  German, 
in  the  characters  of  the  twelfth  century." 

"  He  looked  quickly  over  the  contents  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun.  The  Princess  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  curiously  at  the  thick  letters  of  the  monk's 
hand. 

"It  is  correct,"  he  proceeded,  more  calmly,  "the 
discovery  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  will  be  in- 
structive to  compare  this  manuscript  with  the  only  one 
extant."  He  looked  at  it  again.  "  If  it  is  a  copy,"  he 
murmured,  "  perhaps  both  indicate  a  common  source. 
Thus  the  manuscript  that  we  are  seeking  must  be  torn; 
these  leaves  have  fallen  out,  and  perhaps  during  the 
packing  up  have  been  shoved  into  a  wrong  book. 
There  is  much  still  that  is  mysterious;  but  the  main 
fact  appears  to  me  certain,  that  we  have  here  a  rem- 
nant of  the  manuscript  of  Rossau,  and  this  discovery 
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ought  to  be  a  guarantee  that  the  remainder  is  at  hand. 
But  how  much  of  it?"  he  continued,  gloomily,  "and 
in  what  condition  will  it  be  ?  " 

He  again  listened  anxiously  to  the  steps  of  the  men 
who  were  clearing  away  in  the  loft.  He  rushed  out  of 
the  room  up  the  stairs,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes. 

"The  work  goes  on  slowly,"  he  said  ;  "as  yet  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen." 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  to  wish  that  it  should  go 
on  quickly,"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  cheerfully;  but 
her  eyes  gave  the  lie  to  her  smiling  mouth.  "  You 
must  know  that  I  am  very  selfish  in  helping  you  to 
find  the  manuscript.  As  long  as  you  are  searching  you 
belong  to  us.  When  you  have  obtained  the  treasure, 
you  will  withdraw  yourself  into  your  invisible  world, 
and  the  retrospect  alone  will  remain  to  us.  I  have  a 
mind  to  close  the  remaining  rooms  of  the  house,  and 
only  to  open  one  to  you  each  year,  until  you  have  be- 
come quite  at  home  with  us." 

"  That  would  be  cruel  not  to  me  alone,"  replied  the 
Professor. 

The  Princess  stepped  up  to  him.  "  I  do  not  speak 
mere  empty  words,"  she  said,  in  a  changed  tone.  "My 
father  wishes  you  to  make  your  home  with  us.  Ber- 
gau  is  commissioned  to  enter  into  business  arrange- 
ments, but  they  are  not  of  the  nature  to  determine 
your  decision.  Yet  when  I  express  the  same  wish, 
that  you  should  remain  with  us,  I  do  it  from  my  own 
heart." 

"  This  demand  upon  me  is  very  unexpected,"  an- 
swered the  learned  man,  with  astonishment.  "  My 
custom  is  to  weigh  such  proposals  calmly,  and  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  I  therefore  beg  your  Highness 
not  to  require  an  answer." 
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"  I  cannot  let  you  off,"  exclaimed  the  Princess.  "  I 
should  like  to  gain  you  in  my  own  way.  You  shall 
choose  your  office  and  occupation  here  as  freely  as  is 
compatible  with  our  different  relations  :  you  shall  have 
every  kind  of  distinction,  and  every  wish  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  satisfy  shall  be  fulfilled." 

"I  am  a  teacher  in  the  University,"  replied  the 
Professor.  "  I  teach  with  pleasure,  and  not  without 
success.  My  whole  nature  and  the  course  of  my  edu- 
cation fit  me  for  this  vocation.  The-  rights  and  duties 
which  enclose  my  life  have  a  firm  hold  on  me.  I  have 
pupils,  and  I  am  engrossed  with  the  work  in  which  I 
wish  them  to  partake." 

"  You  will  never  find  pupils  thafwill  be  more  truly 
devoted,  or  cling  more  warmly  to  you,  than  my  brother 
and  myself." 

"  I  am  not  a  tutor  who  can  for  any  length  of  time 
oversee  the  duties  of  a  prince  ;  I  am  accustomed  to  the 
rigid  method  of  the  professor,  and  to  quiet  labor 
among  my  books." 

"  This  last  part  of  your  occupation,  at  least,  will 
not  be  lost  to  the  world  by  your  remaining  here.  This 
is  just  the  place  where  you  would  find  leisure,  perhaps 
more  than  among  your  students." 

"This  new  life  would  bring  me  new  duties,"  re- 
plied the  Professor,  "  which  I  should  feel  called  upon 
to  fulfill.  It  would  occasion  me  also  distractions  to 
which  I  am  not  accustomed.  You  invite  a  man  whom 
you  regard  as  firm.  True,  in  his  own  circle  of  life,  that 
character  he  possesses  ;  but  you  have  no  surety  that 
in  another  sphere  of  life  he  will  continue  to  be  so.  Do 
not  believe  that  under  changed  circumstances  I  shall 
retain  the  repose  and  calmness  of  effort  that  the  mind 
of  a  worker  needs;  and  my  dissatisfaction  at  inner  dis- 
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turbances  would  certainly  make  itself  felt  upon  those 
about  me.  But  even  if  I  could  hope  for  all  regarding 
my  home  and  my  private  relations  that  would  make 
life  satisfactory  to  me,  I  must-still  take  into  consider- 
ation where  I  can  personally  be  most  useful ;  and  I  am 
not  at  present  convinced  that  this  would  be  the  case 
here." 

The  Princess  looked  down  sadly.  The  steps  of  the 
men  who  were  to  free  the  manuscript  from  the  piles 
of  rubbish  still  continued  to  sound  above. 

"Yet,"  continued  the  Professor,  "if  we  were  to  be 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  manuscript,  many  days, 
perhaps  many  years  of  my  life  would  be  taken  up  by  a 
new  task,  which  would  be  so  great  that  I  might  find 
my  University  occupations  a  burden.  Then  I  should 
have  a  right  to  ask  myself,  in  what  surroundings  I 
should  best  be  able  to  advance  this  work.  In  this  case, 
I  should  also  have  a  right  to  leave  the  University  for 
a  long  time.  But  if  I  do  not  find  it,  it  will  be  painful 
to  me  to  part  from  here,  for  my  soul  will  long  hover 
restlessly  about  this  place." 

"  I  will  not  let  you  off  so  easily,"  cried  the  Princess. 
"  I  hear  only  the  words,  duty  and  manuscript.  Is  the 
liking  that  we  show  to  you,  then,  of  no  value  to  you  ? 
Forget,  now,  that  I  am  a  woman,  and  consider  me  as 
a  warm-hearted  boy,  who  looks  up  to  you  devotedly, 
and  is  not  quite  unworthy  of  your  interest." 

The  Professor  looked  at  the  student  who  stood  be- 
fore him  and  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  woman. 
The  Princess  had  never  looked  so  attractive.  He  gazed 
on  the  blushing  cheeks,  on  the  eyes  which  were  fast- 
ened so  expressively  on  his  countenance,  and  on  the 
rosy  lips  which  trembled  with  inward  emotion.  "  My 
pupils  generally  look  different  from  that,"  he  said, 
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softly,  "and  they  are  accustomed  to  criticize  their 
teacher  more  stringently." 

"  Be  content  for  once,"  said  the  Princess,  "  with 
finding  pure  admiration  in  a  susceptible  soul.  I  have 
before  said  how  much  I  value  your  acquaintance.  I 
am  no  empress  who  governs  a  kingdom,  and  do  not 
wish  to  employ  your  powers  in  my  interest.  But  I 
should  consider  it  the  highest  happiness  to  be  in  in- 
timate relations  with  your  mind,  to  listen  to  the  noble 
words  you  utter.  I  feel  a  longing  to  look  upon  life 
with  the  clear  eyes  of  a  man.  You  have  easily,  as  if 
in  play,  solved  riddles  that  have  tormented  me,  and 
answered  questions  with  which  I  have  struggled  for 
years.  Mr.  Werner,  you  have  taken  a  kind  interest  in 
me  ;  if  you  go  from  here,  I  shall  find  myself  alone  in 
those  pursuits  with  which  I  should  most  prefer  being 
occupied.  If  I  were  a  man  I  should  seek  you  as  my 
teacher  ;  but  I  am  fettered  here,  and,  I  beckon  you 
to  me." 

The  learned  man  listened,  entranced,  to  the  soft 
voice  that  spoke  so  persuasively. 

"I  do  not  beg  for  myself  alone,"  continued  the 
Princess,  "  my  brother  also  needs  a  friend.  It  will  be 
his  task  to  take  charge  of  the  welfare  of  many.  What 
you  could  do  for  his  mind  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  When  I  look  away  from  the  present,  and  dream 
of  the  future  of  our  princely  house  and  of  this  country, 
I  feel  proud  that  we,  brother  and  sister,  have  a  presage 
of  what  will  be  demanded  in  our  time  from  princes, 
and  I  feel  an  ambition  that  we  should  both,  before  all 
others,  show  ourselves  worthy  of  this  high  calling.  I 
hope  to  see  a  new  life  developed  in  my  home,  and  my 
brother  and  myself  surrounded  by  the  best  minds  of 
our  nation.  Thus  we  should  live  sensibly  and  earnestly 
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together,  as  our  times  require  ;  it  should  be  no  pleas- 
ure-loving Court  after  the  old  style,  but  a  hearty  inter- 
course between  the  Sovereign  and  the  mind  of  the 
nation.  That  will  make  us  freer  and  better  in  our- 
selves, and  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  whole  people; 
it  will  also  be  a  bright  remembrance  for  future  times. 
When  I  think  of  such  a  future,  then,  Mr.  Werner,  I 
see  you  as  the  dear  companion  of  our  life,  and  the 
thought  makes  me  proud  and  happy." 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  its  last  rays  fell  glowing 
upon  the  Princess  and  the  head  of  the  scholar.  Sweetly 
sounded  the  song  of  the  nightingale  among  the  elder- 
bushes;  the  Professor  stood  silent  opposite  the  beauti- 
ful woman  who  painted  life  to  him  in  such  rosy 
colors  ;  his  heart  beat  and  his  strength  failed  him. 
He  saw  before  him  two  eloquent  eyes,  and  the  sound 
of  the  entreating  words,  "  Remain  with  us,"  rang  with 
entrancing  magic  once  more  in  his  ear. 

Something  rustled  near  the  Princess;  the  leaves  of 
the  manuscript  which  she  had  taken  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  Professor  bent  down  to  pick  them  up,  and  as  he 
raised  himself  again  began,  in  a  feeble  tone: 

"  Your  Highness  takes  a  bright  look  into  the  future; 
my  eye  is  accustomed  only  to  read  single  lines  in  the 
history  of  past  ages.  Here  lies  my  first  task;  my 
dreams  hover  about  these  leaves.  I  am  only  a  man  of 
the  study,  and  I  should  become  less  were  I  to  en- 
deavor to  become  more.  I  know  that  I  deprive  myself 
of  much,  and  in  this  hour,  when  a  vision  of  a  brilliant 
life  shines  before  me  so  invitingly,  I  feel  this  more 
deeply  than  ever.  But  my  greatest  happiness  must  be, 
from  within  quiet  walls,  to  impress  upon  the  souls  of 
others  what  will  there  blossom  and  bear  fruit.  My 
greatest  reward  must  also  be  that  in  hours  of  triumph, 
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when  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  power,  some 
pupil  of  mine  will  give  a  fleeting  thought  to  the  far- 
distant  teacher,  who  has  been  but  one  among  the 
thousands  that  have  formed  him,  but  one  among  the 
many  sowers  in  the  limitless  fields  of  science." 

Thus  spoke  the  scholar.  But  while  speaking,  with  a 
severe  struggle  for  composure,  what  was  true  and 
honorable,  he  did  not  think  only  of  the  truth,  nor 
only  of  the  treasure  which  he  was  seeking,  but  of  the 
greater  one  which  he  had  left  in  order  to  pursue  his 
quest  with  the  beautiful  fairy  of  the  tower.  He  heard 
the  beseeching  words,  "  Do  not  go,  Felix,"  and  they 
were  a  timely  warning.  "  When  I  return  to  her,  will 
she  be  contented  with  me  ?"  thought  the  innocent  man. 
He  was  spared  the  necessity  of  asking  the  question. 

The  rolling  of  a  carriage  was  heard  below,  and  the 
steps  of  the  servant  who  was  coming  to  announce  an 
arrival. 

"  Is  your  will  so  inflexible,  your  intention  so  firm!" 
exclaimed  the  Princess,  passionately."  But  I  am  also 
obstinate  ;  I  shall  continue  my  entreaties.  War  be- 
tween us  two,  Mr.  Werner!  Farewell,  till  evening." 

She  hastened  down  the  steps.  The  evening  light 
disappeared  behind  dark  clouds;  the  mist  hovered 
over  the  meadows  and  hung  on  the  tops  of  the  trees; 
and  the  daws  flew  croaking  round  the  walls  of  the 
tower.  The  door  of  the  room  above  creaked  on  its 
hinges,  and  the  Castellan  rattled  his  keys,  while  the 
scholar  looked  lovingly  at  the  leaves  which  he  held  in 
his  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
ILSE'S    FLIGHT. 

ILSE  was  awakened  by  her  husband's  parting  kiss  ; 
she  sat  at  her  bed-side  and  listened  to  the  sound  of 
the  rolling  wheels. 

"This  has  been  a  fearful  night,"  she  said;  "after 
tears  and  anguish  there  came  bad  dreams.  I  was 
hanging  over  a  precipice;  from  the  depth  below,  con- 
cealed by  fog,  arose  the  noise  of  a  waterfall.  Felix 
standing  above,  held  me  by  a  handkerchief;  his 
strength  was  giving  way;  I  felt  that,  but  I  had  no 
anxiety  about  it  in  my  dream.  I  wished  that  Felix 
would  let  me  go,  and  not  sink  with  me.  Pass  away  in 
peace,  my  dream,  to  thy  portals  of  ivory;  thou  wast 
a  good  dream,  and  I  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
thee. 

"  He  is  on  his,  journey,  and  I  am  alone.  No,  my 
Felix,  you  are  with  me,  even  when  I  do  not  hear  your 
voice.  Yesterday  I  was  angry  with  you;  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
I  bear  you  within  me,  just  as  you  have  taught  me,  that 
the  soul  of  man  passes  into  and  rests  in  others.  That 
part  of  Felix  which  I  preserve  within  me  I  will  keep 
honorably,  and  quietly  cherish  in  this  hateful  house." 

She  opened  the  curtains. 

"It  will  be  a  gloomy  day  again;  the  finches  are 
already  sitting  at  the  window,  crying  for  the  dilatory 
woman  who  has"  slept  beyond  the  breakfast  hour  of 
her  little  ones.  Outside  all  is  in  bloom,  and  the  large 
leaves  of  the  Schubart-plant  blow  about  joyously  in 
the  moist  air.  But  this  rain  will  be  more  than  my 
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father  likes;  the  seed  will  suffer.  The  good  God  cannot 
please  us  all  at  the  same  time;  we  are  indeed  covetous. 

"At  home  they  gossip  about  me;  my  neighbor  did 
not  say  the  worst  that  she  knew.  I  have  not  been  used 
to  this.  When  I  became  the  wife  of  my  Felix  I  thought 
myself  raised  above  all  the  meanness  of  the  world,  but 
I  now  feel  its  sting  in  my  soul." 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  No  tears  to-day  ?"  she  cried  springing  up.  "  When 
my  thoughts  course  wildly  through  my  brain  I  will 
prove  to  myself  that  I  have  something  of  the  scholar's 
character  in  me,  and  will  calmly  look  into  my  own 
heart  and  quiet  its  beatings  by  prudent  reflection. 
When  he  first  came  to  our  house,  and  the  noble  spirit 
of  his  conversation  aroused  me,  his  image  pursued  me 
into  my  room.  I  took  a  book,  but  I  did  not  know  what 
I  read;  I  took  up  my  accounts,  but  I  could  not 
put  two  and  two  together;  I  observed  that  all  was  con- 
fusion within  me.  Yet  it  was  wrong  to  think  thus  about 
a  man  who  was  still  a  stranger  to  me.  Then  in  my 
anguish  I  went  into  the  nursery,  tidied  all  my  brother's 
and  sister's  things,  and  saw  whether  the  boy's  clothes 
needed  mending.  I  was  then  a  regular  home  body. 
Ah,  I  am  so  still;  I  hope  it  will  help  me  now.  I  will 
put  all  my  things  together  for  I  feel  as  if  I  should  take 
a  journey  to-day,  and  that  it  will  be  well  to  have  all 
prepared." 

She  opened  the  closet,  drew  out  her  trunk,  and 
packed  it. 

"But  where  to  ?"  she  asked  herself.  "Far  away? 
How  long  it  is  since  I  had  wings  like  a  swallow,  and 
could  gaily  fly  with  my  thoughts  into  foreign  parts! 
And  now  the  wings  of  the  poor  little  swallow  are 
broken.  I  sit  alone  on  my  branch;  I  would  gladly  con- 
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ceal  myself  in  the  leaves,  and  I  dread  the  fluttering 
and  the  chattering  of  my  neighbors." 

She  supported  her  weary  head  with  her  hands. 

"Where  should  I  go  to?"  she  sighed;  "not  to  my 
father;  nor  could  I  now  look  with  pleasure  on  moun- 
tains and  old  monuments.  How  can  one  have  a  heart 
for  the  forms  of  nature  and  the  achievements  of  past 
nations  when  one's  own  life  is  racked  and  disturbed  ? 

"  My  Felix  said  that  one  should  always  consider 
oneself  the  child  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  be 
elevated  by  the  high  thought  that  Trillions  of  the  dead 
and  living  are  united  to  us  in  an  indissoluble  unity. 
But  who  of  those  who  were  and  are  about  me  will 
relieve  my  tormented  soul  of  the  pangs  that  constantly 
trouble  me  ?  Who  will  deliver  me  from  dissatisfaction 
with  myself  and  from  fear  about  the  future?  Ah  me! 
It  may  be  a  teaching  to  inspire  man  in  hours  of  exal- 
tation, when  calmly  contemplating  all  about  him,  but 
for  him  who  is  writhing  in  torment  and  affliction,  the 
teaching  is  too  high,  too  high!" 

She  took  from  the  shelf  her  little  Bible,  which  had 
been  given  her  by  the  good  Pastor  on  her  departure 
from  her  father's  house,  and  drew  it  out  of  its  cover. 
"  I  have  long  neglected  to  read  you,  dear  book,  for 
when  I  open  your  pages  I  feel  as  if  I  had  two  lives; 
the  old  Use  revives  who  once  trusted  in  your  words; 
and  then  again  I  see  myself,  like  my  husband,  criti- 
cizing many  passages,  and  asking  myself  whether  what 
I  find  in-you  is  according  to  my  reason.  I  have  lost  my 
childish  faith,  and  what  I  have  gained  instead  gives 
me  no  certainty.  When  I  fold  my  hands  in  prayer,  as 
I  did  when  I  was  a  child,  I  know  that  I  dare  pray  for 
nothing  but  strength  to  overcome,  by  my  own  exertion, 
what  now  casts  down  my  spirit." 
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The  gardener  entered  the  room,  as  he  did  every 
morning,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  which  the  lord  of 
the  castle  sent  her.  Use  rose  and  pointed  to  the  table. 

"Set  it  down,"  she  said,  coldly,  without  touching 
the  basket. 

She  had,  at  other  times,  frequently  expressed  to 
the  man  her  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  flowers  he  had 
cultivated.  It  had  always  given  him  pain  that  the 
illustrious  personages  of  the  castle  never  noticed  his 
rare  plants,  and  he  had  been  so  pleased  with  the  warm 
interest  taken  by  the  strange  lady  that  he  brought  the 
flowers  every  morning  himself,  and  pointed  out  to  her 
the  new  favorites  of  the  conservatory;  he  had  cut  for 
her  the  best  he  had. 

"The  others  do  not  notice  them,"  he  would  say; 
"and  she  remembers  the  Latin  names  too." 

He  now  placed  the  basket  of  flowers  down  with  a 
feeling  of  mortification. 

"  There  are  some  new  specimens  of  the  calceolaria," 
he  began,  reproachfully;  "they  are  of  my  own  raising: 
you  will  not  see  others  of  this  kind." 

Use  felt  the  disappointment  of  the  gardener.  She 
approached  the  table,  and  said: 

"  They  are  indeed  very  beautiful;  but  flowers,  dear 
sir,  require  a  light  heart,  and  that  I  have  not  now.  I 
have  ill  repaid  your  kindness  to-day;  but  you  must 
not  be  angry  with  me." 

"  If  you  would  only  look  at  the  grey-spotted  ones, 
exclaimed  the  gardener,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
artist;  "these  are  my  pride,  and  are  not  to  be  had 
anywhere  else  in  the  world." 

Use  admired  them. 

"I  had  taken  great  pains  for  many  years,"  con- 
tinued the  gardener.  "I  had  done  all  I  could  to  obtain 
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good  seed,  but  only  common  ones  came;  after  I  had 
almost  lost  courage,  the  new  kinds  blbssomed  all  in 
one  year.  It  was  not  my  art,"  he  added,  honestly:  "  it 
is  a  secret  of  nature;  she  has  given  me  good  fortune, 
and  relieved  me  from  my  cares  all  at  once." 

"But  you  took  pains  and  did  your  best,"  answered 
Use;  "when  one  does  thus,  one  may  trust  to  the  good 
spirit  of  life." 

The  gardener  went  away  appeased;  Use  looked  at 
the  flowers. 

"Even  he  who  sent  you  has  become  to  me  an 
object  of  dread.  Yet  he  was  the  only  one  here  who 
showed  me  uniform  kindness  and  treated  me  with 
respect.  Felix  is  right:  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  be 
disturbed  on  his  account.  Who  knows  whether  he  is 
much  to  blame  for  the  disagreeable  reports  about  this 
house.  I  must  not  be  unjust  towards  him;  but  when 
I  look  at  his  flowers,  it  seems  as  if  an  adder  lay  within 
them,  for  I  do  not  know  whether  his  soul  is  pure  or 
impure.  I  do  not  understand  his  ways,  and  that  makes 
me  uncertain  and  fearful." 

She  pushed   the  basket  away,   and   turned  from  it. 

The  maid  who  waited  upon  her  came  into  the 
room,  with  a  troubled  countenance,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  go  away  for  the  day,  as  her  mother  was 
very  ill  in  a  neighboring  village.  Use  asked  kindly 
about  the  woman,  and  gave  the  girl  the  desired  per- 
mission, with  good  wishes  and  advice.  The  maid  went 
slowly  out  of  the  room;  Use  looked  sorrowfully  after  her. 

"Her  heart,  too,  is  heavy.  It  is  well  that  Felix  is 
not  at  home,  for  I  can  now  be  alone  with  my  sorrow. 
It  will  be  a  quiet  day,  and  this  will  be  welcome  after 
yesterday's  storm." 

Again  there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door;  the  Castel- 
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Ian  brought  the  letters  that  the  postman  had  given 
him  for  the  Pavilion.  There  were  letters  from  her 
brothers  and  sisters  who  kept  up  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  their  distant  Use.  A  ray  of  joy 
passed  over  her  serious  face. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  morning  greeting,"  she  said. 
"I  will  to-day  answer  my  little  band  in  detail.  Who 
knows  whether  I  may  have  time  for  it  next  week." 

She  hastened  to  the  writing-table,  read,  laughed, 
and  wrote.  Her  uneasiness  had  passed  away]  she 
chatted  like  a  lively  child  in  the  language  and  thoughts 
of  the  nursery.  Hours  flew  in  this  occupation.  Gabriel 
brought  up  and  carried  away  the  dinner.  When  in  the 
afternoon  he  found  her  still  bending  over  the  letters, 
he  lingered  by  her  and  hesitated  whether  he  should 
speak  to  her;  but  as  Use  was  so  deeply  engrossed  in 
her  work,  he  nodded  and  closed  the  door. 

Finally,  Use  wrote  to  her  father.  Again  her  thoughts 
became  sad,  anguish  rose  from  the  depth  of  her  heart, 
and  lay  like  a  burning  weight  on  her  bosom.  She  left 
her  writing-table,  and  paced  hastily  about  the  room. 
When  she  came  to  the  window,  she  saw  the  lord  of 
the  castle  coming  slowly  along  the  gravel  path  towards 
the  Pavilion. 

Use  stepped  back  quickly.  She  was  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  short  visits  of  the  Sovereign;  but  to-day 
she  felt  fearful,  the  blood  rushed  to  her  heart,  she 
pressed  her  hands  over  her  bosom,  and  struggled  for 
composure. 

The  door  flew  open. 

"I  come  to  inquire,"  began  his  Highness,  "how 
you  bear  your  solitude.  My  house  also  has  become 
empty,  my  children  are  gone  from  me,  and  it  is  lonely 
in  the  great  building." 
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"I  have  employed  my  leisure  in  intercourse  with 
distant  friends,"  answered  Use. 

She  would  not  on  this  occasion  mention  the  chil- 
dren to  the  Sovereign. 

"Are  the  little  ones  who  play  about  in  your  home 
amongst  these  friends  ?"  he  asked  laughing.  "  Have 
the  children  again  expressed  their  wishes  to  you?" 

He  took  a  chair  and  invited  Use  to  be  seated.  His 
demeanor  made  her  more  composed  ;  his  manner  was 
that  of  a  discreet  and  well-intentioned  person. 

"Yes,  your  Highness,"  replied  Use;  "  but  this  time 
my  younger  sister,  Luise,  was  the  most  active  cor- 
respondent." 

"Does  she  promise  to  become  like  you?"  asked 
the  Sovereign,  kindly. 

"She  is  now  twelve  years  old,"  replied  Use,  with 
reserve;  she  is  sentimental  upon  every  subject  and 
every  blade  of  grass  excites  her  fancy.  It  appears  as 
if  she  were  to  be  the  poetess  of  the  play-room.  I  do 
not  know  how  these  fantastical  ideas  have  come  into 
our  family.  In  her  letter  she  tells  me  a  long  story,  as 
if  it  had  happened  to  herself,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  tale 
which  she  has  read  somewhere.  For  since  I  have  left 
my  home,  more  story-books  have  reached  it  than  were 
there  in  my  youth." 

"Probably  it  is  only  childish  vanity,"  said  the 
Sovereign,  kindly,  "  that  leads  her  to  substitute  an 
invention  for  truth." 

"That  is  it  exactly,"  answered  Use,  more  cheer- 
fully. "She  pretends  that  she  lost  her  way  in  the 
wood,  and  that  when  she  was  sitting  sorrowfully  among 
the  toad-stools,  the  little  animals  whom  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  in  our  court-yard, — the  white  mouse  in 
the  cage,  the  cats,  and  the  shepherd's  dog, — placed 
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themselves  about  her  and  ran  before  her  till  she  found 
her  way  out  of  the  wood.  The  cat  together  with  the 
mouse,  your  Highness;  that  was  silly!  This  story  she 
related  boldly  as  if  it  were  the  truth,  and  expected  me 
to  think  it  touching.  That  was  too  much — but  I  have 
given  her  my  opinion  of  it." 

The  Sovereign  laughed,  laughed  from  his  heart. 
It  was  a  rare  sound  that  echoed  through  the  walls  of 
the  dark  room,  and  the  god  of  love  above  looked  down 
with  surprise  on  the  joyous  man. 

"May  I  ask  how  you  criticized  this  poetic  state  of 
mind?"  asked  the  Sovereign.  "Tlrere  is  a  poetical 
idea  in  the  tale,  that  the  kindness  shown  to  others  will 
always  be  repaid  when  required.  But  it  is  unfortuna- 
tely only  an  poetic  idea;  gratitude  is  seldom  met  with 
in  real  life." 

"One  ought  not,  in  life,  to  trust  solely  to  the  help 
of  others,"  replied  Use,  firmly;  "and  one  ought  not  to 
show  kindness  to  others  in  order  that  it  may  be  re- 
paid. There  is  indeed  a  strange  pleasure  felt  when 
some  chord  which  one  has  struck  brings  back  its  echo 
to  one's  heart ;  but  one  should  not  trust  to  it.  A  child 
that  has  lost  its  way  should  make  good  use  of  its  five 
senses  in  order  to  find  its  way  home  by  itself.  But, 
certainly,  one  ought  not  to  put  forth  poetical  ideas  as 
if  they  were  real  incidents.  I  was  obliged  to  scold 
her;  for,  your  Highness,  girls  in  these  days  must  have 
right  ideas  taught  them,  or  they  will  soon  lose  them- 
selves in  dreams." 

The  Sovereign  laughed  again. 

Where  are  the  wise  and  good  animals,  Lady  Use, 
that  will  give  you  friendly  counsel  in  your  time  of 
need? 

"You    are    too   strict,"    continued   the   Sovereign. 
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"  The  witch  fancy  deceives  the  judgment  of  even  us 
grown  up  people;  one  is  fearful  without  reason,  and 
one  hopes  and  trusts  without  justification.  The  per- 
son who  could  ever  command  a  true,  impartial  judg- 
ment of  his  own  position,  would  have  a  freedom  that 
would  make  life  hardly  endurable." 

"  Fancy  confuses  us,"  answered  Use,  looking  round, 
"  but  it  warns  us  also." 

"What  is  warmth  of  feeling,  and  devotion  to 
others  ?"  continued  the  Sovereign,  sorrowfully.  "  Noth- 
ing but  subtle  self-deceit.  If  I  now  am  flattered  by 
the  joyful  feeling  that  I  have  succeeded  in  sharing 
the  wealth  of  your  Heart,  that  too  is  only  a  deception; 
but  it  is  a  dr,eam  which  I  carefully  cherish,  for  it  does 
me  good.  With  a  happiness  which  I  have  long  been 
deprived  of,  I  listen  to  the  honest  tones  of  your  voice, 
and  the  thought  is  painful  to  me  that  I  shall  ever  be 
without  the  sweet  enjoyment  they  afford.  It  is  of 
greater  value  to  me  than  you  imagine." 

"  Your  Highness  speaks  to  me  as  to  a  true  friend," 
replied  Use,  drawing  herself  up;  "  and  when  I  take  to 
heart  the  kindly  tone  in  which  you  now  express  your 
sympathy,  I  have  to  believe  your  honesty  and  sincere 
intentions.  But  this  same  fancy,  which  you  blame 
and  praise,  disturbs  also  the  confidence  which  I  would 
gladly  have  in  your  Highness.  I  will  no  longer  be 
silent  about  it,  for  it  pains  me  after  such  kind  words, 
to  foster  any  unfounded  feeling  against  you."  She  rose 
hastily.  "  It  disturbs  my  peace  of  mind  to  feel  that  I 
dwell  in  a  house  which  the  feet  of  other  women  avoid." 

The  Sovereign  looked  astonished  at  the  woman 
who,  with  such  firmness,  controlled  her  inward  ex- 
citement. 

"  The  fortune-teller,"  he  murmured. 
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"Your  Highness  knows  well  what  fancy  does," 
continued  Use,  sorrowfully.  "  It  has  tormented  my 
soul,  and  made  it  difficult  for  me  in  this  place  to  be- 
lieve in  the  esteem  of  which  your  Highness  assures 
me." 

"What  have  they  been  telling  you?"  asked  the 
Sovereign,  in  a  sharp  tone. 

"  What  your  Highness  ought  not  to  desire  to  hear 
from  my  lips,"  replied  Use,  proudly.  "  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  master  of  a  Court  considers  such  things 
with  indifference.  I  say  that  to  myself.  But  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  me  to  have  been  here:  it  is  a  stain  on 
a  spotless  robe,  and  I  fix  my  eyes  wildly  upon  it;  I 
wash  it  away  with  my  hand,  and  yet  it  always  lies  be- 
fore me,  for  it  is  a  shadow  that  falls  from  without." 

The  Sovereign  looked  gloomily  before  him. 

"  I  shall  not  use  the  subterfuges  that  you  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  master  of  a  Court,  for  I  feel  at  this 
moment,  deeply  and  passionately  like  you,  that  an  in- 
jury has  been  done  your  honor.  I  have  only  one  ex- 
cuse," he  continued,  with  passion:  "you  came  here  as 
stranger  to  us,  and  I  little  thought  what  a  treasure 
lay  concealed  near  me.  Since  that,  in  our  slight  inter- 
course, you  have  awakened  in  me  a  feeling  to  which 
I  yield  irresistibly.  It  is  seldom  permitted  me  by  fate 
to  say  undisguisedly  what  I  feel.  I  disdain  to  use  the 
impassioned  language  of  a  youth,  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  disquiet  you.  But  do  not  think  that  I  feel  less 
strongly  towards  you  because  I  know  how  to  conceal 
my  emotion." 

Use  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a  burning 
color  rose  to  her  cheeks. 

"  I  beg  your  Highness  not  to  say  another  word,  for 
it  is  not  right  that  I  should  listen  to  you." 
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The  Sovereign  laughed  bitterly. 

"  I  have  already  wounded  you,  and  you  quickly 
make  it  plain  that  I  labored  under  an  illusion  when  I 
hoped  for  your  affection.  And  yet  I  am  so  completely 
your  slave,  that  I  beg  of  you  not  to  refuse  your  sym- 
pathy to  a  passion  which  glows  so  warmly  within 
me,  that  it  has  at  this  moment  entirely  deprived  me 
of  my  self-control." 

Use  gasped: 

"  I  must  away  from  here." 

"Renounce  that  idea,"  cried  the  Sovereign,  beside 
himself.  "  I  cannot  be  deprived  of  your  presence  or 
of  the  sound  of  your  voice.  However  slightly  it  may 
gladden  me,  it  is  the  happiness  of  my  days — the  one 
great  feeling  in  a  life  without  pleasure  or  love.  The 
knowledge  that  you  are  near  me  maintains  me  in  my 
struggle  against  thoughts  that  stupefy  me  in  gloomy 
hours.  Like  the  devout  pilgrim  who  listens  to  the 
bell  of  the  hermitage,  I  listen  to  the  slightest  chord 
that  vibrates  from  your  life  into  mine.  Consent  to 
accept  the  devotion  of  a  lonely  man,"  he  continued, 
more  tranquilly.  "  I  vow  never  more  to  wound  your 
delicate  feelings.  I  vow  to  be  contented  with  that 
share  of  your  life  which  you  will  freely  give  me." 

"  I  repent  of  every  word  that  I  have  spoken  to  your 
Highness,  and  I  repent  of  every  hour  in  which  I  have 
thought  with  reverence  of  you,"  exlaimed  Use,  with 
kindling  anger.  "  I  was  a  poor  trusting  child,"  she 
continued,  excitedly.  "  I  bowed  submissively  to  my 
Sovereign  before  I  saw  him  as  he  is;  now  that  I  know 
him,  he  excites  abhorrence  in  me,  and  I  gather  up  my 
garment  and  say.  Monster,  begone  from  me  !  " 

The  Sovereign  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

"  It  is  an   old   curse   that  echoes   in  my  ears  from 
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these  walls ;  it  is  not  your  own  heart  that  drives  me 
from  you.  From  your  lips  should  only  come  words  of 
love  and  compassion.  I  am  not  a  tempter,  I  am  my- 
self a  wanderer  in  the  wilderness,  with  nothing  about 
me  but  desert  sand  and  towering  rocks.  I  hear  the 
laughter  of  children ;  I  see  the  fair-haired  group 
passing  by  me ;  I  see  two  eyes  fixed  on  me  with 
kindly  greeting,  and  a  hand,  with  the  filled  cup,  which 
beckons  to  the  weary  one ;  and,  like  a  vision  of  mist, 
it  has  all  disappeared.  I  remain  alone,  and  I  sink  to 
my  destruction." 

He  closed  his  hands  over  his  eyes.  Use  did  not 
reply.  She  stood,  turned  from  him,  looking  through  the 
window  at  the  clouds  which  flitted  across  the  heaven. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  room.  Nothing  moved,  and 
no  one  spoke.  At  last  the  Sovereign  rose  slowly :  he 
approached  Use.  There  was  a  glassy  look  in  his  eye, 
and  he  moved  with  effort. 

"  If  I  have  wounded  you  by  what  I  have  said  in  a 
moment  of  overwhelming  passion,  forget  it.  I  have 
proved  to  you  that  I  am  not  yet  free  from  the  weak- 
ness that  hopes  to  gain  a  heart  which  would  beat  in 
unison  with  mine.  Remember  only  that  I  am  an  erring 
one  who  sought  comfort  from  you.  It  was  an  humiliat- 
ing request :  if  you  cannot  respond  to  it,  do  not  be 
angry  with  the  wretched  one  who  asks." 

He  gazed  on  her  with  a  long,  protracted  look  of 
burning  passion,  deadly,  wounded  pride,  and  something 
more,  that  inspired  her  with  terror,  but  she  looked  him 
firmly  and  rigidly  in  the  face.  He  raised  a  warning 
finger,  and  left  the  room. 

She  listened  to  his  tread  as  he  went  away,  marked 
every  step  as  he  descended,  and  when  he  closed  the 
house-door,  pulled  the  bell. 
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Gabriel,  who  was  standing  in  the  anteroom,  entered 
quickly. 

"  I  wish  to  go  away  from  here,"  exclaimed  Use. 

"Whereto,  Mrs.  Werner?"  asked  the  frightened 
servant. 

"  Where  to?"  echoed  in  Use's  ears. 

"To  my  husband,"  she  said;  but,  as  if  listening  to 
her  own  words,  she  shuddered.  He  also  was  in  a 
house  of  the  Sovereign.  He  was  with  the  daughter 
of  the  wicked  man.  He  himself  was  not  safe  there  — 
his  wife  would  not  be  safe  with  him.  Where  to  ?  The 
question  whirled  in  her  head.  The  son  of  the  cruel 
man  was  with  her  father,  so  she  must  not  go  home  ; 
her  neighbour  had  said  so.  She  sank  her  head  as  if 
stunned.  A  feeling  of  helplessness  lay  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  her;  but  she  raised  herself  again,  and 
approached  Gabriel.  "  I  will  leave  this  city  to-day  — 
at  once." 

The  servant  wrung  his  hands. 

"  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this,"  he  exclaimed. 

"You  knew  it,"  asked  Use,  gloomily;  "and  neither 
I  nor  my  husband  did?  Was  it  seen  to  every  passer- 
by, and  yet  a  secret  to  him  and  me  ?" 

"  I  noticed  that  there  was  something  about  this 
place  that  seemed  uncanny,"  answered  Gabriel,  "and 
that  no  one  trusted  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
just  now  left.  How  could  I  tell  you  what  seemed  only 
my  foolish  fancy?" 

"  It  is  not  well  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  people's 
talk,"  replied  Use  ;  "  I  wish  to  go  to  some  place  where 
I  can  find  a  woman,  Gabriel.  Get  a  carriage  for  me 
immediately,  and  accompany  me  to  Mrs.  Rollmaus. 
We  will  leave  everything  here,  and  you  must  return 
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to  the  house,  that  you  may  be  on  the  spot  when  my 
husband  comes  back." 

" Where  shall  I  get  a  carriage?"  asked  Gabriel, 
hesitatingly. 

"  From  the  city,  and  not  from  the   castle   stable." 

Gabriel  stood  and  reflected.  At  last  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly : 

"  I  shall  go ;  be  careful  to  prevent  the  lackey  from 
learning  that  you  are  preparing  for  a  journey." 

"  No  one  shall  know  it,"  said  Use. 

Gabriel  hastened  away,  and  Use  locked  the  door 
and  flew  into  the  next  room.  There  she  collected  all 
that  was  indispensable  for  the  journey.  She  closed 
all  the  cupboards  and  wardrobes,  and  put  the  keys  in 
a  bunch.  "  When  Felix  comes,  he  shall  not  say  I  ran 
away  unthinkingly."  She  went  to  his  writing-table, 
and  sealed  up  the  letters  in  a  packet.  "  So  that  no 
curious  eye  can  look  upon  you,"  she  said.  When  she 
packed  up  the  letters  of  the  children  and  her  own 
answers,  a  shudder  came  over  her,  and  she  concealed 
the  bundle  rapidly  beneath  other  papers.  She  was  ready, 
and  Gabriel  had  not  yet  returned.  He  seemed  to 
linger  long.  With  firm  steps  she  went  through  the 
rooms.  "  You  have  grown  more  strange  to  me  the 
longer  I  have  dwelt  here.  What  has  become  of  the 
brilliant  impression  of  the  first  evening?  It  was  a 
cold  splendor,  hostile  to  my  life.  I  would  gladly  root 
up  every  recollection  of  it  from  my  soul."  She  placed 
herself  on  the  spot  where,  in  the  night,  she  had  looked 
on  her  sleeping  husband.  "That  was  my  last  sor- 
rowful look  at  his  dear  face  ;  when  shall  I  see  it  again  ? 
I  go  from  you,  Felix ;  who  would  have  thought  it  when 
we  stood  together  before  the  altar?  I  leave  you  be- 
hind among  wicked  men  ;  you  also  in  danger,  and  I 
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go  away  alone,  to  seek  safety  for  myself  far  from  you. 
Who  would  have  said  some  days  ago  that  I  should 
have  marked  him  a  liar  to  his  face  ?  I  go,  Felix,  in 
order  to  save  myself  for  you.  Think  of  that,  and  do 
not  be  angry  with  me.  I  would  not  have  gone  for  less 
cause."  She  sank  down  on  a  cushion,  and  wrung  her 
hands  with  tearless  sorrow.  She  lay  for  a  long  time 
in  this  condition.  At  last  there  was  a  knocking  at  the 
outer  door.  She  jumped  up  and  opened  it,  but  she 
drew  back  terrified  when  she  beheld  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  her  faithful  servant. 

"  I  have  not  ordered  a  carriage,"  said  Gabriel,  "for 
it  would  be  of  no  use." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Use,  angrily. 

"Any  carriage  that  went  from  here  would  not  take 
Mrs.  Werner  where  she  wishes,  but  only  where  another 
wishes." 

"  Then  we  will  go  ourselves,  and  take  a  vehicle  in 
the  city." 

"Wherever  we  go,"  replied  Gabriel,  "we  shall  be 
observed,  and  if  I  attempt  to  call  a  carriage  it  will  be 
taken  from  us." 

"You  are  frightened  yourself,  Gabriel,  and  see 
danger  where  none  exists,"  replied  Use,  annoyed. 

"  If  we  could  only  get  an  honest  man  to  take  you 
to  Mrs.  Rollmaus,"  continued  Gabriel  ;  "  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  you  could  get  there.  Do  you  see 
that  man  below  by  the  castle?  He  goes  slowly  as  if  he 
were  taking  a  walk,  but  he  never  turns  his  eyes  from 
this  house.  That  is  one  of  our  spies,  and  he  is  not  the 
only  one." 

"  WTho  has  told  you  that?  "  asked  Use. 

"  I  have  a  good  friend  here  who  belongs  to  the 
castle,"  replied  Gabriel,  hesitating.  "  Do  not  be  angry, 
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Mrs.  Werner,  that  I  asked  him,  for  he  knows  all  their 
tricks.  It  is  possible,  he  said,  that  we  may  succeed  ; 
for  one  cannot  assume  that  all  the  people  of  the  city 
are  robbers  or  deceivers,  but  it  is  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous." 

Use  seized  her  hat  and  cloak. 

"I  am  going,  Gabriel,"  she  said,  quietly.  "Will 
you  accompany  me  ?" 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Werner,  wherever  you  wish, "  answered 
Gabriel.  "But  first  listen  to  my  proposal.  My  ac- 
quaintance thinks  that  the  safest  way  would  be,  if  the 
Crown  Inspector  should  fetch  you  himself  in  the  even- 
ing. The  evenings  are  dark,  and  you  may  then  per- 
haps be  able  to  leave  the  house  without  the  lackey  or 
any  one  else  remarking  it." 

"A  prisoner!"  exclaimed  Use.  "Who  is  your 
acquaintance?  "  she  asked,  looking  sharply  at  Gabriel. 

"  He  is  true  as  gold, "  Gabriel  assured  her,  "and 
I  will  willingly  tell  you  later,  but  I  beg  you  not  to  ask 
me  to-day,  for  he  has  desired,  for  his  own  safety,  that 
no  one  should  be  told." 

"I  trust  in  your  faithfulness,"  replied  Use,  coldly; 
"but  you  yourself  may  be  deceived;  I  will  not  follow 
the  advice  of  a  stranger." 

'  He  has  offered  me  ahorse,"  said  Gabriel,  it  is 
outside  the  city.  If  you  will  give  me  a  line  to  the  Crown 
Inspector,  I  will  ride  there  and  bring  the  carriage  in 
good  time. " 

Use  looked  gloomily  at  the  servant. 

"Many  hours  must  pass  away,  and  I  will  not  remain 
here  alone.  I  will  go  on  foot  along  the  high  road  to 
my  friends." 

"Look,  Mrs.  Werner,  at  the  sky;  a  storm  is  com- 
ing." 
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"  I  do  not  care  for  it,"  exclaimed  Use;  "it  is  not 
the  first  time  I  shall  have  gone  through  the  rain.  If 
you  do  not  choose  to  accompany  me,  you  may  wait 
here  for  my  husband,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  gone 
away  to  my  home,  and  when  I  am  with  good  people  I 
will  write  to  him." 

Gabriel  wrung  his  hands ;  Use  put  on  her  cloak. 

Suddenly  loud  altercation  was  heard  on  the  floor 
below.  Gabriel  hastily  opened  the  door;  the  bass  voice 
of  a  stranger  was  scolding  the  lackey  vehemently : 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  am  not  the  man  who  will  allow 
the  door  to  be  shut  in  his  face;  she  is  at  home,  I  say." 

Use  threw  off  her  hat  and  cloak,  sprang  down  the 
stairs,  and  called  out. 

"  Mr.  Hummel!  " 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant,  Mrs.  Werner,"  cried 
out  Hummel.  "I  come  immediately,  only  I  will  first 
express  to  this  major-domo  my  high  opinion  of  him. 
You  are  a  scoundrel,  sir,  and  an  object  to  whom  I 
wish  such  treatment  as  he  deserves — a  well-seasoned 
switch  and  a  tight  halter.  I  am  coming,  Mrs.  Werner. " 
He  ascended  the  stairs  heavily.  Use  flew  to  meet  him, 
led  him  into  her  room,  and  was  so  overcome  that  she 
laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  wept. 

Mr.  Hummel  was  silent,  and  looked  sympathizingly 
at  Use. 

"  So  these  are  Court  ways?"  he  asked,  softly;  "  and 
this  is  the  fashion  in  which  people  act  here?" 

"  My  husband  is  away.  I  wish  to  leave  this  place  ; 
Mr.  Hummel,  do  help  me  to  escape  !  " 

"That  is  exactly  my  situation,"  said  Mr.  Hummel: 
"I  am  implicated,  myself,  in  an  elopement  affair.  I 
have  come  to  this  city  in  order  to  convey  to  you  a 
request  from  my  daughter  Laura,  and  to  bring  matters 
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to  some  settlement  with  the  clergymen  here.  But 
where  do  you  wish  to  go  to  ?  " 

"To  kind  friends  who  will  take  me  to  my  father's 
house." 

"That  will  certainly  be  the  right  course,"  replied 
Mr.  Hummel. 

"In  times  of  despair,  when  everything  totters  in 
the  world,  the  child  should  go  back  to  the  father.  His 
faithfulness  remains  ;  she  is  twenty  years  old  before 
that  of  the  husband  begins.  As  your  father  is  not 
here,  allow  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  feel  anxious 
about  a  child  to  take  the  place  of  a  father  to  you." 

Use  clung  to  him  :  Mr.  Hummel  pressed  her  hand, 
after  his  fashion,  tenderly ;  but  it  was  a  hard  press- 
ure. 

"  Now  for  composure  and  cool  blood.  It  can  be  no 
small  matter  which  moves  you  so  strongly.  I  will  not 
leave  you  until  I  see  you  well  protected."  He  looked 
at  Gabriel,  who  made  him  a  sign.  "Do  not  trouble 
37ourself  further  in  the  matter.  Be  quietly  seated,  and 
allow  me  to  confer  with  Gabriel.  I  will  take  care  of 
everything  for  you,  and  I  shall  answer  for  everything." 

Use  looked  at  him  thankfully  and  seated  herself 
obediently.  Mr.  Hummel  beckoned  Gabriel  into  the 
next  room. 

"What  has  happened  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"The  master  has  gone  away  for  a  few  days  ;  mean- 
while Mrs.  Werner  has  been  treated  in  an  unseemly 
way ;  great  wickedness  is  carried  on  here,  and  they 
will  not  let  her  go." 

"Not  let  my  lodger  go?"  cried  Mr.  Hummel; 
"ridiculous  !  I  have  a  passport  to  Paris  in  my  pocket, 
we  will  skip  over  this  country  like  grasshoppers.  I  will 
fetch  a  conveyance  immediately." 
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Gabriel  shook  his  head.  The  confidants  again  con- 
ferred together.  Mr.  Hummel  came  back  and  said, 
with  greater  seriousness,  to  Use  : 

"  Now  I  must  beg  of  you  to  write  a  few  lines  to  the 
Crown  Inspector — to  the  husband,  not  to  his  wife, 
otherwise  there  would  be  confusion.  You  must  request 
him,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  if  he  is 
willing  to  do  a  great  kindness,  to  come  here  in  a  closed 
carriage,  to  stop  in  the  suburb,  at  the  Black  Bear  ;  and 
he  must  not  leave  his  carriage.  Nothing  further.  This 
letter  Gabriel  will  convey  to  him.  How  he  does  so  is 
his  affair,  not  ours ;  if  he  chooses  to  fly,  like  this 
ambiguous  genius  on  the  ceiling,  who  has  forgotten 
its  overcoat,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better.  Now  the 
letter  is  written,  forgive  me  if  I  read  it.  All  right  and 
accurate — away,  Gabriel,  quickly.  When  you  have 
passed  the  castle,  then  make  speed  :  till  then,  act  like 
a  composed  philanthropist.  I  will  allow  you  to  whistle 
my  Dessauer,  if  you  can.  If  they  ask  you  any  questions, 
say  you  are  attending  to  some  business  for  me." 

Gabriel  hastened  away.  Mr.  Hummel  placed  his 
chair  in  front  of  Use,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"You  will  have  to  wait  five  hours  for  the  carriage 
if  all  goes  right.  Meanwhile  you  must  bear  my  com- 
pany, I  will  not  leave  the  house  without  you.  Do  not 
be  troubled  at  the  delay.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  I  wish 
to  speak  with  you  as  with  an  honorable  woman,  to 
whom  I  can  take  off  my  hat  with  true  respect,  con- 
cerning my  own  affairs,  which  I  have  much  at  heart. 
We  have  time  enough  for  it.  I  have  also  brought 
some  papers  to  the  Professor  ;  they  are  of  little  im- 
portance, but  I  will  lay  them  on  the  table,  and  we 
shall  sit  oposite  each  other  like  people  01  business. 
Then  I  should  be  <Jad  if  you  would  give  that  Judas  in 
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the  servants'  chamber  a  few  instructions  for  me. 
Have  the  goodness  also  to  take  everything  away  that 
might  lead  him  to  suppose  that  you  and  I  were  going 
to  elope." 

Use  looked  round  her,  undecided. 

"What  shall  I  say  to  the  man,  Mr.  Hummel  ?  " 

"You  are  so  good  a  housewife,"  replied  Hummel, 
politely,  "that  I  can  leave  entirely  to  you  to  decide 
what  you  will  provide  for  me.  I  have  been  travelling 
the  whole  day,"  and  he  made  a  significant  gesture 
towards  his  waistcoat. 

"Use  jumped  up  ;  in  spite  of  all  her  anxieties,  she 
could  not  help  laughing,  and  said  : 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.   Hummel." 

"That  is  the  right  frame  of  mind,"  replied  Hum- 
mel ;  "there  is  no  better  remedy  for  tragic  spirits 
than  a  well  spread  table.  I  beg,  therefore  that  you  will 
send  not  only  for  one  plate,  but  for  two.  I  could  not 
eat  if  you  were  looking  on.  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Werner, 
the  noblest  feelings  are  not  to  be  depended  on  if  an 
honest  piece  of  bread  and  butter  is  not  impressed  on 
them  as  a  stamp.  It  makes  people  calm  and  firm — 
and  you  will  have  occasion  for  these  virtues  to-day." 

Use  rang  the  bell. 

"If  the  knave  appears,"  proceeded  Mr.  Hummel, 
"mention  to  him  my  name  and  my  firm.  I  do  not 
generally  travel  incognito,  and  I  wish  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mystery  here. " 

The  lackey  appeared.  Use  gave  him  orders  to 
fetch  the  necessary  refreshment,  and  asked  him  how 
it  was  he  had  denied  her  dear  landlord  admit- 
tance. 

The  man  stammered  an  excuse,  and  went  away 
hastily. 
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"When  I  came  to  the  house  I  was  aware  that  all 
was  not  right  here.  I  asked  after  you  at  the  castle 
and  received  no  satisfactory  answer.  I  asked  a  man 
at  the  back  of  the  castle  who  was  wandering  about, 
which  was  your  house.  He  looked  at  me  like  a  cross- 
bill. You  were  travelling,  he  declared,  and  he  tried 
to  discover  my  secret.  Thereupon  there  was  a  short 
conversation,  in  which  cross-bill  showed  his  spite  be- 
cause I  in  ignorance  called  him  by  his  proper  title  of 
spy.  The  sentinel  came  up  at  this,  and  I  saw  that 
these  jovial  comrades  had  a  great  mind  to  arrest  me. 
Then  a  young  gentleman  appeared,  who  asked  the 
other  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  said  he 
knew  that  you  were  at  home.  He  accompanied  me 
up  to  this  house,  asked  my  name  politely,  told  me  also 
his  own,  Lieutenant  Treeclimber,  and  advised  me  not 
to  be  frightened  away,  that  the  servants  were  insolent, 
but  that  you  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  an  old  friend. 
He  must  be  known  to  you." 

The  lackey  laid  the  table.  Whenever  he  offered 
Mr.  Hummel  a  dish,  the  latter  gave  him  a  withering 
look,  and  did  not  endeavor  to  make  his  office  easy 
to  him.  While  the  servant  was  removing  the  things, 
Mr.  Hummel  began  : 

'•Now  permit  me  to  talk  of  our  affairs,  it  will  be 
a  long  account  ;  have  you  patience  for  it?" 

The  evening  had  set  in,  darkness  lay  over  the 
dismal  house,  the  storm  came  on,  the  windows  rattled, 
and  the  rain  poured  down.  Use  sat  as  in  a  dream. 
In  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  past  day  and 
the  uneasy  expectation  of  a  wild  night,  the  comfortable 
prose  of  the  Park  Street  rose  before  her,  where,  fearless 
and  secure,  she  was  at  peace  with  herself  and  the  world, 
—  so  far  as  the  world  was  not  vexatious.  But  she  felt 
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how  beneficial  this  contrast  was ;  she  even  forgot  her 
own  position,  and  listened  with  deep  sympathy  to  the 
account  of  the  father. 

"  I  am  speaking  to  a  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Hummel, 
"who  is  going  back  vo  her  father,  and  I  tell  her  what 
I  have  said  to  no  one  else  :  how  hard  it  is  to  bear  my 
child's  wish  to  leave  me." 

He  spoke  about  the  child  whom  they  both  loved, 
and  it  was  pleasant  intercourse  between  them.  Thus 
several  hours  passed. 

The  lackey  came  again,  and  asked  respectfully 
whether  Mrs.  Werner  had  sent  Gabriel  away. 

"  He  has  gone  upon  a  commission  for  me,"  grum- 
bled Mr.  Hummel,  to  the  inquirer;  "he  is  looking 
after  some  money  matters  with  which  I  did  not  choose 
to  burden  your  honesty.  If  any  one  inquires  from  the 
city  for  me,  I  must  beg,  Mrs.  Werner,  to  request  this 
man  to  say  that  I  am  at  home." 

He  again  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Four  hours,"  he  said.  "If  the  horse  was  good, 
and  Gabriel  did  not  lose  his  way  in  the  dark,  we  may 
expect  him  every  moment.  If  he  has  not  succeeded, 
you  may  still  be  without  anxiety ;  I  will  still  take  you 
from  this  house." 

The  bell  below  rang,  and  the  house  door  opened — 
Gabriel  entered.  There  was  a  gleam  of  pleasure  in 
his  countenance. 

"Promptly,  at  ten,  the  carriage  will  stop  before 
the  inn,"  he  said,  cautiously;  "I  have  ridden  hastily 
in  advance." 

Use  jumped  up.  Again  the  terrors  of  the  day  and 
anxiety  for  the  future  passed  through  her  mind. 

"Sit  still,"  admonished  Mr.  Hummel  again;  "  vio- 
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lent  moving  about  is  suspicious.  I  will  meanwhile 
hold  council  once  more  with  Gabriel." 

This  council  lasted  a  long  time.  At  last  Mr.  Hum- 
mel came  back,  and  said,  very  seriously : 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Werner,  prepare  yourself;  we  have  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walk.  Yield  yourself  quietly  to 
our  guidance  ;  all  has  been  carefully  considered." 

Mr.  Hummel  rang.  Gabriel,  who  had  returned 
to  the  spy  on  the  ground  floor,  entered  as  usual,  and 
took  several  keys  and  a  screw-driver  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  said,  cautiously: 

"The  first  week  we  were  here  I  closed  the  small 
back  staircase  and  secured  the  door  with  a  large  screw  ; 
the  people  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  keys." 

He  went  to  one  of  the  back  rooms  and  opened  the 
•  entrance  to  a  secret  staircase.  Mr.  Hummel  glided 
after  him. 

' '  I  wished  to  know  how  I  was  to  let  myself  in  again, " 
he  said,  returning  to  Use.  "When  I  have  taken  you 
away  some  one  must  be  heard  moving  about  here  as 
your  spirit,  otherwise  all  the  trouble  would  be  lost. 
Gabriel  will  take  you  down  the  back  staircase,  while 
I  go  out  at  the  front  door  and  keep  the  lackey  in  con- 
versation. I  will  meet  you  a  short  distance  from  the 
house  among  the  bushes  ;  Gabriel  will  bring  you  to 
me,  and  I  will  be  sure  to  be  there." 

Use  pressed  his  hand  anxiously. 

"I  hope  all  will  go  well,"  said  Mr.  Hummel, 
cautiously.  "  Take  care  to  have  a  cloak  that  will  dis- 
guise you  as  much  as  possible." 

Use  flew  to  her  writing-table  and  in  haste  wrote 
these  words  : 

"  Farewell,  beloved  ;  I  am  gone  to  my  father." 

Again   sorrow   overpowered   her  ;    she   wrung   her 
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hands  and  wept.  Mr.  Hummel  stood  respectfully 
aside.  At  last  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  :  "The 
time  is  passing  away." 

Use  jumped  up,  enclosed  the  note  in  an  envelope, 
gave  it  to  Gabriel,  and  quickly  veiled  herself. 

"  Now  forward,  "admonished  Mr.  Hummel,  "out  of 
both  doors.  Igofirst.  Good  bye,  Mrs.  Werner,"  he  called 
out,  through  the  open  door ;  "  I  hope  you  will  rest  well. " 

He  stepped  heavily  down  the  stairs,  the  lackey 
was  standing  on  the  last  step. 

"Come  here,  young  man,"  shouted  Mr.  Hummel, 
"I  wish  to  have  you  stuffed  after  your  death,  and 
placed  before  the  council  house  as  a  model  for  later 
generations  of  the  love  of  truth.  When  I  return  you 
may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  again  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  expressing  my  high  opinion  of  you  ;  then 
I  will  reveal  to  the  Professor  the  consummate  meanness 
of  your  character.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  your 
worthlessness  known  in  the  daily  paper  in  order  that 
you  may  become  a  scare-crow  to  the  world." 

The  servant  listened  with  downcast  eyes,  and  bowed 
mockingly. 

"  Good-night,  courtling,"  said  Mr.  Hummel,  going 
out  and  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

Mr.  Hummel  walked  with  measured  tread  from 
the  house,  turning  to  the  left  side  where  a  path  entered 
a  thicket;  there  he  concealed  himself.  The  rain  poured, 
and  the  wind  roared  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Mr. 
Hummel  looked  cautiously  about  him  when  he  entered 
the  darkness  of  the  spot  where  Gabriel  and  Prince 
Victor  had  once  spoken  to  one  another  of  the  ghosts 
of  the  castle.  There  was  a  slight  stir  in  the  thicket, 
a  tall  figure  approached  him  and  seized  his  arm. 

"Good,"   said  Mr.  Hummel,  in   alow  tone;    "go 
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back  quickly,  Gabriel,  and  expect  me  in  time.  But 
we  must  seek  out  dark  paths  and  avoid  the  lights  ; 
you  must  conceal  your  face  under  your  veil  when  we 
come  into  the  open." 

Use  took  the  arm  of  her  landlord  and  walked  along, 
covered  by  the  great  umbrella1  which  Mr.  Hummel 
held  over  her. 

Behind  the  fugitives  the  tower  clock  struck  ten, 
when  the  outline  of  the  inn  outside  the  gate  was  seen 
against  the  darkened  heaven. 

"We  must  not  be  too  early  nor  too  late,"  said  Mr. 
Hummel,  restraining  the  steps  of  his  eager  companion. 
At  the  same  moment  a  carriage  came  slowly  towards 
them  out  of  the  darkness.  Use's  arm  trembled.  "Be 
calm,"  begged  Mr.  Hummel;  "see  whether  that  is 
your  friend." 

"I  recognize  the  horses,"  whispered  Use,  breath- 
less. Mr.  Hummel  approached  the  coachman's  covered 
seat,  and  asked,  as  a  password,  "  From  Toad  ?  " 

"  Ville,"  answered  a  firm  voice.  The  Crown  In- 
spector sprang  down  to  Use  ;  there  was  a  little  move- 
ment in  the  carriage,  the  corner  of  the  leather  curtain 
was  lifted,  and  a  small  hand  was  put  out.  Hummel 
seized  and  shook  it.  "An  agreeable  addition,"  he 
said.  Without  speaking  a  word,  the  Crown  Inspector 
unbuttoned  the  leather  curtain.  "  My  dear  friend," 
cried  a  trembling  female  voice  from  within.  Use 
turned  to  Mr.  Hummel ;  "not  a  word,"  he  said  ;  "a 
pleasant  journey  to  you."  Use  was  pushed  in  ;  Mrs. 
Rollmaus  seized  hold  of  her  arm,  and  held  it  firmly; 
and  while  the  Crown  Inspector  was  again  buttoning 
the  curtain,  Mr.  Hummel  greeted  him.  "  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure,"  he  said,  "  but  for  an  exchange  of  cards 
this  is  not  a  favorable  opportunity.  Besides  which, 
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our  classes,  according  to  natural  history,  are  not  the 
same.  But  punctuality  at  the  right  time  and  good- 
will were  mutual."  The  Crown  Inspector  jumped 
upon  the  coachman's  box  and  seized  the  reins.  He 
turned  the  carriage,  Mr.  Hummel  gave  a  farewell  tap 
upon  the  wet  leather  curtain,  the  horses  trotted  off 
quietly,  and  the  carriage  passed  into  the  darkness. 

Hummel  looked  after  it  till  the  heavy  rain  concealed 
it  from  his  view,  cast  one  more  searching  glance  down 
the  now  empty  road,  and  hastened  back  to  the  city. 
He  went  to  the  Pavilion  through  the  most  remote  part 
of  the  grounds  ;  at  the  spot  where  Gabriel  had  put  the 
lady  under  his  charge,  he  dived  into  the  deep  shade  of 
the  trees,  and  made  his  way  cautiously  through  the 
wet  bushes  to  the  back  of  the  house.  He  felt  along 
the  wall.  "Stop  on  the  threshold, "  whispered  Ga- 
briel ',  "  I  will  take  off  your  boots." 

"  Cannot  I  be  spared  this  court  toilet  ?  "  grumbled 
Hummel.  "  Stocking-feet  are  contrary  to  my  nature. " 

"  All  will  have  been  in  vain  if  you  are  heard  on  the 
staircase." 

Hummel  slipped  up  the  stairs  behind  Gabriel  into 
the  dark  room.  "  Here  are  Mrs.  Werner's  rooms. 
You  must  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  dark, 
and  sometimes  move  the  chairs,  till  I  call  you.  There 
is  now  another  spy,  they  are  talking  together  below. 
I  fear  they  suspect  that  we  have  something  on  hand. 
They  look  at  me  askance.  The  lackey  every  day  car- 
ries the  lamps  from  the  sitting-room,  and  nothing  must 
be  altered  ;  it  would  create  suspicion  if  he  did  not  hear 
some  one  moving  about  in  the  next  room.  When  all 
is  quiet,  then  the  lackey  leaves  the  house,  and  we  can 
speak  to  one  another." 

"It  is  against  my  conscience,  Gabriel,"  murmurc'i 
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Hummel,  to  remain  in  a  strange  house  without  the 
permission  of  the  owner  or  lodger." 

"Quiet,"  warned  Gabriel,  anxiously;  I  hear  the 
man  on  the  stairs  ;  close  the  door  behind  me." 

Mr.  Hummel  stood  alone  in  the  dark.  He  placed 
his  boots  near  the  arm-chair,  walked  around  them,  and 
sometimes  gave  them  a  push.  "  Very  gently  always," 
he  thought,  "for  they  are  the  movements  of  a  Pro- 
fessor's wife.  The  demands  which  now-a-days  are 
made  on  a  householder  exceed  all  imagination.  An 
elopement  from  the  house  of  a  stranger,  and  acting 
the  part  of  a  lady  in  the  darkness  of  night."  The 
steps  of  men  were  heard'  outside,  and  he  again  pushed 
his  boots.  "Darkness  in  a  strange  house  is  by  no 
means  desirable,"  he  continued,  to  himself.  "I  have 
always  had  a  hatred  of  a  dark  room  since  I  once  fell 
down  into  a  cellar ;  this  gloom  is  only  good  for  cats 
and  rogues.  But  the  most  lamentable  thing  for  a 
citizen  is,  that  his  boots  should  be  withheld  from 
him."  He  heard  a  light  tread  in  the  next  room,  and 
again  moved  the  chair. 

At  last  all  became  quiet  in  the  house.  Mr.  Hum- 
mel threw  himself  back  in  the  chair,  and  looked  wearily 
around  the  strange  room.  A  pale  ray  of  light  fell  from 
without  through  a  crevice  of  the  curtains,  and  the 
tassel  of  the  curtain  and  the  gilded  top  of  a  chair 
glimmered  in  the  darkness.  Now  at  last  Mr.  Hummel 
might  put  on  his  boots,  and  then  for  a  time  he  occupied 
himself  with  severe  comments  upon  the  world.  His 
usual  hour  for  rest  had  meanwhile  come,  and  he  was 
tired  from  his  journey  ;  he  sank  gradually  into  a 
dreamy  state,  and  his  last  distinct  thought  was,  "there 
must  be  no  snoring  in  this  princely  darkness."  With 
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this  intention  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  said  farewell  to 
the  cares  of  the  world. 

In  his  sleep  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  he  heard  a 
slight  noise  ;  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  the 
room.  He  saw  indistinctly  that  the  wall  looked  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  done.  The  large  mirror 
that  before  stood  there,  seemed  to  have  vanished, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  a  veiled  figure  stood  in 
its  place  and  moved.  He  was  a  courageous  man,  but 
his  limbs  now  trembled  with  terror.  He  barricaded 
himself  behind  a  chair.  "Is  this  a  magic  lantern?" 
he  began,  with  stammering  voice;  "if  so,  I  beg  you 
not  to  disturb  yourself  ;  I  admire  your  skill,  but  have  not 
my  purse  with  me.  But  if  you  are  a  man,  I  should 
like  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the  fact.  I  call  upon 
you  to  show  yourself  in  substance.  I  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  myself  to  you  in  this  scanty  light..  Hat- 
manufacturer,  Henry  Hummel  ;  my  papers  are  correct 
—a  passport  to  Paris."  He  put  his  hand  into  his 
breast  pocket.  "As  a  respectable  citizen  is  bound  to 
defend  himself  in  these  dangerous  times,  it  has  been 
inserted  in  my  passport,  avec  un  pistolet.  I  beg  you 
kindly  to  bear  this  in  mind."  He  took  out  a  pocket 
pistol  and  held  it  before  him.  He  again  looked  at  the 
spot  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  mirror  stood  as  be- 
fore. He  rubbed  his  eyes.  "Stupid  stuff,"  he  said; 
"it  was,  after  all,  only  a  sleepy  fancy." 

The  door  of  the  house  was  closed  outside.  For  a 
while  Mr.  Hummel  stood  looking  round  suspiciously, 
and  perspiration  rose  on  his  brow.  At  last  he  heard 
Gabriel's  knock  at  the  door  ;  he  opened  it,  took  the  light 
quickly  from  his  hand,  and  approached  the  mirror  so 
as  to  throw  the  light  upon  the  frame  and  wall. 
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"It  seems  to  stand  firm  as  iron,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "it  was  only  a  deception." 

But  he  hastily  seized  his  hat,  and  took  the  servant 
out  of  the  room. 

"  I  have  had  enough  for  to-day,"  he  muttered  ;  "  I 
wish  to  get  out  of  this  house  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
do  not  like  to  have  you  remain  here  alone,  Gabriel. 
Early  to-morrow  I  will  call  for  you ;  I  have  business 
for  the  whole  day  in  the  city.  Endeavor  to  sleep  ; 
in  our  beds  we  shall  both  think  of  this  intrigue  and 
of  her  who  is  still  seeking  a  secure  roof  for  protection 
from  night-storms  and  spirits." 

Use  traveled  through  the  night ;  the  rain  poured 
in  torrents  around  her,  the  storm  howled  through  the 
trees,  and  the  water  splashed  high  from  the  ruts  about 
the  horses  and  carriage.  It  was  only  between  the 
figures  of  the  men  on  the  front  seat  that  she  caught 
glimpses  of  the  midnight  sky,  which  hung  heavy  and 
dark  above  the  fugitives.  Sometimes  a  glimmer  of 
light  twinkled  from  the  window  of  a  house,  and  then 
again  there  was  nothing  but  rain,  storm,  and  black 
night.  She  maintained  a  terrified  silence  during  the 
ghostly  journey,  Mrs.  Rollmaus  still  clasping  her  hand. 
Use  was  driving  into  the  world,  a  storm-lashed  world, 
poor  in  light  and  rich  in  tears.  There  was  uncertainty 
and  fearful  anxiety  everywhere,  whether  she  thought 
of  the  loved  one  whom  she  left  behind  her  in  the  hands 
of  the  persecutor,  or  saw  before  her  the  troubled 
countenance  of  her  father,  and  the  fields  of  the  estate 
where  the  young  man  dwelt  whose  neighborhood 
now  threatened  her  with  new  trouble ;  but  she  sat 
erect. 

•'  When  he  returns  to  the  door  over  which  the  dark 
angel  hovers,  he  will  ask  in  vain  for  his  wife.  But  I 
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have  done  what  I  had  to  do  :  may  the  sovereign  Lord 
of  life  watch  over  me." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  behind  the 
carriage;  it  approached  nearer.  Where  the  private  road 
to  the  estate  branched  off  from  the  highway,  a  cavalier 
galloped  up  on  a  foaming  horse ;  he  spoke  to  some 
one  on  the  coachman's  seat,  the  carriage  and  rider 
rushed  forward  side  by  side  for  a  few  moments,  then 
the  rider  reined  in  his  horse.  The  Crown  Inspector 
threw  a  branch  of  a  tree  into  the  carriage. 

"The  rider  has  brought  this  for  Lady  Use;  it  is 
from  the  tree  under  her  window,  and  the  reckoning  is 
paid." 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
THE   LORD   HIGH   STEWARD. 

AT  the  same  hour  in  which  Use  was  listening 
to  the  comforting  words  of  her  landlord,  the  carriage 
of  the  Lord  High  Steward  was  driving  to  the  tower 
castle  of  the  Princess.  The  Princess  received  the  an- 
nouncement with  astonishment,  and  flew  down  to  her 
reception-room.  The  Professor  caused  the  chest  with 
its  contents  to  be  taken  to  his  room,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  bending  over  the  manuscript,  when  the  High 
Marshal  entered  below  to  deliver  himself  of  his  com- 
mission. Meanwhile  the  Princess  awaited  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

The  Lord  High  Steward  had  been  appointed  to 
the  honorable  office  of  attendance  upon  the  Princess  : 
it  was  a  considerate  way  of  removing  him  from  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign.  At  the  same  hour  every  morn- 
ing his  carriage  was  to  be  seen  standing  before  the 
wing  of  the  castle  which  was  occupied  by  the  Princess. 
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His  personal  relations  to  the  young  Princess  appeared 
cool  ;  in  Court  society  he  was  treated  by  her  with  just 
as  much  distinction  as  was  needful,  and  petitioners 
learnt  sometimes  that  their  requests  were  imparted  to 
him.  He  was  esteemed  by  the  citizens  on  account  of 
his  benevolence,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  Court  concerning  whom  one  never  heard  an  unfa- 
vorable opinion.  He  dwelt  in  an  old-fashioned  house 
surrounded  by  gardens,  was  unmarried,  rich,  without 
relations,  and  lived  quietly  by  himself.  He  was,  it  was 
supposed,  without  influence  ;  he  was  not  in  favor,  and 
was  therefore  treated  by  the  young  cavaliers  with  chiv- 
alrous condescension.  He  was,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  indispensable  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  Court. 
He  was  the  great  dignitary  who  was  necessary  for  all 
ceremonious  affairs  ;  he  was  counsellor  in  all  family 
matters  ;  he  was  ambassador  and  escort  in  all  transac- 
tions with  foreign  powers.  He  was  well  known  at  most 
of  the  courts  of  Europe,  had  acquaintances  in  the  great 
diplomatic  bodies,  and  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of 
various  rulers  whose  good-will  was  of  importance  to 
the  Sovereign  ;  and  as  in  our  courts  the  reputation  that 
one  enjoys  at  foreign  capitals  is  the  standard  of  the 
judgment  of  the  palace,  the  correspondence  which  he 
carried  on  with  political  leaders  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  abundance  of  broad  ribbons  of  which  he  had 
the  choice,  gave  him  with  the  Sovereign  himself  an 
authority  which  was  at  the  same  time  burdensome 
and  valuable  ;  he  was  the  secret  counsellor  for  the 
Court  and  the  last  resource  in  difficult  questions. 

The  servant  opened  the  door  of  the  Princess's 
room  with  a  profound  bow  to  the  old  gentleman.  In- 
different questions  and  answers  were  exchanged,  the 
Princess  entered  the  adjoining  room  and  intimated  to 
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her  faithful  lady-in-waiting  by  a  sign  that  she  was  to 
keep  watch  in  front.  When  the  conversation  was  se- 
cure from  the  ear  of  any  listener,  the  demeanor  of  the 
Princess  altered,  she  hastened  up  to  the  old  gentleman, 
seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  his 
earnest  countenance  : 

"Has  anything  happened?  No  trifle  could  have 
caused  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  coming  into  this  wil- 
derness. What  have  you  to  say  to  your  little  daugh- 
ter,— is  it  praise  or  blame?  " 

"I  am  but  fulfilling  my  duty,"  replied  the  old  lord, 
"  if  I  make  my  appearance  in  order  to  take  your  High- 
ness's  commands,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  resi- 
dence of  my  gracious  Princess  is  suitably  arranged." 

"Your  Excellency  has  come  to  complain,"  ex- 
claimed the  Princess,  drawing  back,  "for  you  have 
not  one  kind  word  for  your  little  woman." 

The  High  Steward  bowed  his  white  head  in  apology  : 

"  If  I  appear  more  serious  than  usual  to  your  High- 
ness, it  is  perhaps  only  the  fancies  of  an  old  man  which 
have  intruded  themselves  at  an  unseasonable  time.  I 
beg  permission  to  relieve  myself  of  them  by  discussing 
them  with  your  Highness.  The  health  of  the  Sov- 
ereign is  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  us  all :  it  reminds  us  of 
the  transitory  nature  of  life.  Even  the  good  humor 
of  Prince  Victor  does  not  succeed  in  dissipating  my 
troubled  thoughts." 

"  How  does  my  cousin?  "  asked  the  Princess. 

"He  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  being  a  Prince 
in  a  wonderful  way,"  replied  the  High  Steward;  but 
he  is  sound  to  the  core  ;  he  knows  very  well  how  to  man- 
age serious  things  cleverly.  I  rejoice,"  added  the  court- 
ier, "that  my  gracious  Princess  feels  warmly  towards  a 
cousin  who  is  faithfully  devoted  to  her  Highness." 
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"  He  has  always  been  true  and  kind  to  me,"  said 
the  Princess,  indifferently.  "  But  now  you  have  pun- 
ished me  severely  enough.  What  you  have  to  say 
to  me  confidentially  must  not  be  carried  on  in  this  way. " 

She  took  a  chair,  and  pushed  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"Here,  sit  down,  my  worthy  lord,  and  allow  me 
to  hold  the  hand  of  my  friend  when  he  tells  me  what 
makes  him  anxious  on  my  account." 

She  fetched  herself  a  low  tabouret,  held  the  right 
hand  of  the  old  lord  between  hers,  looking  earnestly 
into  his  eyes. 

"Your  Highness  knows  the  way  of  giving  me  cour- 
age to  make  bold  requests,"  said  the  courtier,  laughing. 

"That  is  more  to  the  purpose,"  said  the  Princess, 
relieved;  "I  now  hear  the  voice  and  hold  the  hand 
of  him  in  whom  I  most  love  to  trust." 

"But  I  wish  for  your  Highness  a  nearer  and 
stronger  support  than  myself,"  began  the  old  lord, 
earnestly. 

The  Princess  started. 

"  So  it  was  that  which  occasioned  your  Excellency's 
journey  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  with  agitation. 

"That  was  the  anxiety  which  occupied  me.  It  is 
nothing — nothing  more  than  an  idea,"  said  the  High 
Steward,  inclining  his  head. 

"And  is  that  to  tranquilize  me  more?"  asked  the 
Princess.  "What  has  hitherto  given  me  the  power  to 
live  but  your  Excellency's  ideas?" 

"  When .  your  Highness,  while  still  in  widow's 
weeds,  was  called  home,  the  wish  of  the  Sovereign, 
making  it  a  duty  to  attend  upon  you,  was  welcome 
to  me  ;  because  I  thereby  obtained  the  right  of  carry- 
ing on  this  conversation  with  your  Highness." 
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He  motioned  with  his  hand  to  the  seat,  and  the 
Princess  again  hastened  to  place  herself  by  his  side. 

"Now  when  I  see  your  Highness  before  me  in  the 
bright  bloom  of  youth,  richly  gifted  and  fitted  to  con- 
fer the  greatest  happiness  on  others  and  to  partake  of 
it  yourself,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  it  is  wrong 
for  you  to  be  debarred  from  the  pleasures  of  home." 

"I  have  enjoyed  this  happiness  and  have  lost  it," 
exclaimed  the  Princess.  "  Now  I  have  accustomed 
myself  to  the  thought  of  renouncing  much.  I  seek  for 
myself  a  compensation  which  even  you  will  not  consider 
unworthy." 

"There  is  a  difference  between  us  of  more  than 
fifty  years.  A  mode  of  life,  proper  for  me,  an  unim- 
portant man,  may  not  be  permitted  the  daughter 
of  a  princely  house.  I  beg  the  permission  of  my  be- 
loved Princess,"  he  continued,  with  a  gentle  voice,  to 
draw  aside  to-day  the  curtain  which  has  covered  a 
dark  image  of  your  early  youth.  You  were  witness  of 
the  scene  which  separated  the  Sovereign  from  your 
illustrious  mother." 

"  It  is  a  dark  recollection,"  whispered  the  Princess, 
looking  up  anxiously  at  the  old  lord  ;  "my  mother 
was  reproaching  the  Sovereign, — it  was  something 
concerning  the  fateful  Pavilion.  The  Sovereign  got  into 
a  state  of  excitement  that  was  fearful.  I,  then  but  a  lit- 
tle girl,  ran  up  and  embraced  the  knees  of  my  mother; 
he  dragged  me  off,  and — "  the  Princess  covered  her 
eyes.  The  old  lord  made  a  motion  to  stop  her,  and 
continued  : 

"  The  after-effect  of  the  scene  was  ruinous  to  the 
life  of  a  noble  woman,  and  also  to  that  of  yourself. 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  diseased  irritability  which 
has  since  darkened  the  Sovereign's  spirit  displayed 
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itself ;  from  that  day  the  Sovereign  sees  in  you  the 
living  witness  of  his  guilt  and  his  disease.  He  has  for 
years  endeavored  to  wipe  away  from  you  that  impres- 
sion by  kindness  and  attentions,  but  he  has  never  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  successful.  Shame,  suspicion, 
and  fear  have  continually  ruined  his  relations  with  you. 
He  will  not  let  you  go  away  from  him,  because  he 
fears  that  in  your  confidence  to  another  man  you  might 
betray  what  he  would  fain  conceal  from  himself.  He 
unwillingly  gave  in  to  the  first  marriage,  and  he  will 
oppose  a  second,  for  he  does  not  wish  to  see  your 
Highness  married  again.  But  in  the  hours  when  dark 
clouds  lie  over  his  extraordinary  spirit,  he  rejoices  in 
the  thought  that  your  Highness  might  lose  the  right 
of  secretly  reproaching  him.  The  thought  that  he  did 
an  injury  to  the  princely  dignity  of  his  wife  gnaws 
within  him,  and  he  is  now  occupied  with  the  idea  that 
your  Highness  might  under  certain  circumstances 
forget  your  position  as  princess." 

"He  hopes  in  vain,"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  ex- 
citedly. "Never  will  I  allow  myself  to  be  degraded 
by  an  unworthy  passion  ;  it  has  not  been  without  effect 
that  I  have  been  the  child  of  your  cares." 

"What  is  unworthy  of  a  princess?  "  asked  the  High 
Steward,  reflectively.  "That  your  Highness  would 
keep  yourself  free  from  the  little  passions  which  are 
excited  in  the  quadrille  of  a  masked  ball  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  But  intellectual  pastime  with  subjects  of 
great  interest  might  also  disturb  the  life  of  a  woman. 
Easily  does  the  most  refined  intellectual  enjoyment 
pass  into  extravagance.  More  than  once  has  the  great- 
est danger  of  a  woman  been  when  under  powerful  ex- 
ternal excitement,  she  has  felt  herself  to  be  higher, 
freer,  nobler  than  her  wont.  It  is  difficult  to  listen  to 
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entrancing  music  and  to  preserve  oneself  from  a  warm 
interest  in  the  artist  who  has  produced  it  for  us." 

The  Princess  looked  down. 

"Supposing  the  case,  "continued  the  High  Steward, 
"in  which  a  diseased  man,  in  bitter  humor,  should 
meditate  and  work  for  such  an  object,  the  sound  person 
should  guard  himself  from  doing  his  will." 

"But  they  should  also  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
disturbed  in  what  they  consider  for  the  honor  and 
advantage  of  their  life  ? "  cried  the  Princess,  looking 
up  at  the  old  man. 

' '  Certainly  not, "  replied  the  latter,  ' '  if  such  benefits 
are  in  fact  to  be  gained  by  the  playful  devotion  of  a 
woman  to  art  or  learning.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a 
princess  to  find  satisfaction  in  this  way.  No  one 
blames  a  woman  of  the  people  when  she  makes  a  great 
talent  the  vocation  of  her  life;  she  may  satisfy  herself 
as  singer  or  painter  and  please  others,  and  the  whole 
world  will  smile  upon  her.  But  if  my  gracious  Prin- 
cess should  employ  her  rich  musical  talent  in 
giving  a  public  concert,  why  would  men  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  it  ?  Not  because  your  Highness's  talent 
is  less  than  that  of  another  artist,  but  because  one  ex- 
pects other  objects  in  your  life;  the  nation  forms  very 
distinct  ideal  demands  of  its  princes.  If,  unfortunately, 
the  ruling  princes  of  our  time  do  not  find  it  easy  to 
answer  to  this  ideal,  yet  to  the  ladies  of  these  illustrious 
families  the  serious  tendency  of  the  present  day  makes 
this  more  possible  than  in  my  youth.  A  princess  of 
our  people  ought  to  be  the  noble  model  of  a  good 
housewife, — nothing  more  and  nothing  else  :  true  and 
right-minded,  firmly  attached  to  her  husband,  careful 
in  her  daily  duties,  warm  hearted  to  the  needy,  kind 
and  sympathizing  to  all  who  have  the  privilege  of 
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approaching  her.  If  she  has  intellect,  she  must  be- 
ware of  wishing  to  shine ;  if  she  has  a  talent  for 
business,  she  must  guard  herself  from  becoming  an 
intrigante.  Even  the  great  social  talent  of  virtuoso- 
ship  she  must  exercise  with  the  greatest  discretion. 
A  well-weighed  balance  of  female  excellence  is  the  best 
ornament  of  a  princess  ;  her  highest  honor,  that  she 
is  better  and  more  lovable  than  others,  without  pa- 
rading it,  with  goodness  and  capacity  in  everything, 
and  with  no  pretensions  of  any  kind.  For  she  stands 
too  high  to  seek  conquest  and  acquisition  for  herself-." 

The  Princess  sat  near  the  speaker,  her  head  sup- 
ported on  her  arm,  looking  sorrowfully  before  her. 

"My  beloved  Princess  does  not  hear  me  speak  in 
this  way  for  the  first  time,"  continued  the  Lord  High 
Steward.  "  I  have  often  felt  anxious  about  the  dangers 
which  a  high-flown  spirit  and  active  fancy  prepare  for 
you,  the  cradle  gift  of  an  envious  fairy,  who  has  made 
your  Highness  too  brilliant  and  attractive.  It  is  owing 
to  these  brilliant  gifts  that  you  have  not  the  same  aris- 
tocratic nature  as  your  illustrious  brother,  the  Heredit- 
ary Prince.  There  is  too  lively  a  desire  in  you  to  make 
yourself  appreciated,  and  to  influence  others.  One 
can  leave  your  brother  with  full  confidence  to  his 
own  good  nature.  Every  attempt  to  persuade  the  soul 
of  the  much-tormented  child  has  come  to  naught.  But 
you,  that  delicate  artistic  work  of  nature  which  now 
gazes  at  me  with  those  open  eyes,  I  have  endeavored 
constantly  to  guard  from  an  over-refined  coquetry 
of  sentiment.  I  am  now  the  severe  admonisher  to  high 
diities,  because  I  anticipate  the  dangers  which  this  love 
of  conquest  in  your  soul  will  bring  upon  yourself  and 
others." 

"I  hear  a  severe  reproof  in  loving  words,"  replied 
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the  Princess,  with  composure.  "  I  should  marry  again 
in  order  to  become  distinguished." 

"My  dear  Highness,  I  wish  that  you  may  obtain 
this  great  aim  as  the  wife  of  a  husband  who  is  not  un- 
worthy of  your  devotion.  Only  in  this  way  can  a 
princess  expect  true  happiness.  Even  this  happiness 
cannot  be  gained  without  self-denial,  I  know  it  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  every  one  to  control  themselves.  To  those 
who  are  born  in  the  purple  this  virtue  is  ten  times 
more  difficult  than  to  others.  Forgive  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  have  become  talkative,  as  often  happens  to 
us  old  people  at  Court." 

"You  have  not  said  too  much,  my  friend,  nor  too 
little,"  said  the  Princess,  much  moved.  "I  have  al- 
ways cherished  the  hope  to  live  on  quietly  for  myself, 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  teach  me  the  highest 
things  that  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  acquire.  On 
this  path  also  I  find  tender  duties,  noble  bonds  which 
unite  me  with  the  best,  and  such  a  life  also  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  a  princess  ;  more  than  one  have,  in 
former  times,  chosen  this  lot,  and  posterity  respects 
them." 

"Your  Highness  does  not  mean  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,"  replied  the  High  Steward.  "But  to 
others  also  this  lot  has  seldom  been  a  blessing.  Your 
Highness  must  remember  that  when  a  princess  sur- 
rounds herself  with  wise  men,  she  means  always  one 
man  who  is  to  her  the  wisest." 

The  Princess  was  silent,  and  looked  down. 

"We  have  now  long  discussed  the  possible  po- 
sition of  a  princess,"  began  the  old  gentleman  ;  "let  us 
now  consider  the  fate  of  the  men  who  would  be 
united  by  tender  bonds  to  the  life  of  an  illustrious  lady. 
Granted  that  she  should  succeed  in  finding  a  friend, 
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who,  without  unseemly  pretensions,  would  attach 
himself  with  self-denial  and  real  devotion  to  the  ac- 
tive and  varied  life  of  a  princess.  He  must  sacrifice 
much  and  forego  much ;  the  right  of  the  husband 
is  that  the  wife  should  devote  herself  to  him,  but 
in  this  case  a  man  must  fetter  the  powers, — nay,  even 
the  passions  of  his  nature, — for  a  woman  who  would 
not  belong  to  him,  whom  he  could  only  cautiously 
approach  at  certain  hours  as  a  friend  unto  friend  ;  who 
would  consider  him  at  first,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a 
valuable  possession  and  a  beautiful  ornament,  but 
finally,  under  the  best  circumstanoes,  as  a  useful  bit  of 
furniture.  The  greatest  sufferer  in  such  a  position 
would  be  the  artist  or  scholar.  I  have  always  felt 
compassion  for  the  walking  dictionaries  of  a  prin- 
cely household.  Even  men  of  great  talent  then  re- 
semble the  philosophers  of  ancient  Rome,  who,  with  the 
long  beard  and  the  mantle  of  their  schools,  pass  through 
the  streets  in  the  train  of  some  distinguished  lady." 

The  Princess  rose,  and  turned  away. 

"  B,etter,  undoubtedly,  is  the  situation  of  the  man," 
concluded  the  High  Steward,  "whose  personality 
allows  him  to  guide,  by  silent  work,  the  life-current 
of  his  high-born  friend.  Yet  even  he  must  not  only 
himself  lose  much  of  what  is  most  delightful  in  life, 
but,  even  with  the  purest  intentions,  he  will  not  always 
be  able  to  give  pleasure  to  his  princess.  He  who 
would  be  more  than  a  faithful  servant  diminishes  the 
security  of  his  princely  mistress.  Should  such  chival- 
rous devotion  be  offered,  a  noble  woman  should  hesi- 
tate to  accept  it,  but  to  endeavor  to  attract  it  does 
not  become  a  princess." 

Tears  rushed  to  the  eyes  of  the  Princess,  and  she 
turned  quickly  to  the  old  man. 
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"I  know  such  a  life, "  she  exclaimed;  "one  that 
has  been  passed  in  unceasing  self-denial — a  blessing 
to  three  ladies  of  our  family.  O  my  father,  I  know 
well  what  you  have  been  to  us  ;  have  'patience  with 
your  poor  ward.  I  struggle  against  your  words  ;  it  is 
a  hard  task  for  me  to  listen  to  you,  and  yet  I  know 
that  you  are  the  only  secure  support  that  I  have  ever 
had  in  this  life.  Your  admonitions  alone  have  pre- 
served me  from  destruction." 

Again  she  seized  his  hand,  and  her  head  sank  on 
his  shoulder. 

"I  loved  your  grandmother,"  replied  the  old  man, 
with  trembling  voice;  "it  was  at  a  time  when  such 
things  were  lightly  thought  of.  It  was  a  pure  con- 
nection ;  I  lived  for  her ;  I  made  daily  self-sacrifice 
for  her.  She  was  unhappy,  for  she  was  the  wife  of 
another,  and  her  holiest  duties  were  made  difficult  to 
her  by  my  life.  I  guarded  your  mother  like  an  anxious 
servant,  but  I  could  not  prevent  her  from  being  un- 
happy and  dying  with  the  feeling  of  her  misery.  And 
now  I  hold  the  third  generation  to  my  heart,  and  be- 
fore I  am  called  away  I  would  like  to  impress  my  life 
and  the  sufferings  of  your  mother  as  a  lesson  on  you. 
I  have  never  been  so  anxious  about  you  as  I  am  now. 
If  my  dear  child  has  ever  felt  the  heart  of  a  fatherly 
friend  in  my  words,  she  should  not  lightly  esteem  my 
counsel  now,  whatever  brilliant  dreams  it  may  dispel. " 

"I  will  think  of  your  words,"  exclaimed  the  Prin- 
cess. "I  will  endeavor  to  resign  my  wishes;  but, 
father,  my  kind  father,  it  will  be  very  hard  for  me." 

The  old  gentleman  collected  himself,  and  inter- 
rupted her. 

"It  is  enough,"  he  said,  with  the  composure  that 
befitted  his  office;  "your  Highness  has  shown  me 
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great  consideration  to-day.  There  are  others  who  also 
desire  their  share  of  your  Highness's  favor." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  The  waiting- 
woman  entered. 

"The  servant  announces  that  Lady  Gotlinde  and 
the  gentlemen  are  waiting  in  the  tea-room." 

"I  have  still  some  business  with  his  Excellency," 
answered  the  Princess,  gently.  "  I  must  beg  Gotlinde 
to  take  my  place  in  entertaining  our  guest." 


Evening  had  descended  upon  the  castle-tower,  the 
bats  flew  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  vacant  room; 
they  whirled  about  in  circles,  astonished  that  they  had 
awoke  in  an  empty  habitation.  The  owls  flew  into 
the  crevices  of  the  tower,  and  searched  with  their 
round  eyes  after  the  old  arm-chairs,  on  which  they 
had  formerly  waited  for  the  stupid  mice ;  and  the 
death-watch,  which  the  scholar  had  carried  down  from 
the  lonely  room,  gnawed  and  ticked  on  the  staircase 
and  in  the  rooms  of  the  castle  among  living  men.  The 
rain  beat  against  the  walls,  and  the  stormy  wind 
howled  round  the  tower.  The  wife  of  the  scholar  was 
driving  through  the  night,  flying  like  a  hunted  hare; 
but  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  his  room,  dreamily 
forming  from  the  discovered  leaves  the  whole  lost 
manuscript.  And  again  he  wondered  within  himself 
that  it  looked  quite  different  from  what  he  had  im- 
agined it  for  years. 

The  wind  also  howled  about  the  princely  castle  at 
the  capital,  and  large  drops  of  rain  beat  against  the 
window ;  there,  also,  the  powers  of  nature  raged  and 
demanded  entrance  into  the  firm  fortress  of  man.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  seemed  to  pervade  the  halls  and 
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the  decorated  rooms  like  gloomy  smoke ;  only  the 
lamps  in  the  pleasure-grounds  threw  their  pale  light 
through  the  window,  and  made  the  desolate  look  of 
the  room  still  more  dreary.  The  melancholy  tones  of 
the  castle  clock  sounded  through  the  house,  announc- 
ing that  the  first  hour  of  the  new  day  was  come.  Then 
again  silence,  desolate  silence,  everywhere  ;  only  a  pale 
glimmer  from  the  distance  on  the  covers  of  the  chande- 
liers and  the  golden  ornaments  of  the  walls.  Some- 
times there  was  a  crackling  in  the  parquet  of  the  floor, 
and  a  draught  of  wind  blew  through  an  open  pane 
upon  the  curtains,  which  hung  black  round  the  window 
like  funeral  drapery.  Here  and  there  fell  a  scanty  ray 
of  light  on  the  wall,  where  hung  the  portraits  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  princely  house  in  the  dress  of  their 
time.  Many  generations  had  dwelt  in  these  rooms ; 
stately  men  and  beautiful  women  had  danced  here. 
Wine  had  been  poured  out  in  golden  goblets  ;  gracious 
words,  festive  speeches,  and  the  soft  murmur  of  love, 
had  been  heard  here  ;  the  splendor  of  every  former 
age  had  been  outdone  by  the  richer  adornment  of  later 
ones.  Now  everything  had  vanished  and  withered; 
the  darkness  of  night  and  of  death  hung  over  the  bright 
colors.  All  those  who  had  once  moved  about  and 
rejoiced  in  the  brilliant  throng,  had  passed  away  into 
the  depths.  Nothing  now  remained  of  these  hours 
but  a  dreary  void  and  dismal  stillness,  and  one  single 
figure  which  glided  about  on  the  smooth  floor,  noiseless 
like  a  ghost.  It  was  the  lord  of  this  castle.  His  head 
bent  forward  as  in  a  dream,  he  passed  along  by  the 
pictures  of  his  ancestors. 

"  The  timid  doe  has  escaped,"  he  whispered  ;  "the 
panther  made  too  short  a  spring  :  in  rage  and  shame 
he  now  creeps  back  to  his  den.  The  powerful  beast 
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could  not  conceal  his  claws.  The  chase  is  over ;  it  is 
time  to  set  at  rest  the  beatings  of  this  breast.  It  was 
only  a  woman — a  small,  unknown  human  life.  But 
the  jade  Fancy  had  bound  my  senses  to  her  body ; 
to  her  alone  belonged  whatever  remained  in  me  of 
warmth  and  devotion  to  human  kind." 

He  stopped  before  a  picture,  on  which  fell  the 
gloomy  light  of  an  expiring  lamp. 

"You,  my  steel-clad  ancestor,  know  what  the  feel- 
ing is  of  him  who  flies  from  home  and  court,  and  has 
to  give  up  to  his  enemy  what  is  dear  to  him.  When 
you  fled  from  the  castle  of  your  fathers,  a  homeless 
fugitive,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
there  was  misery  in  your  heart,  and  you  cast  back'  a 
wild  curse  behind  you.  Still  poorer  does  your  de- 
scendant feel,  who  now  glides  fleeting  through  the  in- 
heritance that  you  have  left  him.  To  you  remained 
hope  in  your  hard  heart;  but  I  to-day  have  lost  all 
that  is  worth  the  effort  of  life.  She  has  escaped  my 
guards.  Where  to?  To  her  father's  house  on  the 
rock  !  Cursed  be  the  hour  when  I,  deceived  by  her 
words,  sent  the  boy  among  those  mountains." 

He  dragged  himself  onward. 

"The  third  station  on  the  road  to  the  end,"  he 
meditated,  "is  idle  and  empty  play,  and  puerile  tricks. 
So  said  the  learned  pedant.  It  coincides  ;  I  am  trans- 
formed into  a  childish  caricature  of  my  nature.  Mis- 
erable was  the  texture  of  the  net  which  I  drew  around 
her;  a  firm  will  could  have  broken  it  in  a  moment.  He 
was  right ;  the  game  was  childish  :  by  a  stroke  of  a 
quill  I  wished  to  hold  him  fast,  and,  before  the  art  of 
the  Magister  had  accomplished  its  purpose,  I  disturbed 
the  success  of  the  scheme  by  the  trembling  haste  of  my 
passion.  When  the  news  comes  to  him  that  his  wife 
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has  fled,  he  also  will  pack  up  his  books,  and  mock  me 
at  a  safe  distance.  Bad  player,  who  approached  the 
gaming-table  with  a  good  method,  to  put  piece  after 
piece  on  the  green  cloth,  and  who  in  his  madness  flung 
down  his  purse  and  lost  all  in  one  throw.  Curses 
upon  him  and  me  !  He  must  not  escape  from  me  ; 
he  must  not  see  her.  Yet,  what  use  is  thefe  in  keeping 
him,  unless  I  encase  his  limbs  in  iron,  or  conceal  his 
body  below,  where  we  shall  all  be  concealed  when 
others  obtain  the  power  of  doing  what  they  will  with 
us  ?  You  lie,  Professor,  when  you  compare  me  to 
your  old  Emperors.  I  am  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
things  which  they  did  laughing,  and  my  brain  refuses 
to  think  of  what  was  once  commanded  by  a  short 
gesture  of  the  hand.  A  ball  and  dice  for  two,"  he 
continued  ;  "  that  is  a  merry  game,  invented  by  men  of 
my  sort;  as  it  turns  up,  one  falls  and  the  other  escapes. 
We  will  throw  the  dice,  Professor,  to  see  which  of 
us  shall  do  his  opponent  the  last  service  ;  and  I  will 
greet  you,  dreamer,  if  I  am  the  fortunate  one  that 
is  carried  to  rest.  Does  thy  wit,  philosopher,  extend 
far  enough  to  see  thy  fate,  as  happened  to  ^  that  old 
astrologer,  of  whom  thy  Tiberius  inquired  about  his 
own  future  ?  Let  us  try  how  wise  you  are." 

He  again  stood  still,  and  looked  restlessly  on  the 
dark  pictures. 

"You  shake  your  heads,  you  silent  figures;  many 
of  you  have  done  injury  to  others;  but  you  are 
all  honorably  interred,  with  mourning  marshals  and 
funeral  horses.  Songs  have  been  sung  in  your  honor, 
and  learned  men  have  framed  Latin  elegies,  and  sighed 
that  the  golden  shower  has  ceased  that  fell  upon  them 
from  your  hands.  There  stands  one  of  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed, gazing  with  fixed  eyes  on  a  corner;  "there 
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hovers  the  spirit  of  woe,  the  dark  shadow  that  passes 
through  this  house  when  misfortune  approaches  it  — 
guilt  and  atonement.  It  passes  along  bodiless  to 
frighten  fools,  an  apparition  of  my  diseased  mind.  I 
see  it  raise  its  hand  —  it  scares  me.  I  am  terrified  at 
the  images  of  my  own  brain.  Away  !  "  he  called  out, 
aloud,  "away  !  I  am  the  lord  of  this  house." 

He  ran  through  the  room  and  stumbled  ;  the  black 
shadow  hastened  behind  him.  The  Sovereign  fell 
upon  the  floor.  He  cried  aloud  for  help  through  the 
desolate  space.  A  valet  hastened  from  the  anteroom. 
He  found  his  master  lying  on  the  ground. 

"I  heard  a  shrill  cry,"  said  the  Sovereign,  raising 
himself  up;  "who  was  it  that  screamed  above  my 
head?" 

The  servant  replied,  trembling  : 

"I  know  not  who  it  was.  I  heard  the  cry,  and 
hastened  hither." 

"It  was  myself,  I  suppose,"  the  master  returned, 
in  a  faltering  tone;  "my  weakness  overcame  me." 


In  the  early  morning  the  Professor  called  to  the 
Castellan,  and  rushed  up  the  staircase  of  the  tower. 
He  went  about  the  room,  pushing  boards  and  planks 
in  all  directions  ;  he  found  many  forgotten  chests,  but 
not  that  which  he  sought.  He  made  the  Castellan 
open  each  of  the  adjoining  rooms  ;  went  through  gar- 
rets and  cellars ;  he  examined  the  forester,  who  lived 
in  a  house  near  by,  but  the  latter  could  give  him  no 
information.  When  the  Scholar  again  entered  his 
room,  he  laid  his  head  on  his  hands  ;  prolonged  dis- 
appointment and  the  consciousness  of  his  impotence 
overmastered  him.  But  he  chid  and  restrained  himself. 

)\ 
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"  I  have  lost  too  much  of  the  cool  circumspection 
which  Fritz  said  was  the  highest  virtue  of  a  collector. 
I  must  accustom  myself  to  the  thought  of  self-resig- 
nation, and  calmly  examine  the  hopes  which  still  re- 
main. I  must  not  be  ungrateful  also  for  the  little  I 
have  gained." 

He  could  not  sit  quietly  by  the  discovered  leaves, 
but  paced  thoughtfully  up  and  down.  He  heard  voices 
in  the  court-yard  ;  hasty  running  in  the  passages ;  and 
at  last  a  lackey  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  that  he  wished  to  see  the  Professor  at  breakfast. 

The  table  was  spread  among  blooming  bushes  on 
the  side  of  the  tower  that  faced  the  rising  sun.  When 
the  Professor  entered  under  the  roof  which  protected 
the  place  from  rain  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  he  found 
there,  besides  the  household  and  Marshal,  the  forest 
officials  and  the  Lord  High  Steward,  who  thought, 
with  more  anxiety  than  the  Professor,  of  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  Sovereign.  The  old  lord  approached 
the  Scholar,  and  spoke  on  indifferent  subjects. 

"How  long  do  you  think  of  remaining  here?"  he 
asked,  politely. 

"  I  shall  request  permission  to  return  to  the  city 
in  an  hour  ;  I  have  accomplished  what  I  had  to  do." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  princely  party  ap- 
peared. When  the  Sovereign  approached  them,  all 
present  were  struck  by  his  ill  appearance  :  his  move- 
ments were  hurried,  his  features  disturbed,  and  his 
looks  passed  unsteadily  over  the  company.  He  turned 
first  to  the  forester,  who  was  in  attendance,  and  asked 
him,  harshly : 

"  How  can  you  tolerate  the  disagreeable  screaming 
of  the  daws  on  the  tower?  It  was  your  business  to 
remove  them." 
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"  Her  Highness  the  Princess  last  summer  requested 
that  the  birds  be  left." 

"The  noise  is  insupportable  to  me,"  said  the 
Sovereign;  "bring  out  the  weapons,  and  prepare 
yourself  to  shoot  among  them." 

As  the  practice  of  shooting  was  one  of  the  regular 
country  pleasures  of  the  Court,  and  the  Sovereign  had, 
even  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  castle,  frequently 
used  his  gun  on  birds  of  prey  or  other  unusual  objects, 
the  Court  thought  less  seriously  of  this  commission 
than  did  the  Scholar. 

The  Sovereign  turned  to  the  Lord  High  Steward. 

"  I  am  surprised  to  find  your  Excellency  here,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  too  had  taken  leave  of 
absence  for  this  quiet  life." 

"My  gracious  master  would  have  been  surprised 
if  I  had  not  done  my  duty.  It  was  my  intention  to 
have  reported  to  your  Highness  to-day  at  the  palace 
concerning  the  health  of  the  Princess." 

"  So  it  was  for  that,"  said  the  Sovereign.  "  I  had 
forgotten  that  my  Lord  High  Steward  is  never  weary 
of  his  office  of  guardian." 

"An  office  that  one  has  exercised  almost  half  a 
century  in  the  service  of  the  illustrious  family  becomes 
in  fact  a  habit,"  replied  the  Hign  Steward.  "Your 
Highness  has  heretofore  judged  with  kind  considera- 
tion the  zeal  of  a  servant  who  is  anxious  to  make  him- 
self useful." 

The  Sovereign  turned  to  the  Marshal,  and  asked, 
in  a  suppressed  voice  : 

"  Will  lie  remain  ?  " 

The  Marshal  replied,  distressed  : 

"  I  could  obtain  no  promise,  nor  even  a  wish  from 
him." 
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"  I  knew  it  already,"  replied  the  Sovereign, hoarsely. 
He  turned  to  the  Professor,  and  violently  forced  him- 
self to  assume  a  friendly  demeanor,  as  he  said  :  "I 
have  heard  from  my  daughter  of  your  campaign  against 
broken  chairs.  I  wish  to  have  some  talk  with  you 
alone  about  it." 

They  sat  down  to  table.  The  Sovereign  gazed 
vacantly  before  him,  and  drank  several  glasses  of 
wine  ;  the  Princess  also  sat  silent,  the  conversation 
flagged,  the  High  Steward  alone  became  talkative. 
He  asked  about  a  bust  of  Winkelmann,  and  spoke  of 
the  lively  interest  which  the  nation  took  in  the  fate  of 
their  intellectual  leaders. 

"  It  must  be  an  agreeable  feeling,"  he  said,  po- 
litely, to  the  Professor,  "to  be  in  a  certain  measure 
under  the  protection  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  private  life  of  our  great 
men  of  learning  passes  away  uneventfully,  but  our 
people  delight  in  occupying  themselves  with  the 
course  of  life  of  those  who  have  departed.  If  happy 
accident  brings  a  person  into  contact  with  gentlemen 
of  your  standing,  he  must  take  care  that  he  does  not 
suffer  for  all  eternity  under  the  hands  of  later  biograph- 
ers. I  confess,"  he  continued,  laughing,  "that  a  fear 
on  this  point  has  robbed  me  of  many  interesting 
acquaintances. " 

The  Professor -answered,  quietly: 

"The  people  are  conscious  that  they  have  by  the 
labor  of  scholars  first  been  raised  from  misery  ;  but 
with  greater  experience  in  political  life,  their  interest  in 
the  promoters  of  our  present  culture  will  assume  more 
moderate  proportions." 

"I  have  told  the  Sovereign  that  you  have  found  some- 
thing here,"  remarked  the  Princess,  across  the  table. 
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"There  has  been  a  remarkable  discovery  made  in 
an  ancient  sepulchre,"  interrupted  the  High  Steward  ; 
and  he  gave  a  diffuse  account  of  a  funeral  urn. 

But  now  the  Sovereign  himself  turned  to  the 
Scholar. 

"  Surely  you  may  hope  to  find  the  rest  ?  " 

"Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  where  to  search 
further,"  replied  the  Professor. 

"What  you  have  found,  then,"  continued  the 
Sovereign,  with  self-control,  "is  unimportant." 

It  did  not  please  the  Professor  that  the  conversation 
should  again  turn  upon  the  manuscript ;  he  felt  an- 
noyed at  having  to  talk  about  his  Romans. 

"It  is  a  few  chapters  from  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Annals,"  he  replied,  with  reserve. 

"When  your  Highness  was  at  Pompeii,"  inter- 
posed the  High  Steward,  "the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  attracted  your  attention.  In  those  days  a  beauti- 
ful treatise  upon  the  subject  came  into  my  hands;  it 
is  fascinating  to  observe  the  lively  people  of  lower 
Italy  in  the  unrestrained  expression  of  their  love  and 
their  hatred.  One  feels  oneself  transplanted  as  vividly 
into  the  old  time  by  the  nai've  utterances  of  the  com- 
mon people,  as  if  one  took  a  newspaper  in  one's  hand 
that  had  been  written  centuries  ago.  If  any  one  had 
told  the  citizens  of  Pompeii  that  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
centuries  it  would  be  known  who  they,  in  accidental 
ill-humor,  had  treated  with  hostility,  they  would  hardly 
have  believed  it.  We  indeed  are  more  cautious." 

"That  was  the  hatred  of  insignificant  people," 
replied  the  Sovereign,  absently.  "  Tacitus  knew  noth- 
ing of  that,  he  only  concerned  himself  about  the 
scandal  of  the  court.  Probably  he  also  held  office." 

The  Princess  looked  uneasily  at  the  Sovereign. 
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"  Is  there  anything  in  the  contents  of  the  parch- 
ment leaves  which  would  be  interesting  to  us  ladies?  " 
she  said,  endeavoring  to  turn  the  conversation. 

"Nothing  new,"  replied  the  Scholar.  "As  I  had 
the  honor  of  telling  your  Highness,  the  same  passage 
was  already  known  to  us  from  an  Italian  manuscript: 
it  is  about  small  events  in  the  Roman  senate." 

"Quarrels  of  the  assembled  fathers,"  interposed 
the  Sovereign,  carelessly.  "  They  were  miserable 
slaves.  Is  that  all?" 

"At  the  end,  there  is  another  anecdote  of  the  last 
years  of  Tiberius.  The  disturbed  mind  of  the  prince 
clung  to  astrology  :  he  called  astrologers  to  him  to 
Capri,  and  caused  those  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  whom 
he  suspected  of  deceit.  Even  the  prudent  Trasyllus 
was  taken  to  him  over  the  fatal  rock  path,  and  he  an- 
nounced the  concealed  secret  of  the  Imperial  life. 
Then  the  Emperor  furtively  asked  of  him  whether  he 
knew  what  would  happen  to  himself  that  day?  The 
philosopher  inquired  of  the  stars,  and  called  out, 
trembling:  '  My  situation  is  critical;  I  see  myself  in 
danger  of  death. '  At  this  passage  our  fragment  breaks 
off.  The  incident  may  have  been  repeated — the  same 
anecdote  attaches  to  more  than  one  princely  life." 

A  couple  of  daws  flew  round  the  battlements  of 
the  tower,  they  cawed  and  screamed,  and  told  one 
another  that  underneath  there  stood  a  sportsman  who 
was  seeking  his  game.  The  Sovereign  suddenly  arose. 

"There  must  be  an  end  to  the  screaming  of  these 
birds." 

He  beckoned  to  the  forester.  The  man  approached, 
and  placed  a  weapon  in  his  hands.  The  Sovereign 
placed  the  but-end  on  the  ground  and  turned  to  the 
Professor,  while  the  Princess,  disquieted  by  the  last 
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words  of  the  Scholar,  stood  aside  with  her  suite, 
struggling  for  composure. 

"The  Princess  has  told  me,"  began  the  Sovereign, 
"that  you  have  some  hesitation  as  to  fulfilling  a  wish 
that  we  have  all  much  at  heart.  I  hope  that  the 
hindrances  may  not  be  insurmountable." 

"It  becomes  me,"  replied  the  Professor,  delighted 
by  the  kind  words  of  the  Sovereign,  "to  weigh  calmly 
so  honorable  a  proposal.  But  I  have  other  things  to 
take  into  account  besides  the  cause  of  learning." 

"What  others?"  asked  the  Sovereign. 

"The  wish  of  a  loved  wife,"  said  the  Professor. 
A  sudden  convulsion  shook  the  limbs  of  the  Sover- 
eign. 

"And  how  do  you  consider  your  relations  to  me  ?  " 
asked  the  Sovereign,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  Scholar  looked  at  the  man,  from  whose  eyes 
darted  a  look  of  deadly  hatred  and  malignity.  He  saw 
the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  directed  toward  his  breast, 
and  the  raised  foot  of  the  Sovereign  feeling  for  the 
trigger.  The  flash  of  lightning  impended,  there  was 
no  room  for  flight,  no  time  for  movement ;  the  thought 
of  the  last  moment  passed  through  his  mind.  He  saw 
before  him  the  distorted  countenance  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  and  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  I  stand  on  the  verge  of  death." 

"The  Sovereign  is  sinking,"  called  out  the  High 
Steward. 

He  threw  himself  with  outstretched  arms  towards 
his  master,  and  seized  his  hands.  The  Sovereign 
tottered,  the  weapon  fell  to  the  ground,  he  himself  was 
received  in  the  arms  of  those  who  hastened  toward 
him.  The  Princess  flew  up  to  them,  and  looked  in- 
quiringly into  the  pale  face  of  the  Scholar. 
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"  The  Sovereign  has  been  attacked  by  a  sudden 
dizziness,"  answered  the  latter  calmly. 

"  My  master  is  losing  consciousness,"  cried  the 
High  Steward.  "  How  are  you,  Mr.  Werner  ?  " 

The  hands  of  the  old  man  trembled. 

The  Sovereign  lay  senseless  in  the  arms  of  his 
attendants,  and  was  carried  to  the  castle. 

The  by-standers  expressed  with  much  concern  their 
terror  at  the  event  and  the  Princess  hastened  after 
the  stricken  Sovereign.  Before  the  High  Steward 
followed,  he  said  to  the  Professor,  whilst  giving  him  a 
searching  look  : 

"It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Sovereign  has 
been  taken  ill  in  such  a  manner.  Was  that  a  surprise 
to  you  ?  You  did  not  know  that  the  Sovereign  was 
suffering  in  this  way?" 

"I  know  it  to-day,"  replied  the  Scholar,  coldly. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  High  Steward  entered 
the  room  of  the  Professor,  who  was  preparing  for  his 
journey. 

"I  come  to  beg  your  indulgence,"  began  the  High 
Steward  ;  "for  I  must  trouble  you  with  an  acknowl- 
edgment which  is  painful  to  me.  You  have  talked 
much  lately  in  my  presence  to  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Caesarian  madness  of  the  Roman  emperors.  What 
you  then  said  was  very  instructive  to  me." 

"I  now  find,"  replied  the  Professor,  gloomily, 
"that  the  place  was  ill  chosen." 

"More  than  you  assume,"  replied  the  courtier, 
drily.  "To  me  it  was  peculiarly  instructive,  but  not 
so  much  what  you  said  as  that  you  said  it.  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  possible  that  any  one  would  so 
acutely  reason  upon  the  past,  and  so  completely  give 
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up  all  judgment  of  that  which  was  around  him.  You 
then  told  a  sick  man  the  story  of  his  own  disease." 

"  I  have  just  discovered  that,"  replied  the  Scholar. 

"The  Sovereign  is  diseased  in  mind.  It  is  now 
necessary  that  you  should  know  it.  I  have  a  second 
confession  to  make  to  you.  I  discover  that  I  have 
misjudged  you." 

"I  shall  be  glad  if  your  present  opinion  is  more 
favorable  to  me  than  the  former  one,"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor, with  dignity. 

"  In  your  point  of  view,  ye?,"  continued  the  High 
Steward.  "  I  have  for  along  time  regarded  you  in 
your  relations  here  as  a  cautious  man,  who  was  clev- 
erly following  out  his  objects.  I  have  learnt  that  you 
are  not  that,  but  something  different." 

"  An  honorable  man,  your  Excellency,"  replied  the 
Professor. 

"We  have  nothing  to  reproach  one  another  with," 
rejoined  the  courtier,  bowing;  "as  you  misjudged  the 
Sovereign,  so  did  I  misunderstand  you;  but  my  mis- 
take is  the  greater,  for  I  am  an  older  man,  and  I  have 
not  the  excuse  of  a  specially  intellectual  mind,  which 
sometimes  makes  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  other  natures.  But  we  have  both  one  ex- 
cuse. It  is  seldom  easy  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
those  who  have  grown  up  in  other  circles,  and  show  a 
different  combination  of  virtues  and  weaknesses.  We 
are  all  liable  to  be  confused  in  our  judgment,  accord- 
ing as  our  self-respect  is  satisfied  or  wounded.  Where 
genial  tendencies  find  no  response,  displeasure  erects  a 
barrier;  and  where  powerful  tones  echo  sympathetically 
to  one's  breast,  there  is  the  danger  of  too  rapid  inti- 
macy. Thus  I  have  put  too  low  a  value  on  your  honor- 
able openness  and  candor.  I  now  pay  the  penalty,  for 
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I  have  to  confide  to  you  a  secret  that  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  accept  with  proper  regard." 

"  I  assume  that  your  Excellency  does  not  make  this 
communication  to  me  without  a  specific  cause." 

"There  is  a  plan  for  keeping  you  in  our  city,"  in- 
terposed the  High  Steward. 

"Proposals  of  this  nature  have  been  made  to  me 
since  yesterday." 

The  High  Steward  continued  :  "  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  be  anxious  about  your  answer.  You  have 
learnt  the  meaning  which  is  concealed  under  a  veil  of 
civility.  Do  you  know  why  the  Sovereign  made  you 
the  proposal  ?  " 

"No;  up  to  this  morning  I  have  not  doubted  that 
a  certain  personal  feeling  of  kindness,  and  the  view 
that  I  might  be  useful  here,  were  the  motives." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  High  Steward. 
"It  is  not  a  wish  to  keep  you  here  merely  for  passing 
private  interests.  The  real  motive  is,  as  appears  to 
me,  the  freak  of  a  diseased  mind,  which  sees  in  you  an 
opponent,  and  fears  a  sharp-sightedness  that  will  re- 
morselessly disclose  to  the  world  a  diseased  spirit. 
You  were  to  be  fettered  here  ;  you  were  to  be  cajoled, 
watched,  and  persecuted.  You  are  an  object  of  in- 
terest, of  fear,  and  of  aversion." 

The  Professor  rose. 

"What  I  have  experienced  and  what  you  tell  me 
compel  me  to  leave  this  place  instantly." 

"I  do  not  wish,"  said  the  High  Steward,  "that 
you  shall  depart  from  here  with  displeasure,  if  this  can 
be  avoided  ;  both  on  your  own  account  and  for  the 
sake  of  many  of  us." 

The  Professor  went  to  the  table,  on  which  lay  the 
parchment  leaves. 
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"  I  beg  your  indulgence  if  I  do  not  regain  my  com- 
posure immediately.  The  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed  is  like  that  of  a  distant  century  ;  it  stands  in 
fearful  contrast  to  the  cheerful  security  with  which 
we  are  wont  to  consider  our  own  lives  and  the  souls 
of  our  contemporaries." 

"  Cheerful  security  ?  "  asked  the  High  Steward,  sor- 
rowfully. "In  courts,  at  least,  you  must  not  seek 
this,  nor  under  any  circumstances  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual passes  out  of  private  life.  Cheerful  security  ! 
I  must  ask  whether  we  have  it  in  this  century  ?  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  time  in  which  there  is  so 
much  that  is  insecure  ;  in  which  the  old  is  so  decayed, 
and  the  new  so  weak." 

The  Professor  raised  his  head,  astonished  at  the 
bitter  complaints  of  the  old  man.  The  High  Steward 
continued,  indignantly  : 

"I  hear  everywhere  of  the  hopes  that  one  has  in 
the  nation,  and  I  see  an  abundance  of  young  student- 
like  confidence.  There  is  not  much  mature  power, 
and  I  do  not  blame  a  sanguine  man  if  he  places  his 
hopes  on  it ;  nay,  I  even  admit  that  this  youthful 
spirit  is  in  fact  the  best  hope  that  we  have.  But  I  am 
an  old  man;  I  cannot  among  these  novelties  find  any- 
thing that  commands  my  respect,  where  they  affect 
the  interests  of  private  life.  I  feel  the  decay  of  vital 
power  in  the  air  which  surrounds  me.  My  youth  be- 
longed to  a  time  when  the  best  culture  of  the  nation 
was  to  be  found  at  Court.  My  own  ancestors  have 
for  six  centuries  taken  an  eager  part  in  the  follies  and 
crimes,  and  also  in  the  pride,  of  their  times  ;  and  I 
have  grown  to  be  a  man  in  the  conception  that  princes 
and  nobles  were  the  born  leaders  of  the  nation.  I  see 
with  sorrow  that  they  have  for  long,  perhaps  for 
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ever,  lost  this  lead.  Much  of  what  you  lately  said  ex- 
actly coincides  with  the  last  decades  that  I  have  passed 
through.  It  has  been  a  sorrowful  time  ;  the  hollow 
weakness  in  the  life  of  the  people  has  in  a  great  measure 
deteriorated  the  higher  classes.  But  there  has  not 
been  altogether  a  deficiency  of  honorable  and  powerful 
men.  What  time  has  been  entirely  without  them  ?  But 
what  should  be  the  noblest  blossom  of  the  national 
strength  is  just  what  in  this  empty  shallow  time  is 
most  deeply  diseased." 

The  Professor  interposed  : 

"It  is  a  cause  for  sorrow;  but  where,  perhaps,  the 
individual  loses,  the  whole  gains?" 

"Undoubtedly  not,"  replied  the  courtier;  "if  only 
the  gain  to  the  whole  was  certain.  But  I  see  with  as- 
tonishment that  the  greatest  concerns  of  the  nation 
are  carried  on,  on  all  sides,  with  school-boyish  petti- 
ness. Much  that  is  valuable  is  lost ;  nothing  better  is 
gained.  The  delicacy  of  feeling  which  formerly  ex- 
pressed itself  beneficially  in  all  forms  of  intercourse, 
and  the  discreet  management  of  important  affairs,  be- 
come rare.  If  these  advantages  did  not  suffice  to  form 
the  character,  as  is  perhaps  needed  in  the  present, 
they  made  life  pleasing  and  beautiful.  A  secure  feel- 
ing of  superiority,  and  a  gracious  rule  over  others, 
was  general  at  courts  and  in  business  ;  of  this  we  are 
deprived.  Diplomacy  has  ceased  to  be  distinguished. 
One  sets  bluntly  to  work  ;  not  only  nobleness  of  feel- 
ing, but  even  the  pleasing  show  of  it  is  wanting ;  an 
uncertain  pettiness,  a  grumbling,  irritable,  reserved 
character  has  gained  the  upper  hand  at  courts,  and  in 
diplomacy  ill-bred  frivolity,  without  knowledge  and 
without  manly  will.  Our  princes  rattle  about  like  ac- 
coutred idlers  ;  the  old  court  discipline  is  lost,  and  one 
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feels  oneself  incessantly  on  the  defensive,  and  seeks 
for  safety  in  senseless  attacks.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  by  these  acts  one  is  irretrievably  going 
downward." 

The  Professor  smiled  at  the  sorrow  of  tlie  old  lord. 

"  I  do  not  blameyou,"  continued  the  High  Steward, 
"if  you  do  not  feel  the  misfortune  of  this  change  as 
deeply  as  I  do.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  it  should  always  be 
the  highest  earthly  interests  which  are  thus  trifled  with. " 

"But  is  this  misfortune  so  general?"  replied  the 
Professor. 

"Some  splendid  exceptions  have  not  been  want- 
ing," said  the  High  Steward;'  "some  were  granted  us 
at  a  time  when  we  played  the  greatest  tragedy  before 
the  world,  as  if  here  and  there  to  preserve  a  bright  ro- 
mance. They  have  scarcely  been  wanting  in  a  coun- 
try which  possesses  the  five  qualities  which  are  nec- 
essary to  form  a  good  court  :  an  upright  sovereign,  an 
amiable  princess,  a  high-minded  statesman,  some  in- 
tellectual court  ladies,  and  a  superior  spirit  among  the 
cavaliers.  But  these  requisites  are  seldom  found." 

"Were  they  ever  frequent?" 

"They  were  the  pride  of  our  nation  at  the  time 
from  which  my  earliest  recollections  date,"  replied  the 
High  Steward. 

"Just  at  this  time  we  gained  something  else  of 
which  we  may  still  be  proud,"  rejoined  the  Scholar. 
"There  was  a  short  period  during  which  the  Court 
became  the  home  of  the  most  liberal  culture  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  rare  political  circumstances 
of  our  nation  that  this  leadership  was  possible.  Now 
it  has  passed  into  other  circles,  and  we  have  ex- 
changed the  increased  capacity  of  many  for  the  distin- 
guished culture  of  individuals." 
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"In  this  also  there  is  a  loss,"  returned  the  High 
Steward;  "distinguished  men  have  become  rare.  I 
am  ready  to  acknowledge  the  advance  which  the  cit- 
izen classes  have  made  in  the  last  fifty  years.  But  the 
capacity  which  a  people  develop  in  trade  and  com- 
merce is  seldom  united  with  secure  self-respect,  nay, 
seldom  also  with  that  firmly-established  position  which 
is  necessary  to  political  strength.  Too  frequently  we 
find  a  wavering  between  discontented  insolence  and 
over-great  subserviency  ;  covetousness  abounds,  and 
self-sacrifice  is  small.  Wealth  increases  everywhere  ; 
who  can  deny  that  ?  But  not  in  the  same  degree  a 
comprehension  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation." 

"Time  will  improve,"  rejoined  the  Scholar,  "and 
our  sons  will  become  firmer  and  freer  ;  here  too  our 
future  belongs  to  those  who  work  laboriously." 

"Much  maybe  lost,"  said  the  High  Steward,  "be- 
fore the  improvement  which  you  expect  becomes  great 
enough  to  secure  to  those  who  are  struggling  onward 
a  salutary  and  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
government.  I  am  too  old  to  nourish  myself  with 
hopes,  and  therefore  cannot  adopt  your  sanguine  con- 
ception of  our  situation.  I  wish  for  the  good  of  our 
nation,  in  whatever  way  it  may  come.  I  know  it  has 
passed  through  crises  more  critical  than  its  present 
swaying  between  a  decaying  and  a  rising  culture.  But 
I  feel  that  the  air  in  which  I  live  is  growing  more  sultry  ; 
the  tense  excitement  of  contrast  more  dangerous.  When 
I  look  back  on  a  long  life,  I  sometimes  feel  horror 
at  the  moral  pestilence  that  I  have  contemplated.  It 
was  not  a  time  of  gigantic  vices  like  your  Imperial 
era,  but  it  was  a  time  in  which,  after  short  poetic 
dreams,  the  weakness  of  petty  souls  ruled  and  brought 
distraction.  The  figures  which  in  this  lamentable  time 
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have  passed  away  will  appear  to  posterity,  not  fearful, 
but  grotesque  and  contemptible.  You,  Professor,  live 
in  a  new  epoch  in  which  a  younger  generation  awk- 
wardly endeavors  to  rise.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the 
new  style.  I  have  not  the  courage  to  hope,  for  I  have 
no  power  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration." 

He  had  risen.  The  old  man  and  the  young,  vigo- 
rous man,  the  diplomat  and  the  scholar,  stood  oppo- 
site to  each  other ;  the  one  an  advocate  for  the  world 
which  was  tending  downwards  ;  the  other  a  proclaimer 
of  a  teaching  which  was  unceasingly  to  renew  the  old 
world  ;  secret  sorrow  lay  on  the  calm  countenance  of 
the  old  man,  and  feeling,  vigorous  feeling,  worked  in 
the  animated  features  of  the  younger :  a  high  mind 
and  a  refined  spirit  were  visible  in  the  open  counte- 
nance of  both. 

"What  we  had  to  say  to  one  another,"  continued 
the  High  Steward,  "is  said.  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  amends  for  my  mistake  in  regard  to  you.  May 
the  gossiping  openness  with  which  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  your  judgment  be  some  small  compensation 
for  my  having  been  so  long  silent.  It  is  the  best  sat- 
isfaction that  I  can  give  to  a  man  of  your  sort.  As  re- 
spects the  diseased  state  of  mind  of  others,  which  was 
the  subject  of  our  conversation,  there  need  be  no  fur- 
ther words  between  us  ;  both  of  us  will  endeavor  to  do 
what  is  our  duty  concerning  the  men  that  are  entrusted 
to  our  care,  to  preserve  them  from  danger  and  to  guard 
ourselves.  Mr.  Werner,  farewell.  May  the  occupa- 
tion which  you  have  chosen  preserve  your  joyful  con- 
fidence in  your  time  and  your  generation  for  as  many 
years  as  I  bear  on  my  head.  This  highest  happiness 
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of  man,  I,  an  insignificant  individual,  have  painfully 
felt  the  want  of,  as  did  your  great  Roman." 

"Allow  me,  your  Excellency,  to  express  one  re- 
quest to  you,"  replied  the  Scholar,  with  warm  feeling. 
"  Often  may  the  unpractical  activity  of  the  new  apos- 
tles evoke  a  bitter  smile  from  you,  and  the  unfinished 
work  which  we  pioneers  of  learning  throw  off  will  not 
always  satisfy  the  demands  which  you  make  upon  us ; 
but  when  you  are  compelled  to  blame  us,  remember,  with 
forbearance,  that  our  nation  can  only  bear  within  it 
the  guaranty  of  renewing  youth  so  long  as  it  does  not 
lose  respect  for  intellectual  aspiration,  and  retains  its 
simple  honesty,  in  love  and  hate.  So  long  as  the  na- 
tion renews  itself,  it  may  inspire  its  princes  and  leaders 
with  new  life ;  for  we  are  not  Romans,  but  staunch 
and  warm-hearted  Germans." 

"Nero  no  longer  ventures  to  burn  the  apostles  of 
a  new  doctrine,"  replied  the'High  Steward,  with  a  sad 
smile.  "  May  I  say  something  kindly  from  you  to  the 
Sovereign,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  your  dignity?" 

"I  beg  you  to  do  so,"  replied  the  Professor. 

The  Professor  hastened  to  take  leave  of  the  Princess. 
She  received  him  in  the  presence  of  her  ladies  and  the 
Marshal.  Few  words  were  exchanged.  Upon  ex- 
pressing the  hope  of  seeing  him  soon  again  at  the  cap- 
ital, speech  almost  forsook  her.  When  he  had  left  the 
room,  she  flew  up  to  her  library  and  looked  down  on 
the  carriage  into  which  the  chest  was  being  put.  She 
plucked  some  flowers  which  the  gardener  had  placed 
in  her  room,  and  fastened  them  together  with  a  ribbon. 

"His  eye  looked  upon  you,  and  his  voice  sounded 
in  the  narrow  halls  in  which  you  are  passing  your 
life.  It  was  a  short  dream  !  No,  not  a  dream,  a  beau- 
tiful picture  from  a  new  world. 
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"As  the  womanly  heart  submits,  in  loving  devo- 
tion, to  the  stronger  mind  of  a  life-companion,  her  eye 
fixed  upon  his,  such  is  the  happiness  of  which  I  have 
had  a  presage.  Only  once  has  my  hand  touched  his, 
but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lain  on  his  heart,  invisible,  bodi- 
less. No  one  knows  it,  not  even  himself,  I  alone  felt 
the  happiness.  Light,  airy  bond,  woven  of  the  ten- 
derest  threads  that  ever  were  drawn  from  one  human 
soul  to  another,  thou  must  be  torn  and  blown  away  ! 
Only  the  consciousness  remains  that  the  inclination 
which  drew  two  strangers  together  has  been  forever  a 
blessing  to  one  of  them. 

"You,  earnest  man,  go  on  your  path,  and  I  on 
mine  ;  and  if  accident  should  bring  us  together,  then 
we  shall  bow  civilly  to  each  other,  and  greet  one  an- 
other with  courtly  speeches.  Farewell,  my  scholar. 
When  I  meet  with  one  of  your  associates,  I  shall  hence- 
forth know  that  he  belongs  to  the  silent  community, 
in  whose  porch  I  have  humbly  bowed  my  head." 

From  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  which  the  princely 
child  was  looking  down  the  birds  were  singing.  The 
carriage  rolled  away  ;  she  bent  down,  and  held  the 
nosegay  with  outstretched  hand  ;  then  with  a  powerful 
swing  she  threw  the  flowers  on  to  the  top  of  a  tree  ; 
they  hung  among  the  leaves  ;  a  little  bird  flew  out,  but 
the  next  moment  he  again  perched  by  the  nosegay,  and 
continued  his  song.  But  the  Princess  leaned  her  head 
against  the  wall  of  the  tower. 

The  Scholar  drove  to  the  city  with  the  chest  he 
had  found  beside  him.  More  rapid  and  stormy  than 
on  his  coming  were  the  thoughts  that  flitted  through 
his  soul  ;  he  hastened  the  coachman,  and  an  indefinite 
anxiety  fixed  his  looks  on  the  rising  towers  of  the  cap- 
ital. But  amidst  all,  he  ever  saw  the  figure  of  the 
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High  Steward  before  hirn,  and  heard  the   sorrowful 
words  of  his  soft  voice. 

"  Immeasurably  great  is  the  difference  between  the 
narrow  relations  of  this  Court  and  the  mighty  greatness 
of  Imperial  Rome  ;  immeasurably  great  also  the  dif- 
ference between  the  troubled  Court  lord  and  the 
gloomy  power  of  a  Roman  senator.  And  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  structure  of  the  soul  that  has  this 
day  displayed  itself  to  me  which  reminds  me  of  a  figure 
from  a  time  long  past ;  and  what  he  said  sounds  in  my 
soul  like  a  feeble  tone  from  the  heart  of  the  man  whose 
work  I  seek  in  vain.  For  just  as  we  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  present  from  the  past,  so  do  we  interpret 
circumstances  and  figures  of  a  past  time  in  the  light 
of  the  men  that  live  around  us.  The  past  unceasingly 
sends  its  spirit  into  our  souls,  and  we  unceasingly 
adapt  the  past  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  our  hearts." 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
THE    MAGISTER'S    EXIT. 

PROFESSOR  RASCHKE  was  sitting  on  the  floor  of  his 
room.  The  bright  colors  of  his  Turkish  dressing- 
gown  were  faded ;  constant  perseverance  in  scientific 
service  had  given  it  a  tinge  of  pale  grey,  but  it  still 
continued  worthily  to  cover  the  limbs  of  its  master. 
The  Professor  had  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  his 
eldest  son  Marcus,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  latter's 
study  of  the  first  book  of  A,  B,  C.  While  the  little 
one,  tired  of  the  pictures,  was  resting,  his  father  made 
use  of  the  pause  to  draw  a  small  copy  of  Aristotle  out 
of  his  pocket.  He  read,  and  made  remarks  with  a 
pencil,  not  observing  that  his  son  Marcus  had  long 
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thrown  away  the  picture  book,  and  with  the  other 
children  danced  round  their  father. 

"  Papa,  take  your  legs  away;  we  can't  get  round 
them,"  exclaimed  Bertha,  the  eldest,  from  whom,  in- 
deed, one  might  have  expected  greater  discretion. 

Raschke  drew  in  his  legs,  and  as  after  that  he 
found  his  seat  uncomfortable,  he  desired  the  children 
to  bring  him  a  chair.  They  brought  the  chair,  and  he 
supported  his  back  against  it. 

"We  can't  get  around  yet,"  cried  the  dancing  chil- 
dren. 

Raschke  looked  up.  "Then  I  will  sit  upon  the 
chair." 

That  was  satisfactory  to  the  children,  and  the  noisy 
hubbub  continued. 

"Come  here,  Bertha,"  said  Raschke;  "you  may 
act  as  my  desk."  He  laid  the  book  on  her  head  whilst 
he  read  and  wrote  ;  and  the  little  one  stood  as  still  as  a 
mouse  under  the  book,  and  scolded  the  others  because 
they  made  a  noise. 

There  was  a  knock  ;  the  Doctor  entered. 

"  Ha,  Fritz  !  "  called  out  the  Professor  ;  "  I  hardly 
recognized  you  ;  I  must  try  to  recall  your  face.  Is 
it  right  to  set  your  friends  aside  in  this  way,  when 
a  friendly  greeting  might  do  you  good  ?  Laura  has 
told  me  what  has  happened  to  your  dear  father.  A 
heavy  loss,"  he  continued,  sorrowfully:  "  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  two  hundred  thousand." 

"  Just  one  cipher  too  much." 

"It  matters  little,"  replied  Raschke,  "what  the 
loss  is,  compared  with  the  sorrow  it  occasions.  I 
should  have  been  with  you,  Fritz,  at  that  time.  I 
started  immediately,  but  a  circumstance  interfered 
with  my  intention,"  he  added,  embarrassed.  "  I  have 
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long  been  accustomed  to  go  to  your  street  in  the  eve- 
ning, and — well — I  got  to  the  wrong  house,  and  with 
difficulty  found  my  way  back  to  the  lecture." 

"  Do  not  pity  me,"  replied  the  Doctor  ;  "rejoice 
with  me — I  am  a  happy  man.  I  have  just  now  found, 
what  I  despaired  of  obtaining,  Laura's  heart  and  the 
consent  of  her  father." 

Raschke  clapped  the  Doctor  on  the  shoulder,  and 
pressed  first  one  hand,  then  the  other.  "  The  father's!  " 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  he  was  the  hindrance.  I  know  some- 
thing of  him,  and  I  know  his  dog.  If  I  may  judge  of 
the  man  by  his  dog,"  he  continued,  doubtingly,  "he 
must  be  a  character.  Is  it  not  so,  my  friend  ?  " 

The  Doctor  laughed.  "There  has  been  an  old 
enmity  brooding  over  our  street.  My  poor  soul  has 
been  unkindly  treated  by  him,  like  the  Psyche  in  the 
tale  of  Venus.  He  vents  his  anger  upon  me,  and 
gives  me  insoluble  tasks.  But  beneath  all  his  in- 
solence, I  perceive  that  he  is  reconciled  to  my  attach- 
ment. I  anticipate  happiness,  for  I  am  to-day  to  ac- 
company Laura  to  Bielstein.  On  my  friend's  account 
alone  have  I  wished  to  start  earlier  on  this  journey. 
I  cannot  rid  myself  of  one  anxiety.  I  am  disturbed 
that  the  Magister  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Werner." 

Raschke  passed  his  hand  through  his  hair.  "In- 
deed," he  exclaimed. 

"I  have  distinct  reasons  for  this,"  continued  the 
Doctor.  "  The.  dealer  who  was  said  to  have  brought 
the  forged  parchment  strip  of  Struvelius  to  the  city 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  mother  of  the  Magister.  I  dealt 
severely  with  him,  as  was  natural ;  but  he  assured  me 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a  parchment,  and  never 
had  sold  such  a  sheet  to  the  Magister.  The  anger  of 
the  man  at  the  false  assertion  of  the  Masister  has 
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made  me  very  anxious.  It  confirms  a  suspicion  that 
I  have  expressed  in  a  letter  with  respect  to  the 
genuineness  of  another  piece  of  writing  which  has 
been  mentioned  to  me  by  Werner  from  the  capital. 
I  cannot  help  fearing  that  the  Magister  himself  was 
the  forger,  and  a  terror  comes  over  me  at  the  thought 
that  he  is  now  exercising  his  art  upon  our  friend." 

"  That  is  a  very  serious  affair,"  exclaimed  Raschke, 
pacing  up  and  down,  disquieted.  "Werner  trusted 
the  Magister  implicitly." 

The  Doctor  also  paced  up  and  down.  "Only 
think,  if  his  noble  confidence  should  make  him  the 
victim  of  a  deceit.  Fancy  what  a  bitter  sorrow  that 
would  be  to  him.  He  would  long  struggle  sternly  and 
self-tormentingly  with  a  painful  impression,  which  we 
should  not  be  able  to  obliterate  without  great  effort." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Raschke,  again  passing 
his  hand  through  his  hair.  "  It  is  not  in  him  to  be  able  to 
overcome  moral  delinquency  without  great  exitement. 
You  must  warn  him  at  once,  and  that  face  to  face." 

"  Unfortunately  I  cannot  do  that  for  several  days; 
meanwhile,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  Professor  Struvelius 
acquainted  with  the  statement  of  the  dealer." 

The  Doctor  went  away.  Raschke  forgot  Aristotle, 
and  meditated  anxiously  on  the  treachery  of  the  Ma- 
gister. Whilst  so  doing,  there  was  a  knock,  and 
Struvelius,  with  Flaminia,  stood  at  the  open  door. 

Raschke  greeted  them,  called  his  wife,  begged 
them  to  sit  down,  and  quite  forgot  that  he  was  in  his 
Turkish  dressing-gown. 

"We  come  with  one  wish,"  began  Flaminia,  sol- 
emnly. "It  is  with  respect  to  our  colleague  Werner. 
My  husband  will  impart  to  you  what  has  moved  us 
both  deeply." 
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Raschke  started  up  from  his  chair.  Struvelius, 
whose  emotion  was  only  visible  in  his  bristly  hair, 
began:  "We  were  called  yesterday  to  the  police- 
station.  When  the  brother  of  Magister  Knips  fled 
to  America,  his  things  were  taken  possession  of  on 
the  application  of  petty  creditors,  and  as  the  greater 
portion  of  his  effects  were  at  his  mother's  house,  they 
were  taken  away  from  there.  Amongst  them  were 
utensils  and  portfolios  which  evidently  did  not  belong 
to  the  fugitive,  but  to  his  brother  ;  one  of  those  port- 
folios contained  tracings  after  the  style  of  manuscripts, 
unfinished  attempts  to  imitate  old  writings,  and  written 
parchment  sheets.  The  officials  had  been  surprised 
at  these,  and  requested  me  to  inspect  them.  It  ap- 
peared upon  closer  observation  that  the  Magister  had 
long  been  occupied  in  acquiring  the  skill  of  imitating 
the  characters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  from  the 
fragments  I  have  found  in  the  portfolio,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  has  other  forgeries  in  his  collection, 
some  of  which  answer  exactly  to  that  parchment  strip. " 

"That  is  enough,  Struvelius,"  began  his  wife. 
"Now  let  me  speak.  You  may  imagine,  dear  col- 
league, that  Werner  at  once  occurred  to  us,  and  that 
we  were  greatly  alarmed  lest  the  husband  of  our 
friend  should  get  into  trouble  through  the  deceiver. 
I  asked  Struvelius  to  write  Professor  Werner,  but  he 
preferred  to  inform  him  through  you.  This  method 
also  appeared  most  satisfactory  to  me." 

Raschke,  without  saying  a  word,  took  off  his  dress- 
ing-gown, and  ran  in  his  shirt  -  sleeves  about  the 
room,  searching  in  all  the  corners.  At  last  he  found 
his  hat,  which  he  put  on. 

"What  are  you  about,  Raschke  !  "  exclaimed  his 
wife. 
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"Why  do  you  ask?"  he  said,  hastily;  "there 
is  no  time  for  delay.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Stru- 
velius,"  he  said  observing  his  sleeves,  and  again  put 
on  his  dressing-gown,  but  in  his  excitement  he  still 
kept  on  his  hat,  and  thus  attired,  seated  himself 
opposite  his  friends.  Bertha,  at  a  sign  from  her 
mother,  gently  took  his  hat  off. 

"A  quick  decision  is  necessary  in  this  case,"  he 
repeated. 

"There  is  no  reason,"  continued  Struvelius,  "for 
withholding  the  property  of  the  Magister  from  his 
mother;  but,  meanwhile,  they  would  willingly  allow 
you  an  inspection  of  the  writings." 

"That  I  do  not  wish, "  exclaimed  Raschke ;  "it 
would  spoil  the  day  for  me.  Your  judgment,  Stru- 
velius, satisfies  me." 

There  was  some  further  excited  interchange  of 
views,  and  the  visitors  left.  Again  Raschke  rushed 
stormily  about,  so  that  the  skirts  of  his  dressing-gown 
flew  over  the  chairs. 

"Dear  Aurelia,  do  not  be  frightened  ;  I  have  made 
up  my  mind.  I  shall  set  out  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Raschke  clasped  her  hands  together. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Raschke  ?  " 

"  It  is  necessary,"  he  said.  "  I  despair  of  shaking 
the  firm  views  of  Werner  by  letter.  My  duty  is  to 
try  whether  persuasive  words  and  detailed  represen- 
tations will  have  greater  effect.  I  must  know  in  what 
relation  my  friend  stands  to  the  Magister.  From  cer- 
tain intimations  of  the  Doctor,  I  fear  the  worst  from 
the  activity  of  the  forger.  I  have  a  short  vacation 
before  me,  and  I  cannot  employ  it  better." 

"But,  Raschke,  you  wish   to  travel!"  asked   his 
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wife,  reproachfully.  "How  can  you  engage  in  such 
an  undertaking?" 

"You  mistake  me,  Aurelia  ;  in  our  city  I  some- 
times do  lose  my  bearings,  but  in  foreign  parts  I 
always  find  my  way." 

"Because  you  have  never  yet  been  alone  in  foreign 
parts,"  replied  the  prudent  wife. 

Raschke  approached  her,  and  raised  his  hand 
warningly. 

"Aurelia,  it  is  for  our  friend,  and  one  must  pay  no 
regard  to  trifles." 

"You  will  never  get  there,"  rejoined  his  wife, 
with  sad  foreboding. 

"It  is  much  easier  to  speed  through  half  the  world 
in  a  secure  vessel  than  to  go  on  two  legs  through  our 
streets;  half  acquaintances  are  the  most  unreliable." 

"Then  the  money  for  the  journey,  Raschke?" 
whispered  Mrs.  Aurelia,  in  a  low  voice,  that  the  chil- 
dren might  not  hear. 

"You  have  in  your  linen  cupboard  an  old  black 
savings-box,"  replied  Raschke,  slily.  "Do  you  think 
I  know  nothing  of  it?" 

"What  I  have  collected  in  that  is  for  a  new  dress- 
coat." 

"You  wish  to  take  away  from  me  my  old  one?" 
asked  Raschke,  indignantly;  "it  is  well  that  I  have 
made  the  discovery.  I  would  now  travel  to  the  cap- 
ital even  if  I  had  no  occasion  for  it.  Out  with  the  box  !" 

Mrs.  Aurelia  went  slowly,  brought  the  savings-box, 
and  with  silent  reproach,  put  it  into  his  hands.  The 
Professor  tossed  the  money,  together  with  the  box, 
into  his  breeches'  pocket,  threw  his  arm  round  his  wife, 
and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"You  are  my  own  dear  wife,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  and 
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now  there  must  be  no  delay.  Bring  me  Plato  and 
Spinoza." 

Plato  was  the  silk  cap,  and  Spinoza  the  thick  cloak 
of  the  Professor.  These  treasures  of  the  house  were 
so  called  because  they  had  been  bought  with  the  money 
earned  by  two  books  on  those  philosophers.  The  im- 
pression which  the  works  had  made  on  the  learned 
world  had  been  very  great,  but  the  remuneration  very 
small.  A  commotion  arose  among  the  children,  for  in 
winter  these  beautiful  articles  were  sometimes  brought 
out  for  a  Sunday  walk.  The  little  troop  ran  with  their 
mother  to  fetch  them. 

"Be  sure  and  bring  them  back,  Raschke.  I  am 
so  afraid  you  will  lose  one  of  them." 

"As  I  have  told  you,  Aurelia,  in  traveling  you 
may  depend  upon  me." 

"  I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  Werner  ;  he  must  take 
care  that  you  keep  them  both.  I  will  put  the  letter 
in  your  coat  pocket,  if  you  will  only  give  it  to  him." 

"Why  not?"  exclaimed  Raschke,  courageously. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Aurelia  accompanied 
her  husband  to  the  point  from  which  the  coach  started 
and  took  care  that  he  came  to  the  right  place. 

"  If  you  were  only  safely  home  again  !"  she  said, 
piteously. 

Raschke  kissed  her  gallantly,  and  seated  himself 
on  his  traveling-bag. 

"The  seats  are  remarkably  high,"  he  cried  out, 
with  his  legs  dangling.  His  traveling  companions 
laughed,  and  he  said,  civilly,  "I  beg  the  gentlemen 

to  excuse  me." 

* 
*  * 

The  lamps  burned,  and  the  moon  shone  through 
the  white  mist  on  the  walls  of  the  Pavilion  when  the 
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Professor  returned  there.  No  ray  of  light  fell  from 
the  windows.  The  house  stood  gloomy  and  aban- 
noned,  and  a  blue  phosphorescence  seemed  to  glimmer 
above  it.  The  door  was  closed  ;  the  lackey  had  disap- 
peared. The  Scholar  pulled  the  bell.  At  last  some 
one  came  down  the  stairs.  Gabriel  appeared,  and 
gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  joy  when  he  saw  his  master  be- 
fore him. 

"How  is  my  wife?"  asked  the  Professor. 

"Mrs.  Werner  is  not  at  home,"  replied  Gabriel, 
shyly.  He  beckoned  his  master  into  the  room  :  there 
he  gave  him  Use's  letter.  The  Professor  read  the 
lines,  and  held  them  in  his  hands  as  if  stunned.  This 
also  was  a  manuscript  which  he  had  found.  It  in- 
formed him  that  his  wife  had  gone  from  him  :  every 
word  went  like  a  dagger  to  his  heart.  When  he  looked 
at  Gabriel  he  perceived  that  he  did  not  yet  know  all. 
The  servant  told  him  what  had  happened.  The 
Scholar  pushed  the  chair  from  him  ;  his  limbs  trem- 
bled as  in  a  fever. 

"We  will  leave  this  house  immediately,"  he  said, 
faintly  ;  "collect  all  the  things." 

Like  a  Romish  priest  who  prays  in  secret  devo- 
tion to  his  God,  he  had  veiled  his  head  from  the 
sounds  which  sought  to  penetrate  his  soul  from  the 
outward  world.  He  had  closed  his  ears  and  eyes  to 
the  figures  that  moved  about  him.  Now  fate  had 
torn  the  veil  from  his  head. 

"Mr.  Hummel  would  not  depart  before  your  ar- 
rival," continued  Gabriel ;  "he  is  in  great  haste." 

"  I  shall  go  to  his  inn  ;  follow  me,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor; "but  first  mention  at  the  castle  that  I  have  de- 
parted." 

He  turned  away  and  left  the  house.     As  he  passed 
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by  the  castle,  he  cast  a  wild  look  on  the  windows  of 
the  room  which  the  Sovereign  inhabited.  "He  is  not 
returned  yet ;  patience,"  he  murmured.  He  then 
went,  as  if  in  a  state  of  stupor,  to  the  inn.  He  or- 
dered a  room,  and  inquired  after  his  landlord.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  Mr.  Hummel  entered. 

"Good  news,"  began  the  latter,  in  his  softest  tone  ; 
"a  messenger  from  the  Crown  Inspector  brings  me 
the  report  that  they  have  all  made  a  safe  journey.  It 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  caution  that  there  is  no 
letter  for  you." 

"  It  was  indeed  a  matter  of  caution,"  repeated  the 
Scholar,  and  his  head  sank  heavily  on  his  breast. 

Mr.  Hummel  seated  himself  close  to  him,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear.  At  the  last  words  the  Professor 
sprang  up  in  terror,  and  a  groan  sounded  through  the 
room. 

"A  man  is  not  a  screech  owl,"  declared  Mr.  Hum- 
mel, pacifyingly  ;  "and  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect 
of  him  that  he  should  be  able  to  distinguish  in  the  dark- 
ness the  head  from  the  tail  of  a  rat ;  but  every  house- 
holder knows  that  there  are  also  worthless  contrivances 
of  architecture.  These  intimations  I  make  to  you 
only,  to  no  one  else.  I  sent  my  card  a  few  days  ago 
to  your  father-in-law.  Little  Fritz  Hahn  has,  in  your 
absence,  become  a  Doctor  Faustus,  who  will  carry  off 
my  poor  child  under  his  fiend's  cloak  to  Bielstein. 
May  I  announce  your  arrival  there  ?  " 

"Say,"  replied  the  Scholar,  gloomily,  "that  I  will 
come  as  soon  as  I  have  settled  matters  here." 

He  held  Mr.  Hummel  firmly  by  the  hand,  as  if  he 
did  not  like  to  part  from  the  confidant  of  his  wife,  and 
led  him  down  to  the  hall.  New  travelers  had  arrived 
there,  and  a  little  gentleman  in  a  cloak  and  a  beautiful 
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silk  traveling-cap,  turned,  without  looking  from  under 
a  large  umbrella,  to  the  Professor,  and  said  : 

"I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  show  me 
to  a  room,  waiter.  Am  I  in  the  right  place  here  ?  " 

He  mentioned  the  name  of  the  city ;  the  Professor 
took  the  gentleman's  traveling-bag  from  him,  seized 
him  by  the  arm  without  saying  a  word,  and  took  him 
rapidly  up  the  stairs. 

"Very  polite,"  exclaimed  Raschke,  "I  thank  you 
sincerely,  but  I  am  not  at  all  tired ;  my  only  wish  is  to 
speak  to  Professor  Werner.  Can  you  arrange  for  an 
audience  with  him?  " 

Werner  opened  his  room,  took  off  his  hat,  and  em- 
braced him. 

"My  dear  colleague,"  cried  Raschke,  "  I  am  the 
most  fortunate  traveler  in  the  world  :  usually  a  pilgrim 
on  the  highroad  is  contented  if  no  misfortune  happens 
to  him,  but  I  have  met  in  the  carriage  with  modest  and 
thoughtful  men.  The  conductor  on  changing  car- 
riages carried  my  cap  .after  me,  and  some  one  kindly 
accompanied  me  to  this  house ;  and  now  when,  for  the 
first  time,  I  stand  on  my  own  feet,  I  find  myself  in  the 
arms  of  him  whom  I  came  to  see.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
travel,  colleague  :  at  every  mile-stone  one  observes  how 
good  and  warm-hearted  the  people  are  among  whom 
we  live.  We  are  fools  that  we  do  not  deliver  our 
lectures  in  carriages  ;  the  anxieties  of  our  wives  are  un- 
justifiable ;  a  man  can  manage  by  himself." 

Thus  did  Raschke  exult. 

"Who  lives  in  this  room — I  or  you?  " 

"You  may  remain  with  me  or  have  the  adjacent 
room,  as  you  please,"  replied  Werner. 

"Then  with  you;  for  I  wish  to  be  without  you, 
my  friend,  as  little  as  possible." 
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"You  come  to  a  man  who  is  in  need  of  consola- 
tion/' said  the  Scholar.  "  My  wife  is  with  her  father  ; 
I  am  alone,"  he  added,  with  faltering  voice. 

'  "You  look  to  me  like  a  traveler  who  draws  his 
cloak  around  him  in  bad  weather,"  exclaimed  Raschke; 
"therefore  what  I  bring  you  will  at  any  rate  not  dis- 
turb you  in  cheerful  repose.  My  business  as  mes- 
senger is  to  lower  a  human  soul  in  your  eyes;  that  is 
hard  for  us  both." 

"I  have  to-day  experienced  what  would  shatter 
the  foundations  of  the  strongest  structure.  There  can 
be  but  little  that  would  shock  me  now  :  1  am  composed 
enough  to  listen." 

Raschke  seated  himself  by  him  and  told  his  story. 
He  fidgeted  about  on  the  sofa,  slapped  his  friend  on 
the  knee,  stroked  his  arm,  and  begged  for  composure. 

Again  was  a  veil  drawn  from  the  head  of  the 
seeker,  who  had  believed  himself  to  be  speaking  alone 
with  his  God.  The  Scholar  was  silent,  and  did  not 
flinch. 

"This  is  fearful,  friend?"  he  said,  at  last. 

With  that  he  broke  off,  and  the  whole  evening  he 
did  not  say  a  word  about  the  Magister. 

The  following  morning  the  Professors  sat  together 
in  Werner's  room.  Werner  at  last  threw  the  two 
parchment  sheets  on  the  table. 

"With  these  at  least  the  Magister  has  had  nothing 
to  do.  I  myself  fetched  them  out  of  the  old  rubbish  : 
there  lies  the  missal  on  the  chest.  It  demands  great 
self-control  for  me  to  look  at  that  dearly-bought  ac- 
quisition." 

Raschke  examined  the  parchment. 

"Highly  valuable,  "he  exclaimed,  "if  it  is  genuine, 
as  it  appears."  He  hastened  to  the  chest  and  exam- 
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ined  the  missal.  "Probably  the  initial  letters  of  the 
book  will  afford  some  evidence  as  to  whether  the  missal 
was  used  in  the  cloister  of  Rossau,"  he  said.  "I  re- 
gret that  my  knowledge  of  monastic  customs  does  not 
extend  to  this  test." 

He  opened  the  chest  and  took  up  the  contents. 
Of  the  absence  of  mind  which  usually  disturbed  him 
nothing  was  to  be  observed :  he  looked  round  with 
sharp  eyes,  as  if  he  were  searching  the  dark  words 
of  a  philosopher. 

"Very  remarkable,"  he  exclaimed.  "Only  one 
thing  surprises  me.  Has  the  chest  been  cleaned  out?" 

"No,"  replied  Werner,  irritably. 

"The  three  companions  of  a  century's  repose  are 
wanting — dust,  cobwebs,  and  grubs  ;  yet  there  ought 
to  have  been  something  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  or  on 
the  bottom,  for  the  chest  has  crevices  which  allow  of 
the  entrance  of  insects." 

He  rummaged  again,  and  examined  the  bottom. 

"Under  a  splinter  of  wood  there  hangs  a  bit  of 
paper." 

He  drew  out  a  tiny  piece  of  paper,  and  a  deep 
shadow  passed  over  his  noble  features. 

"Dear  friend,  compose  yourself,  and  be  prepared 
for  an  unwelcome  discovery.  On  this  fragment  there 
are  only  six  printed  words,  but  they  are  the  characters 
of  our  time  :  it  is  a  piece  of  one  of  our  newspapers,  and 
one  of  the  six  words  is  a  name  well  known  in  the  pol- 
itics of  our  day." 

He  laid  the  bit  of  paper  on  the  table.  Werner 
stared  at  it  without  saying  a  word  ;  his  countenance 
was  changed  ;  it  seemed  as  if  one  hour  had  done  the 
work  of  twenty  years  of  care. 
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"The  things  were  unpacked  by  me  and  again  put 
back  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  paper  may  have  fallen  in." 

"It  is  possible,"  replied  Raschke. 

The  Professor  jumped  up,  and  sought  in  great 
haste  for  his  pocket  copy  of  Tacitus. 

"Here  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  manuscript, 
comparison  with  the  parchment  sheets  will  throw 
light  on  it."  He  compared  some  sentences.  "  It  ap- 
pears an  accurate  copy,"  he  said,  "too  accurate — 
awkwardly  accurate." 

He  held  the  manuscript  searchingly  towards  the 
light ;  he  poured  a  drop  of  water  on  the  corner  of  the 
parchment  and  wiped  it  with  a  towel  ;  the  next  mo- 
ment he  flung  towel  and  parchment  to  the  ground, 
and  clasped  his  hands  over  his  face.  Raschke  seized 
the  leaves,  and  looked  at  the  damaged  corner. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  exclaimed,  sorrowfully  ;  "  a  writing 
that  had  been  on  the  parchment  six  hundred  years 
would  leave  other  traces  on  the  material." 

He  paced  hastily  up  and  down,  his  hands  in  his 
coat  pocket,  rubbed  his  face  with  the  towel,  and,  per- 
ceiving his  mistake,  threw  it  away  from  him. 

"  I  only  know  of  one  word  for  this,"  he  exclaimed — 
"a  word  that  men  unwillingly  allow  to  pass  their  lips — 
and  that  word  is  villainy  !  " 

"It  was  a  piece  of  vile  and  rascally  knavery," 
exclaimed  Werner,  in  a  strong  voice. 

"Here  let  us  stop,  friend,"  begged  Raschke  ;  "we 
know  that  a  deception  has  been  intended  ;  we  know 
that  the  attempt  has  been  made  lately  ;  and  when  we 
compare  the  place  of  the  discovery  and  your  presence 
here,  we  may  assume  as  a  fact,  without  doing  injustice 
to  any  one,  that  the  trick  was  intended  to  deceive 
you.  Of  the  person  who  has  practiced  it  we  have 
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only  suspicion,  well-grounded  suspicion,  but  no  cer- 
tainty." 

"We  will  make  it  certainty,"  explained  Werner, 
"before  the  day  becomes  many  hours  older." 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  Raschke,  "this  certainty 
must  be  obtained,  for  suspicion  ought  not  to  continue 
in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  it  destroys  all  ideas  and  thoughts. 
But  the  ultimate  question  remains  :  For  what  object 
was  the  deceit  practiced?  Was  it  the  willfulness  of  a 
knave  ?  If  so,  the  wickedness  of  it  is  not,  to  an  hon- 
orable mind,  thereby  lessened  ;  yet  it  is  not  the  worst 
kind  of  turpitude.  But  if  it  was  deliberate  malice  with 
intent  to  injure  you,  then  it  deserves  the  severest  con- 
demnation. On  what  terms  are  you  with  the  Magister  ?  " 

"  It  was  deliberate  malice  to  injure  a  man,  body 
and  soul,"  replied  the  Professor,  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness ;  "but  the  doer  was  only  the  tool — the  idea 
was  that  of  another." 

"Hold,"  cried  Raschke,  again,  "no  further;  this 
also  is  only  suspicion." 

"It  is  only  suspicion,"  repeated  the  Professor; 
"therefore  I  seek  for  certainty.  When  I  wished  to  go 
to  the  country  castle  I  was  detained  from  day  to  day 
under  trivial  pretexts  ;  the  Magister  was  absent  not 
long  ago  for  a  day  from  the  work  which  was  entrusted 
to  him  ;  he  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  illness, 
and  as  he  was  profuse  in  his  excuses  I  was  struck 
by  a  shyness  in  his  manner.  There  was  a  wish  to 
keep  me  here  for  reasons  which  you,  in  your  sphere 
of  feelings,  can  scarcely  understand.  It  was  hoped 
to  attain  this  object  by  exciting  the  fanatical  zeal  with 
which  I  was  afflicted,  without  entirely  contenting  it. 
Such  is  my  suspicion,  friend  ;  and  I  feel  myself  mis- 
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erable,  more  miserable  than  I  have  ever  been  in  my 
life." 

He  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  again  concealed 
his  face. 

Raschke  approached  him,  and  said,  softly  : 

"Does  it  distress  you  so  much,  Werner,  that  you 
have  been  deceived?" 

"I  have  confided,  and  deceived  confidence  gives 
pain  ;  but  in  my  sorrow  I  feel  not  only  for  myself,  but 
for  the  destruction  of  another  who  belongs  to  us." 

Raschke  nodded  his  head.  He  again  paced  vehe- 
mently about  the  room,  and  looked  angrily  at  the  chest. 

Werner  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Magister  Knips, "  he  said,  to 
Gabriel,  who  entered.  "  I  must  beg  him  to  take  the 
trouble  of  coming  here  as  soon  as  possible." 

"How  will  you  speak  to  him?"  asked  Raschke, 
stepping  anxiously  before  his  friend. 

"I  need  so  much  consideration  myself,"  replied 
Werner,  "that  you  need  not  fear  my  violence.  I 
also  have  been  laboring  under  a  disease,  and  I  know 
that  I  have  to  speak  to  one  who  is  more  diseased 
than  I." 

"You  are  not  diseased,"  exclaimed  Raschke,  "only 
shocked,  as  I  am.  You  will  say  what  is  necessary  to 
him,  for  the  rest  you  will  leave  him  to  his  own  con- 
science." 

"  I  will  only  say  what  is  necessary,"  repeated  the 
Professor,  mechanically. 

Gabriel  returned,  and  reported  that  the  Magister 
would  call  when  he  left  the  Museum  in  the  evening. 

"  How  did  the  Magister  take  the  message  ?  "  asked 
Raschke. 
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"He  appeared  alarmed  when  I  told  him  that  the 
Professor  was  stopping  at  the  inn." 

The  Professor  had  ensconced  himself  in  a  corner, 
but  the  philosopher  left  him  no  rest;  he  kept  talking 
to  him  about  the  occurrences  at  the  University,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  part  by  frequent  questions.  At 
last  he  expressed  a  wish  to  take  a  walk,  to  which  the 
Professor  unwillingly  consented. 

Werner  led  him  through  the  gate  of  the  city  ;  as 
they  walked  along  he  briefly  answered  the  lively  talk 
of  his  friend.  When  they  came  to  the  inn  from  which 
Use  had  got  into  the  carriage  of  the  Crown  Inspector, 
the  Scholar  began,  with  hoarse  voice  : 

"This  is  the  road  along  which  my  wife  escaped 
from  the  city.  I  came  early  this  morning  along  this 
same  road,  and  at  every  step  I  felt  what  is  the  deepest 
humiliation  to  man." 

"Before  her  was  light,  and  behind  her  darkness," 
exclaimed  Raschke. 

He  talked  of  Use,  and  now  thought  of  the  commis- 
sion which  his  children  had  given  to  their  aunt. 

Thus  the  afternoon  passed.  Werner  again  sat 
brooding  in  his  room,  when  Gabriel  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Magister.  Before  Raschke  hastened 
into  the  next  room,  he  once  more  pressed  the  hand  of 
the  other,  and,  looking  imploringly  at  him,  said  : 

"Be  calm,  friend." 

"I  am  calm,"  replied  he.. 

Magister  Knips  had  profited  by  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  the  Court.  His  black  suit  had  been  made 
by  a  tailor  who -had  the  princely  coat  of  arms  above 
his  workshop  ;  his  hair  was  free  from  feathers,  and 
his  vocabulary  had  been  replenished  with  new  ex- 
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pressions  of  respect.  He  now  looked  furtively  and 
defiantly  around  him. 

Werner  measured  the  man  as  he  entered  with  a 
steady  look  ;  if,  before,  he  had  had  a  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Magister,  he  now  recognized  it.  He  turned 
away  for  a  moment  in  order  to  struggle  with  his  aver- 
sion. 

"Examine  this,"  he  said,  pointing  with  his  finger 
to  the  parchment  leaves. 

Knips  took  a  leaf  in  his  hand,  and  the  parchment 
trembled  as  he  cast  a  shy  glance  upon  it. 

"  It  is  another  forgery,"  said  the  Professor  ;  "the 
reading  of  the  first  Florentine  manuscript,  and  even 
the  peculiarities  of  its  orthography,  are  copied  with  a 
careful  accuracy  which  would  have  been  impossible 
to  any  old  transcriber.  The  writing,  too,  betrays 
itself  to  be  recent." 

The  Magister  laid  the  sheet  down,  and  answered, 
with  hesitation  : 

"It  appears  undoubtedly  to  be  an  imitation  of  an 
old  script,  as  the  Professor  has  already  discovered." 

"I  found  this  work,"  continued  the  Scholar,  "in 
the  tower  of  the  castle  in  the  country,  inserted  in  that 
torn  missal,  laid  in  that  chest,  and  concealed  among 
old  furniture.  And  you,  Magister,  have  prepared  this 
leaf,  and  you  have  concealed  it  in  this  place.  That  is 
not  all.  Long  before,  in  order  to  put  me  on  a  false 
track,  you  placed  the  register  of  a  chest  in  the  old 
records  ;  you  invented  the  figures  i  and  2  for  the  chests, 
and  further,  you  yourself  wrote  the  register  in  order  to 
deceive  me." 

The  Magister  stood  with-  lowered  head,  seeking 
for  an  answer.  He  did  not  know  on  what  confession 
of  others  these  deliberate  assertions  were  grounded. 
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Had  the  Castellan  betrayed  him  ?  Had  the  Sovereign 
himself  exposed  him?  Terror  came  over  him,  but  he 
replied,  doggedly  : 

"I  did  not  do  it." 

"  In  vain  do  you  seek  to  deceive  me  anew,"  con- 
tinued the  Scholar.  "  If  I  had  not  already  sufficient 
ground  to  say  to  your  face  that  you  did  this,  your  de- 
meanor in  the  presence  of  this  sheet  would  be  ample 
evidence.  No  sound  of  astonishment,  no  word  of 
horror  at  such  an  attempt  at  forgery  escaped  you. 
What  true  scholar  would  look  upon  such  a  thing  and 
remain  silent,  if  his  own  conscience  did  not  close  his 
mouth  ?  What  have  I  done  to  you,  Magister,  that  you 
should  inflict  upon  me  this  bitter  anguish  ?  Give  me 
some  excuse  for  your  action.  Have  I  ever  injured 
you  ?  Have  I  ever  aroused  in  you  secret  ill-will 
against  me  ?  Any  reason  that  will  make  this  abomi- 
nation comprehensible  will  be  welcome  tome;  for  I 
look  with  dismay  on  this  depravation  of  a  human  soul.  " 

"The  Professor  has  never  given  me  any  ground 
for  complaint,"  replied  Knips,  submissively. 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  Professor,  "  in  cold  blood, 
with  indifference,  with  malicious  levity,  you  have  done 
your  worst  to  me  :  it  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  Magister.  " 

"  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  jest,"  sighed  the  Magister  ; 
"perhaps  it  was  only  put  in  that  way  to  him  who 
prepared  the  writing.  He  only  perhaps  acted  by  the 
command  of  another,  not  by  free  choice,  and  not  of 
his  own  will.  " 

"What  power  on  earth  could  command  you  to 
practice  towards  another  so  deliberate  a  piece  of 
knavery?"  asked  the  Professor,  sorrowfully.  "You 
yourself  know  right  well  what  consequences  this  de- 
ception may  have  for  myself  and  others." 
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Magister  Knips  was  silent. 

"I  have  done  with  you,"  continued  the  Scholar. 
"I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  plan  which  this  falsehood 
was  to  serve,  nor  make  any  further  reproaches  con- 
cerning the  injury  that  you  have  practiced  towards  a 
man  who  trusted  in  your  honor." 

He  threw  the  parchment  under  the  table.  Knips 
seized  his  hat  silently  to  leave  the  room. 

"Stop  !"  exclaimed  the  Professor;  "do  not  move 
from  the  spot.  I  must  be  silent  as  to  what  you  have 
endeavored  to  do  personally  against  me.  It  is  not 
so  much  on  account  of  this  manuscript  that  I  have 
sent  for  you.  But  the  man  whom  I  see  before  me, 
on  whom  I  look  with  an  abhorrence  that  I  have  never 
yet  felt,  is  something  more  than  an  unscrupulous 
tool  in  the  service  of  a  stranger  ;  he  is  an  unfaithful 
philologist,  a  traitor  to  learning,  a  forger,  and  deceiver 
in  that  in  which  only  honorable  men  have  a  right  to 
live,  a  cursed  man,  for  whom  there  is  no  repentance 
and  no  mercy." 

The  Magister's  hat  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  You  wrote  the  parchment  strip  of  Struvelius ; 
the  trader  has  informed  against  you  in  your  native 
city.  Your  writings  are  confiscated  and  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  police." 

The  Magister  still  remained  silent.  He  fumbled 
for  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  wiped  the  cold  sweat 
from  his  brow. 

"Now,  at  least,  speak  out, "  cried  Werner.  "Give 
me  an  explanation  of  the  fearful  riddle,  how  any  one 
who  belonged  to  us  could  willfully  destroy  all  that  made 
his  life  noble.  How  could  a  man  of  your  attainments 
become  untrue  to  science  in  so  despicable  a  way?" 
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"I  was  poor  and  my  life  full  of  trouble,"  replied 
Knips,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,  you  were  poor.  From  your  earliest  youth  you 
have  worked  from  morning  to  night ;  even  as  a  child 
you  have  denied  yourself  much  that  others  thought- 
lessly enjoy.  You  have  in  this  way  the  secret  con- 
sciousness of  having  obtained  for  yourself  inward  free- 
dom, and  a  humble  friendship  with  the  great  spirit  of 
our  life.  Yes,  you  have  grown  up  to  be  a  man  amidst 
countless  sacrifices  and  self-denials  which  others  fear. 
You  have  thus  learnt  and  taught  what  is  the  highest 
possession  of  man.  In  every  proof-sheet  that  you  have 
read  for  the  assistance  of  others,  in  every  index  of 
words  that  you  have  drawn  up  for  a  classical  work,  in 
every  word  that  you  have  corrected,  in  every  number 
that  you  have  written,  you  have  been  obliged  to  be 
truthful.  Your  daily  work  was  an.  unceasing,  assiduous 
struggle  against  what  was  false  and  wrong.  Yet  more, 
and  worse  than  that,  you  have  been  no  thoughtless 
day-laborer ;  you  have  fully  and  entirely  belonged  to 
us  ;  you  were,  in  fact,  a  scholar,  from  whose  learning 
many  with  higher  pretensions  have  frequently  taken 
counsel.  You  not  only  treasured  in  your  mind  a  mass  of 
rare  knowledge,  but  you  well  comprehend  the  thoughts 
to  which  such  knowledge  gives  rise.  You  were  all 
this — and  yet  a  forger.  With  true  devotion  and  self- 
denial,  you  united  malicious  willfulness  ;  you  were  a 
confidential  and  assiduous  assistant,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  deceiver,  bold  and  mocking  like  a  devil." 

"I  was  a  tortured  man,"  began  Knips.  "He 
who  has  lived  otherwise  does  not  know  how  difficult 
it  is,  in  the  service  of  science,  to  be  ever  following  in 
the  foot-steps  of  others.  You  have  never  worked  for 
others  who  knew  less  than  yourself.  You  do  not  un- 
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derstand  the  feeling  that  possesses  one  when  others 
use  haughtily,  without  acknowledgement  and  without 
thanks,  what  one  has  given  them  from  one's  own 
knowledge.  I  am  not  insensible  to  friendship.  The 
Professor  was  the  first  who,  in  the  last  lines  of  the  in- 
troduction of  his  maiden  work,  mentioned  my  name 
because  I  had  been  of  use  to  him.  And  yet  I  have 
done  less  for  you  than  any  other  of  my  old  patrons. 
The  copy  which  you  then  gave  me  I  have  put  in  the 
place  of  honor  among  my  books.  Whenever  I  have 
felt  tired  from  my  night's  work  I  have  read  those  lines  ; 
I  have  seldom  experienced  the  like  kindliness.  But  I 
have  felt  the  torment  of  having  more  knowledge  than 
1  had  credit  for,  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
work  my  way  out  of  my  narrow  sphere.  That  has  been 
the  cause  of  all." 

The  Magister  suddenly  stopped. 

''It  was  pride,"  said  the  Professor,  sorrowfully, 
"it  was  envy,  that  burst  forth  from  an  oppressed  life 
against  more  fortunate  ones,  who,  perhaps,  did  not  know 
more ;  it  was  the  craving  for  superiority  over  others." 

"  It  was  that,"  continued  Knips,  plaintively.  "  First 
came  the  idea  of  mocking  those  who  employed  and 
despised  me.  I  thought,  if  I  chose,  I  had  you  in  my 
power,  my  learned  colleagues.  Then  it  became  a 
purpose  and  took  fast  hold  on  me.  I  have  sat  many 
nights  working  at  it  before  I  went  so  far,  and  fre- 
quently have  I  thrown  away  what  I  have  done,  Pro- 
fessor, and  hid  it  under  my  books.  But  I  was  allured 
to  go  on,  it  became  my  pride  to  master  the  art.  When 
at  last  I  had  done  so,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  make 
use  of  it.  It  was  less  for  the  gain  than  for  the  supe- 
riority it  gave  me." 

"It   is  easy,"  replied  the   Professor,  "to   deceive 
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men  of  our  sort  where  they  are  accustomed  to  place 
firm  confidence.  Where  the  acuteness  that  we  acquire 
in  our  work  is  not  brought  into  play,  many  of  us  are 
like  children,  and  he  who  is  colder  and  wishes  to  de- 
ceive may  easily  for  a  time  play  with  us.  It  is  a  weak 
glory  to  exercise  the  art  of  Satan  against  the  innocent." 

"  I  knew  that  it  was  a  devil  with  whom  I  was  deal- 
ing ;  I  knew  it  from  the  first  day,  Professor,  but  I 
could  not  guard  myself  from  him.  Thus  it  was,"  con- 
cluded Knips,  seating  himself  exhausted  on  the  chest. 

"Thus  it  was,  Magister,"  exclaimed  Werner,  rais- 
ing himself  up;  "but  thus  it  cannot  remain.  You 
were  one  of  us,  you  can  no  longer  be  so.  You  have 
done  an  injury  to  the  highest  good  which  is  granted 
to  the  race  of  man — the  honor  of  learning.  You  your- 
self knew  that  he  who  endangers  this  honor  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  our  souls.  In  our  realm,  where  error  daily 
threatens  the  limited  powers  of  individuals,  the  de- 
termination to  be  true  is  a  preliminary  which  none 
can  be  wanting  in,  without  involving  others  in  his 
own  destruction." 

"  I  was  only  an  assistant,"  sighed  Knips,  "and 
few  cared  about  me.  If  others  had  esteemed  me  as  a 
scholar  it  would  not  have  happened." 

"You  considered  yourself  so,  and  you  had  a  right 
to  do  so,"  rejoined  the  Professor.  "You  felt  the 
pride  of  your  learning,  and  you  well  knew  your  high 
vocation.  You  well  knew  that  you  also,  the  humble 
Magister,  had  your  share  in  the  priestly  office  and  in 
the  princely  office  of  our  realm.  No  purple  is  nobler, 
no  rule  is  more  sovereign  than  ours.  We  lead  the 
souls  of  our  nation  from  one  century  to  another  ;  and 
ours  is  the  duty  of  watching  over  its  learning  and  over 
its  thoughts.  We  are  its  champions  against  the  lies 
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and  spirits  of  a  past  time  which  wander  amongst  us 
clothed  with  the  semblance  of  life.  What  we  conse- 
crate, lives ;  and  what  we  condemn,  passes  away. 
The  old  virtues  of  the  Apostles  are  required  of  us — 
to  esteem  little  what  is  earthly,  and  to  proclaim  the 
truth.'  You  were  in  this  sense  consecrated,  like  every 
one  of  us ;  your  life  was  pledged  to  God.  On  you,  as 
on  all  of  us,  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  souls  of  our 
nation.  You  have  proved  yourself  unworthy  of  this 
office,  and  I  grieve,  I  grieve,  wretched  man,  that  I 
must  separate  you  from  it." 

The  Magister  jumped  up,  and  looked  imploringly 
at  the  Scholar. 

The  Professor  spoke  impressively  : 
'  It  is  my  duty  both  towards  you  and  others  to 
speak  out.  What  you  have  done  to  my  fellow  pro- 
fessors, and  what  you  have  prepared  for  similar  at- 
tempts, cannot  remain  secret.  Honorable  men  must 
be  warned  against  the  art  which  you  have  been  led 
by  a  demon  to  exercise.  But  in  this  last  hour  in  which 
you  stand  before  me,  I  feel  that  I  have  done  too  little 
to  help  you  against  temptation.  Without  intending  to 
be  unkind,  I  have  perhaps  sometimes  undervalued 
you,  in  comparison  with  others,  and  have  forgotten 
how  hard  was  your  daily  life.  If  you  have  ever  felt 
depressed  and  embittered  by  my  severity,  I  now  atone 
for  it.  For  when  I,  short-sighted,  erring  man,  ad- 
vised you  to  accept  a  position  which  was  to  raise  you 
out  of  external  need,  I  participated  in  your  guilt,  by  ex- 
posing you  to  new  temptation  here.  That  gives  me  bit- 
ter pain,  Magister,  and  I  feel  the  anguish  of  this  hour." 

Magister  Knips  sat  exhausted  and  cowering  on  the 
chest  :  the  Scholar  stood  over  him,  and  his  words  sank 
like  blows  on  the  Magister's  head. 
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"  I  cannot  conceal  the  fact,  Magister,  that  you  are 
a  forger ;  'you  can  never  again  move  in  our  circle  ; 
your  career  is  closed  by  your  transgression,  you  are 
lost  to  learning,  lost  to  all  who  took  an  interest  in  your 
work.  You  have  vanished  from  the  place  which  you 
held  amongst  us  ;  nothing  remains  but  a  black  shadow. 
Human  powers  laboriously  trained,  a  spirit  of  uncom- 
mon acuteness  and  fullness,  are  lost  and  dead  to  us ; 
and  I  mourn  over  you  as  over  a  dead  man." 

The  Scholar  wept,  and  Knips  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Werner  hastened  to  his  writing-table. 

"  If  you  require  means  to  maintain  your  ruined  life 
in  some  other  neighborhood,  here  it  is.  Take  what 
you  require." 

He  threw  some  money  on  the  table. 

"Try  to  conceal  yourself  where  no  member  of  our 
community  will  meet  you.  May  all  the  good  become 
your  portion,  which  is  still  possible  for  you  to  have 
on  earth.  But  fly,  Magister  ;  avoid  those  places  where 
one  shall  think  of  you  with  the  sorrow  and  repugnance 
that  the  faithful  workman  feels  towards  one  who  is 
untrue." 

Knips  rose ;  his  face  was  paler  than  usual,  and  he 
looked  distractedly  about  him. 

"I  need  no  money,"  he  said,  with  faint  voice;  "I 
have  enough  for  my  journey.  I  beg  of  the  Professor 
to  care  for  my  mother." 

The  Scholar  turned  away,  the  strong  man  sobbed. 
Magister  Knips  went  to  the  door ;  there  he  stopped. 

"I  have  the  Homer  of  1488;  tell  my  mother  to 
give  you  the  book.  Though  the  thought  of  me  be 
painful,  yet  keep  the  book.  It  was  a  treasure  to  me." 

The  Magister  closed  the  door  and  went  slowly  out 
of  the  house.  The  wind  drove  through  the  streets  ; 
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it  blew  against  the  back  of  the  Magister,  and  hastened 
his  steps. 

"It  drives,"  murmured  Knips  again;  "it  drives 
me  onward." 

At  the  open  square  he  remained  standing  in  the 
wind  ;  looking  towards  the  clouds,  which  were  passing 
in  hasty  flight  beneath  the  moon.  Distorted  figures 
hovered  in  the  grey  vapor  and  glided  over  his  head. 
He  thought  of  the  last  proof-sheets  which  he  had  read 
in  his  native  town,  and  spoke  some  Greek  words  ;  they 
were  verses  from  the  Eumenides  of  ^Eschylus  : — 

"  Rush  on  !  rush  on  !  rush  on  !  ye  messengers  of  vengeance  !" 

He  went  up  to  the  castle,  and  remained  standing 
before  the  lighted  windows ;  the  four  black  steeds 
which  brought  the  Sovereign  back  from  the  tower 
castle  to  the  city  dashed  past  him,  and  he  clenched 
his  bony  fist  at  the  carriage.  He  then  ran  round  the 
castle  to  the  park  side.  There,  against  a  tree,  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  Sovereign's  apartment,  he  cowered ; 
looked  up  to  the  castle,  and  again  raised  his  fist 
against  the  lord  of  it,  and  sighed.  He  looked  up  at 
the  dark  boughs  that  towered  over  him,  gazed  at  the 
sky  and  the  grey  flitting  shadows  which  coursed  along 
under  the  moon,  and  desperate  thoughts  passed  through 
his  mind  : 

"  When  the  moon  vanishes  that  will  be  a  token  to 
me  also." 

He  looked  long  at  the  moon.  Amidst  his  wild 
thoughts  a  Latin  sentence  entered  his  confused  brain: 
"  '  The  moon  and  the  earth  are  but  as  little  points  in 
the  universe ;'  that  is  beautifully  said  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.  I  have  compared  the  manuscripts  of 
this  Roman  ;  I  have  made  conjectures  on  all  sides  with 
respect  to  his  mutilated  text ;  I  have  pored  for  years 
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over  him.  If  I  do  here,  in  order  to  vex  this  ignorant 
lord,  what  was  done  to  Haman,  all  this  preparation 
for  my  Roman  would  be  lost." 

He  rushed  from  under  the  trees  and  ran  to  his 
dwelling.  There  he  collected  all  his  possessions,  put 
his  small  copy  of  Ammianus  into  his  pocket,  and 
hastened  with  his  bundle  to  the  gate. 

They  say  he  went  to  the  same  country  to  which 
his  brother  had  gone  before  him — far  off  in  the  West. 

He  passed  away,  he  hid  his  head — an  unfaithful 
servant,  and  at  the  same  time  a  victim  of  science.  All  his 
life  long  he  had  pondered  over  written  words  ;  now  the 
living  words,  which  penetrated  from  another  soul  into 
his,  drove  him  from  his  home.  Day  and  night  he  had 
been  surrounded  with  the  letters  of  books  and  learned 
writings  which  had  flowed  from  the  pen  on  to  the 
white  sheets  ;  but  the  blessing  of  living  words  which 
pass  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear,  and  echo  from  heart 
to  heart,  had  failed  him  at  the  right  time ;  for  what  is 
in  common  use  with  us  is  also  our  highest  boon.  Its 
power  is  as  mysterious  to  us  to-day  as  it  was  to  our 
ancestors;  the  generation  of  our  literary  period,  ac- 
customed to  contemplate  tones  in  their  imaginations, 
and  to  estimate  the  powers  of  nature  by  measure  and 
weight,  seldom  think  how  powerfully  the  echoing 
word  from  the  human  heart  rules  within  us ;  it  is 
mistress  and  servant,  it  elevates  and  annihilates  us, 
it  produces  disease  and  health.  Happy  the  living 
being  in  whose  ear  it  sounds  full  and  pure,  who  in- 
cessantly receives  the  soft  sound  of  love  and  the 
hearty  call  of  friendship.  He  who  is  deprived  of  the 
blessing  of  the  conversation  which  flows  from  warm 
hearts,  wanders  among  others  as  a  living  being  in 
whom  the  spirit  is  separated  from  the  body,  or  like  a 
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book  that  one  opens,  makes  use  of,  and  puts  away  at 
pleasure.  The  Magister  had  sinned  by  the  written 
word  ;  a  cry  of  agony  uttered  by  a  human  voice  had 
frightened  him  into  the  misty  and  silent  distance. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
BEFORE    THE    CRISIS. 

THE  cattle  lowed  and  the  sheep-bells  tinkled,  and 
the  springing  blades  of  wheat  waved  in  the  wind.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  the  family  was  again  walking  in  the 
garden,  surrounded  by  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
What  has  become  of  the  glad  brightness  of  your  eye 
and  the  hearty  child's  laugh,  Lady  Use?  Your  coun- 
tenance has  become  serious  and  your  demeanor  sub- 
dued ;  your  looks  scan  critically  the  men  about  you 
and  the  paths  that  you  tread,  and  calm  commands 
sound  from  your  lips.  Your  home  has  not  made  your 
heart  light,  nor  given  you  back  again  what  you  lost 
among  strangers. 

But  it  zealously  exercises  its  right  to  be  loved  by 
you  and  to  show  ypu  love  ;  it  recalls  familiar  images 
to  your  soul,  and  old  recollections  awake  at  every 
step  ;  the  people  whom  you  fostered  faithfully  in  your 
heart,  the  animals  that  you  cared  for,  and  the  trees 
that  you  planted,  greet  you,  and  labor  busily  to  cover 
with  bright  colors  what  lies  gloomily  within  you. 

The  first  evening  was  painful.  When  Use,  accom- 
panied by  her  neighbor,  entered  her  home  a  fugitive, 
striving  to  conceal  what  tormented  her,  amidst  the 
terror  of  her  father  and  the  inquisitive  questions  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  anger  and  dismay  once  more 
threw  their  black  shadows  over  her.  But  on  the 
breast  of  her  father,  under  the  roof  of  a  secure  house, 
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together  with  the  feeling  of  safety,  her  old  energy 
revived,  and  she  was  able  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of 
her  loved  ones  that  which  was  not  her  secret  alone. 

Another  painful  hour  came.  Use  was  sitting  late 
in  the  evening,  as  years  before,  on  her  chair  opposite 
her  father.  After  her  story  was  told,  the  strong  man 
looked  down  anxiously,  used  hard  words  concerning 
her  husband,  and  cursed  the  other.  When  he  told 
her  that  even  in  her  father's  house  danger  threatened 
her,  when  he  desired  her  to  be  cautious  at  every  step, 
and  when  he  told  her  that  in  her  childhood  there  had 
been  a  dark  rumor  that  a  maiden  from  the  house  on 
the  rock,  a  child  of  a  former  possessor,  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  distinguished  prince,  she  raised  her  hands 
to  heaven.  Her  father  seized  them  and  drew  her 
towards  him. 

"We  are  wrong  to  forget  in  an  uncertain  future 
how  mercifully  Providence  has  guarded  you.  I  hold 
you  by  the  hand  and  you  stand  on  the  soil  of  your 
home.  We  must  do  what  the  day  requires,  and  trust 
everything  else  to  a  higher  Being.  As  for  the  talk 
of  strangers  we  care  not  ;  they  are  weather-cocks.  Be 
calm  and  have  confidence." 

The  younger  children  chattered  innocently  ;  they 
asked  about  the  charming  life  at  the  capital,  they 
wished  to  know  accurately  what  their  sister  had  gone 
through,  and  above  all  how  the  Sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try had  treated  Use,  he  whom  they  thought  of  as  a 
holy  Christ,  as  the  unwearied  dispenser  of  joy  and 
happiness.  But  the  elder  ones  were  more  cautious  in 
their  language  without  exactly  knowing  why,  with  that 
kind  of  natural  tact  which  children  show  towards 
those  whom  they  love.  Use  accompanied  her  sister 
Clara  through  the  upper  floor,  they  arranged  the  room 
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for  the  guests  who  were  expected,  and  placed  an  im- 
mense bunch  of  flowers  in  the  room  which  Mr.  Hum- 
mel was  to  occupy.  Her  brothers  took  her  through  the 
kitchen-garden  into  the  narrow  valley,  and  showed  her 
the  new  wooden  bridge  over  the  water  to  the  grotto, 
which  their  father  had  built  as  a  surprise  for  Use.  Use 
passed  by  the  swollen  brook,  the  water  rushed  yellow 
and  muddy  over  the  rocks,  it  had  overflowed  the  small 
strip  of  meadow  by  its  banks  and  flowed  in  a  strong 
stream  down  the  valley  to  the  town.  Use  sought  the 
place  where  she  once,  under  the  foliage  and  wild 
plants,  lay  concealed,  when  she  read  in  the  eyes  of  her 
Felix  the  acknowledgement  of  his  love.  This  cosy 
nook  was  also  flooded  ;  the  stream  ran  muddily  over  it, 
the  flowers  were  broken  down  and  washed  away,  the 
alder  bushes  covered  to  their  upper  branches,  and 
reeds  and  discolored  foam  hung  round  them  :  only  the 
white  stem  of  a  birch  rose  out  of  the  devastation,  and 
the  flood  whirled  round  its  lowest  branches. 

"The  flood  is  passing  away,"  said  Use,  sadly;  "in 
a  few  days  the  ground  will  again  be  visible,  and  where 
the  verdure  has  been  injured  the  mild  rays  of  the  sun 
will  soon  restore  it.  But  how  will  it  be  with  me  ?  There 
is  no  light  so  long  as  he  is  not  with  me,  and  when  I 
see  him  again  how  he  will  be  changed  ?  How  will  he, 
so  serious  and  zealous,  bear  the  cold  wind  of  adversity 
that  has  passed  through  his  life  and  mine  ?  " 

Her  father  watched  her  carefully  ;  he  talked  to  her 
more  frequently  than  formerly.  Whenever  he  returned 
from  the  field  he  told  her  of  the  work  that  was  doing 
on  the  farm  ;  he  was  always  taking  care  not  to  touch 
on  thoughts  that  might  give  her  pain,  and  the  daughter 
felt  how  tender  and  loving  was  the  attention  of  the 
busy  man.  Now  he  beckoned  to  her  from  a  distance, 
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and  near  him  was  walking  a  thick-set  figure,  with  a 
large  head  and  comfortable  aspect. 

"Mr.  Hummel!"  exclaimed  Use,  joyfully,  and 
hastened  with  winged  footsteps  towards  him.  "When 
will  he  come?  "  she  called  out,  with  eager  expectation. 

"As  soon  as  he  is  free,"  replied  Hummel. 

"Who  detains  him  there?"  said  the  wife,  looking 
sorrowful. 

Mr.  Hummel  explained.  At  his  report  the  wrinkles 
on  Use's  forehead  disappeared,  and  she  led  her  guest 
into  the  old  house.  Mr.  Hummel  looked  astonished 
at  the  tall  race  that  had  grown  up  on  the  rock  :  he 
looked  with  admiration  on  the  girls  and  respectfully  at 
the  heads  of  the  boys.  Use  did  not  to-day  forget  what 
becomes  a  good  housewife  in  welcoming  a  guest.  Mr. 
Hummel  was  happy  among  the  country  people,  and 
delighted  with  the  flowers  in  his  room  ;  he  took  the 
sprightly  lad  Franz  upon  his  knee,  and  made  him  drink 
almost  too  much  out  of  his  glass.  Then  he  went  through 
the  farm  with  the  proprietor  and  Use  ;  he  was  clever 
in  his  judgment,  and  he  and  his  host  recognized  in 
each  other  sound  common  sense.  At  last  Use  asked 
him  frankly  how  he  was  pleased  with  her  home. 

"  Everything  is  magnificent,"  said  Hummel;  "the 
development  of  the  family,  their  curly  heads,  the  flow- 
ers, the  cattle,  and  the  domestic  arrangements.  Com- 
pared to  the  business  of  H.  Hummel,  it  is  like  a  gourd 
to  a  cucumber.  Everything  capacious  and  abundant, 
only  to  my  taste  there  is  too  much  straw." 

Use  was  called  aside  by  her  father. 

"The  Prince  is  preparing  to  depart.  He  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  speak  to  you  first.  Will  you  see  him  ?  " 

"Not  to-da)'.  To-day  belongs  to  you  and  our 
guest,  but  to-morrow,"  said  Use. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  day  following,  Professor 
Raschke  entered  his  friend's  room  prepared  for  the 
journey. 

"Has  the  Magister  disappeared  ?"  he  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

"  He  has  done  what  he  was  obliged  to  do,"  replied 
Werner,  gloomily.  "Whatever  his  future  life  and 
fortune  may  be,  we  have  done  with  him." 

Raschke  looked  anxiously  on  the  furrowed  counte- 
nance of  his  colleague. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  on  the  road  to  your  wife, 
and  better  still,  with  her  on  the  road  back  to  us." 

"  Have  no  doubt,  friend,  that  I  shall  seek  both 
roads  as  soon  as  I  have  a  right  to  do  so." 

"Use  counts  the  hours  till  your  return,"  said 
Raschke,  in  still  greater  anxiety;  "she  will  not  be  at 
rest  till  she  has  fast  hold  of  her  loved  one." 

"My  wife  has  long  been  deprived  of  rest  while 
she  was  with  me,"  said  the  Scholar,  "I  have  not 
understood  how  to  defend  her.  I  have  exposed  her 
to  the  claws  of  wild  beasts.  She  has  found  from 
strangers  the  protection  that  her  own  husband  refused 
her.  The  indifference  of  her  husband  has  wounded 
her  in  that  point  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  a  woman 
to  forgive.  I  have  become  a  mere,  impotent  dreamer," 
he  exclaimed,  "  unworthy  of  the  devotion  of  this  pure 
soul,  and  I  feel  what  a  man  never  should  feel  — 
ashamed  to  meet  my  excellent  wife  again."  He 
turned  his  face  away. 

"This  feeling  is  too  high-strained,  and  the  re- 
proaches that  you  angrily  make  yourself  are  too  severe. 
You  have  been  deceived  by  the  cunning  prevarication 
of  a  worldly  wise  man.  You  yourself  have  expressed 
that  it  is  ingloriously  easy  to  deceive  us  in  things  in 
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which  we  are  not  cleverer  than  children.  Werner, 
once  more  I  entreat  of  you  to  depart  with  me  im- 
mediately, even  though  by  another  road." 

"No,"  replied  the  Scholar,  decidedly  ;  "  I  have  all 
my  life  long  been  clear  in  my  relations  with  other  men. 
I  cannot  do  things  by  halves.  If  I  feel  a  liking,  the 
pressure  of  my  hand  and  the  confidence  that  I  give 
does  not  leave  a  moment's  doubt  of  the  state  of  my 
heart.  If  I  must  give  up  my  relation  to  any  one,  I 
must  have  the  reckoning  fully  closed.  I  cannot  leave 
this  place  as  a  fugitive." 

"Who  demands  thaf?"  asked  Raschke.  "You 
only  go  like  a  man  who  turns  his  eyes  away  from  a 
hateful  worm  that  crawls  before  him  on  the  ground." 

"  If  the  worm  has  injured, the  man,  it  is  his  duty  to 
guard  others  from  the  danger  of  like  injury,  and  if  he 
cannot  guard  others,  he  ought  to  clear  his  own  path." 

"But  if  he  incurs  new  danger  in  the  attempt?" 

"Yet  he  must  do  what  he  can  to  satisfy  himself," 
exclaimed  Werner.  "  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be 
robbed  of  the  rights  that  I  have  against  another.  I 
am  called  upon  by  the  insult  to  my  wife  ;  I  am  called 
upon  by  the  ruined  life  of  a  scholar,  whom  we  both 
lament.  Say  no  more  to  me.  Friend,  my  self-respect 
has  been  severely  wounded,  and  with  reason.  I  feel 
my  weakness  with  a  bitterness  that  is  the  just  punish- 
ment for  the  pride  with  which  I  have  looked  upon 
the  life  of  others.  I  have  written  to  Struvelius,  and 
begged  his  pardon  for  having  so  arrogantly  treated 
him  in  the  uncertainty  that  once  disturbed  his  life. 
Here  is  my  letter  to  our  colleague.  I  beg  you  to  give 
it  to  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  when  we  meet  again  I 
wish  to  have  no  words  upon  the  past,  only  he  must 
know  how  bitterly  I  have  atoned  for  having 'been 
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severe  with  him.  But,  however  much  patience  and 
consideration  I  may  require  from  others,  I  should  lose 
the  last  thing  that  £ives  me  courage  to  live,  if  I  went 
from  here  without  coming  to  a  reckoning  with  the 
lord  of  that  castle.  I  am  no  man  of  the  world  who 
has  learnt  to  conceal  his  anger  beneath  courtly 
words." 

"He  who  seeks  to  call  a  man  to  account,"  ex- 
claimed Raschke,  "should  have  the  means  of  getting 
firm  hold  of  his  opponent,  otherwise  what  should  be 
satisfaction  may  become  a  new  humiliation." 

"To  have  sought  this  satisfaction  to  the  utmost," 
replied  Werner,  "is  in  itself  a  satisfaction." 

"Warner,"  said  his  colleague,  "I  hope  that  your 
anger  and  indignation  will  not  draw  you  into  the 
thoughtless  vindictiveness  of  the  weak  fools  who  call 
a  brutal  playing  with  one's  own  life  and  that  of  others 
satisfaction." 

"  He  is  a  prince,"  said  the  Professor,  with  a  gloomy 
smile;  "I  wear  no  spurs,  and  the  last  use  I  made  of 
my  bullet  mould  was  to  crack  nuts  with  it.  How  can 
you  so  mistake  me  ?  But  there  are  things  which  must 
be  expressed.  There  is  a  healing  power  in  words  ;  if 
not  for  him  who  listens  to  them,  yet  for  him  who 
speaks.  I  must  tell  him  what  I  demand  of  him.  He 
shall  feel  how  my  words  are  forced  down  into  his  joy- 
less heart.  My  speaking  out  will  make  me  free." 

"He  will  refuse  to  hear  you,"  exclaimed  Raschke. 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  speak  to  him." 

"  He  has  many  means  of  preventing  you." 

"  Let  him  use  them  at  his  peril,  for  he  will  thereby 
deprive  himself  of  the  advantage  of  hearing  me  without 
witnesses." 

"•He  will  set  all   the  machinery  that  his  high  posi- 
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tion  affords  him  in  motion  against  you  ;  he  will  use  his 
power  recklessly  to  restrain  you." 

"  I  am  no  bawling  soothsayer  who  will  attack  Caesar 
in  the  open  street,  to  warn  him  of  the  Ides  of  March. 
My  knowledge  of  what  will  humble  him  before  himself 
and  his  contemporaries,  is  my  weapon.  I  assure  you 
he  will  give  me  opportunity  to  use  it  as  I  will." 

"He  is  going  away,"  said  Raschke,  anxiously. 

"Where   can  he  go  to  that  I  cannot  follow  him  ?" 

"The  apprehension  that  you  will  excite  in  him  will 
drive  him  to  some  dark  deed." 

"  Let  him  do  his  worst ;  I  must  do  what  will  give 
me  peace." 

"Werner  !  "  cried  Raschke,  raising  his  hands,  "  I 
ought  not  to  leave  you  in  this  position,  and  yet  you 
make  your  friend  feel  how  powerless  his  honest  coun- 
sel is  against  your  stubborn  will." 

The  Professor  went  up  to  him  and  embraced  him. 
"Farewell,  Raschke.  As  high  as  any  man  can  stand 
in  the  esteem  of  another,  you  stand  in  mine.  Do 
not  be  angry  if,  in  this  case,  I  follow  more  the  impulse 
of  my  own  nature  than  the  mild  wisdom  of  yours. 
Give  my  greeting  to  your  wife  and  children." 

Raschke  passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  drew  on 
his  coat,  and  put  the  letter  to  Struvelius  in  his  pocket. 
In  doing  so  he  found  another  letter,  took  it  out,  and 
read  the  address.  "A  letter  from  my  wife  to  you," 
he  said  ;  "  How  did  it  come  into  my  pocket  !" 

Werner  opened  it ;  again  a  slight  smile  passed  over 
his  face.  "Mrs.  Aurelia  begs  me  to  take  care  of  you. 
The  charge  comes  at  the  right  moment.  I  will  ac- 
company you  to  your  place  of  departure ;  we  will  not 
forget  the  cap  or  cloak." 

The  Professor  conducted  his  friend  to  the  convey- 
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ance  ;  they  spoke  together,  up  to  the  last  moment,  of 
the  lectures  which  both  wished  to  give  in  the  ap- 
proaching term.  "  Remembermy  letter  to  Struvelius," 
were  Werner's  last  words,  when  his  friend  was  seated 
in  the  carriage. 

"I  shall  think  of  it  whenever  I  think  of  you,"  said 
Raschke,  stretching  out  his  hand  from  the  carriage. 

The  Professor  went  to  the  castle  for  a  last  conver- 
sation with  the  man  who  had  called  him  to  his  capital. 
The  household  received  him  with  embarrassed  looks. 
"The  Sovereign  is  just  starting  on  a  journey,  and  will 
not  return  for  some  days ;  we  do  not  know  where  he  is 
going,"  said  the  Intendant,  with  concern.  The  Pro- 
fessor, nevertheless,  desired  him  to  announce  him  to 
the  Sovereign,  his  request  was  urgent;  the  servant 
brought  as  an  answer  that  his  master  could  not  be 
spoken  to  before  his  return  ;  the  Professor  might  im- 
part his  wishes  to  one  of  the  aides-de-camp. 

Werner  hastened  to  the  adjacent  house  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward.  He  was  taken  into  the  library,  and 
gave  a  fleeting  glance  at  the  faded  carpet,  the  old 
hangings,  which  were  covered  with  engravings  in  dark 
frames,  and  on  the  large  bookshelves,  with  glass  doors, 
lined  within,  as  if  the  possessor  wished  to  conceal  what 
he  read  from  the  eyes  of  strangers.  The  High  Steward 
entered  hastily. 

"I  seek  for  an  interview  with  the  Sovereign  be- 
fore his  departure,"  began  the  Professor.  "I  beg  of 
your  Excellence  to  procure  me  this  audience." 

"Pardon  my  asking  you  your  object,"  said  the 
High  Steward.  "Do  you  wish  again  to  speak  to  a 
sufferer  concerning  his  disease?" 

"The  diseased  man  administers  a  high  office,  and 
has  the  power  and  rights  of  a  healthy  one  ;  he  is  an- 
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swerable  to  his  fellow-men  for  his  deeds.  I  consider 
it  a  duty  not  to  go  from  here  without  informing  him 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  position." 

The  Lord  High  Steward  looked  with  astonishment 
at  the  Scholar. 

"Do  you  insist  on  this  interview?" 

"What  I  have  learned  since  my  return  here  from 
the  country  compels  me  to  do  so ;  I  must  seek  this  in- 
terview by  every  possible  means  in  my  power,  what- 
ever may  be  the  consequences." 

"Even  the  consequences  to  yourself?" 

"Even  these.  After  all  that  has  passed,  the  Sov- 
ereign cannot  refuse  to  hear  me  speak  before  I  go." 

"What  he  ought  not  to  do  he  will  yet  try  to  do." 

"He  will  do  it  at  his  peril,"  replied  the  Professor. 

The  High  Steward  placed  himself  in  front  of  the 
Professor,  and  said,  impressively: 

"The  Sovereign  is  going  to  Rossau  to-day.  The 
plan  is  secret.  I  accidentally  learnt  the  orders  which 
were  given  at  the  princely  stables." 

The  Scholar  started. 

"I  thank  your  Excellence  from  my  heart  for  this 
communication, "  he  exclaimed,  with  forced  composure. 
"  I  will  endeavor  to  send  a  speedy  warning  beforehand. 
I  shall  not  start,  myself,  till  your  Excellence  has  sec- 
onded my  efforts  to  speak  to  'the  Sovereign  before 
his  journey." 

"If  you  seek  an  audience  through  me,"  said  the 
High  Steward,  after  some  consideration,  "I  will,  as 
an  officer  of  the  Court,  and  from  personal  esteem  for 
you,  immediately  convey  your  wish  to  the  Sovereign. 
But  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  Professor,  that  I  con- 
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sider  a  criticism  from  you  upon  past  events  as  very 
risky  in  every  point  of  view." 

"But  I  am  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  criticism  must  be  made,"  exclaimed  the 
Professor. 

"To  the  Sovereign  alone,  or  before  others ? "  asked 
the  High  Steward. 

"If  the  ears  and  mind  of  the  Sovereign  remain 
closed,  then  before  the  world.  I  shall  thus  fulfil  an 
imperative  duty  to  all  who  might  suffer  from  the  dark 
fancies  of  this  disordered  mind  ;  a  duty  from  which  I,  as 
an  honest  man,  cannot  escape.  If  calm  remonstrance 
will  not  move  him,  I  shall  publicly  arraign  him  before 
the  rulers  and  people  of  our  nation.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  borne  that  the  conditions  of  ancient  Rome  should 
again  rise  to  life  among  our  people." 

"That  is  decisive,"  replied  the  High  Steward. 

He  went  to  his  bureau,  took  out  a  document,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Scholar. 

"Read  this.  Will  you  renounce  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Sovereign  if  this  paper  is  signed  by  his 
hand?" 

The  Professor  read,  and  bowed  to  the  High  Steward. 

"As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  what  he  has  been,  I 
shall  consider  him  merely  as  an  afflicted  man  ;  in 
this  case  my  interview  with  him  would  be  useless. 
Meanwhile  I  repeat  my  request  to  procure  an  audience 
before  the  Sovereign's  departure." 

The  High  Steward  took  back  the  document. 

"I  will  endeavor  to  act  as  your  representative. 
But  do  not  forget  that  the  Sovereign  travels  to  Rossau 
in  another  hour.  If  we  ever  see  each  other  again,  Mr. 
Werner,"  concluded  the  old  lord,  solemnly,  "may 
both  our  hearts  be  free  from  anxiety  about  that  which 
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sometimes  one  esteems  lightly,  as  you  do  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  which  one  does  not  willingly  allow  one's  self 
to  be  robbed  of  by  the  intervention  of  another." 

The  Professor  hastened  to  the  inn  and  called  for 
his  servant. 

"Show  me  your  fidelity  to-day,  Gabriel:  none  but 
a  messenger  on  horseback  can  arrive  at  Bielstein  in 
time.  Do  your  best,  take  courier's  horses,  and  put  a 
letter  into  the  hands  of  my  wife  before  the  Court  car- 
riages arrive  there." 

"At  your  command,  Professor,"  said  Gabriel,  with 
a  military  salute,  "  it  is  a  hard  ride  even  for  a  hussar  ; 
if  I  am  not  detained  in  changing  horses,  I  trust  to  be 
able  to  deliver  the  letter  in  due  time." 

The  Professor  wrote  in  haste,  and  despatched  Ga- 
briel ;  then  he  returned  to  the  dwelling  of  the  High 
Steward. 


The  Sovereign  was  lying  wearily  on  his  sofa,  his 
cheeks  pale  and  his  eyes  dim — a  thoroughly  sick  man. 

"I  had  formerly  other  thoughts,  and  could,  when 
I  had  touched  the  keys,  play  more  than  one  melody ; 
now  everything  changes  itself  into  a  discordant  meas- 
ure :  she  has  gone,  she  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
boy,  she  laughs  at  her  foolish  wooer.  I  see  nothing 
before  me  but  the  track  on  the  high  road  that  leads  to 
her.  A  strange  power  eternally  strikes  the  same  notes 
within  me,  a  dark  shadow  stands  near  me  and  points 
with  its  finger  incessantly  to  the  same  path ;  I  cannot 
control  myself,  I  hear  the  words,  I  see  the  road,  I  feel 
the  dark  hand  over  my  head." 

The  servant  announced  the  High  Steward. 

"I   will  not  see  him,"  said   the   Sovereign,  impe- 
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riously.      "Tell  his  Excellence  that  I  am  on  the  point 
of  departing  for  the  country." 

'  His  Excellence  begs  admittance,"  it  is  a  question 
of  an  urgent  signature." 

"The  old  fool,"  murmured  the  Sovereign,  "usher 
him  in." 

"  I  am  unfortunately  much  pressed  for  time,  your 
Excellence,"  he  called  out  to  him,  as  he  entered. 

"  1  do  not  wish  to  make  a  long  demand  upon  the 
time  of  my  most  Serene  Lord,"  began  the  courtier. 
"Prof.  Werner  begs  that  your  Highness  will  consent 
to  receive  him  before  his  departure." 

"What  is  the  cause  of  this  importunity?"  ex- 
claimed the  Sovereign  ;  "he  has  already  been  here, 
and  I  have  refused  him." 

"I  must  be  permitted  to  make  the  respectful  re- 
mark that  after  all  that  has  passed,  the  honor  of  a  per- 
sonal interview  cannot  well  be  refused  him.  Your 
Highness  would  be  the  last  to  approve  of  so  marked  a 
violation  of  seemly  considerations." 

The  'Sovereign  looked  vindictively  at  the  High 
Steward. 

"All  the  same,  I  will  not  see  him." 

"Besides  these  considerations,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  refuse  this  interview,"  continued  the  old  lord,  with 
emphasis. 

"Of  that  I  am  the  best  judge,"  replied  the  Sov- 
ereign, carelessly. 

"This  person  has  become  privy  to  certain  things, 
the  exposure  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  princely 
dignity,  must  be  avoided,  even  at  a  heavy  sacrifice, 
for  he  is  not  bound  to  keep  the  secret." 

"  No  one  will  listen  to  an  individual,  and  a  dreamer 
at  that." 
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"What  he  will  divulge  will  not  only  be  believed, 
but  will  excite  a  storm  against  your  Highness." 

"Gossip  from  bookworms  will  not  hurt  me." 

"This  person  is  a  highly-respected  man  of  char- 
acter, and  will  use  his  observations  to  demand  of  the 
-  whole  civilized  world  that  the  possibility  g>i  similar 
occurrences  at  this  Court  should  be  made  impossible." 

"Let  him  do  what  he  dare,"  cried  the  Sovereign, 
with  an  outbreak  of  fury,  "we  shall  know  how  to  pro- 
tect ourselves." 

"The  exposure  may  yet  be  guarded  against;  but 
there  is  only  one  last  and  radical  remedy." 

"Speak  out,  your  Excellence ;  I  have  always  re- 
spected your  judgment." 

' '  What  inflames  the  Professor, ' '  continued  the  cour- 
tier, cautiously,  "will  become  generally  known  ;  at  all 
events  it  will  produce  a  great  sensation  and  dangerous 
scandal ;  nothing  further.  It  was  a  personal  observa- 
tion only  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower ;  it  was  a  conjecture  only  which  he  gave  vent 
to  beneath  the  same  tower.  According  to  his  assertion, 
two  attempts  have  been  made,  and  yet  neither  has  been 
followed  by  evil  consequences.  To  be  able  to  provoke 
the  public  judgment  of  the  civilized  world  on  such 
grounds  is  doubtful.  However  upright  the  narrator 
may  be,  he  may  himself  have  been  deceived.  Your 
Highness  remarks  rightly  that  the  irritation  of  a  single 
scholar  would  occasion  disagreeable  gossip,  nothing 
further." 

"  Most  admirable,  your  Excellence,"  interrupted 
the  Sovereign. 

"Unfortunately  there  is  one  important  circum- 
stance that  I  have  not  yet  added.  With  respect  to 
that  personal  observation  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  the 
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Scholar  has  a  witness,  and  /  am  that  witness.  When 
he  calls  upon  me  for  my  testimony  and  speaks  of  my 
personal  observation,  I  must  declare  that  he  is  right, 
for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  consider  half-truth  as.truth. " 

The  Sovereign  started. 

"  It  was  I  who  restrained  the  hand,"  remarked  the 
courtier  ;  "  and  because  that  simple  scholar  is  in  the 
right,  and  because  I  must  confirm  his  views  concerning 
the  state  of  my  gracious  master's  health,  I  tell  you 
there  is  only  one  last  and  radical  remedy."  The  High 
Steward  took  the  document  out  of  the  portfolio.  "  My 
remedy  is,  that  your  Highness  should,  by  a  great  re- 
solve, anticipate  the  storm,  and  high-mindedly  consent 
to  make  this  declaration  the  expression  of  your  will." 

The  Sovereign  cast  a  look  on  the  paper,  and  flung 
'  it  away  from  him  : 

"Are  you  mad,  old  man  ?  " 

"Insanity  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  me,"  re- 
plied the  High  Steward,  sorrowfull)'.  "  If  my  gracious 
master  would  but  weigh  the  circumstances  with  his 
usual  acuteness  !  It  has  unfortunately  become  impos- 
sible for  your  Highness  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  your 
high  calling  in  the  way  you  have  hitherto  done.  Even 
if  your  Highness  considered  it  possible,  your  faithful 
servants  are  in  the  painful  position  of  not  partaking 
of  this  opinion." 

"These  faithful  servants   are  my  High  Steward  ?" 

"I  am  one  of  them.  If  your  Highness  will  not  con- 
sent to  give  your  princely  approbation  to  this  project, 
consideration  for  that  which  is  dearer  to  me  than  your 
Highness's  favor  will  forbid  my  remaining  in  your 
service." 

"  I  repeat  the  question,  have  you  become  insane, 
Lord  High  Steward  ?" 
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"Only  deeply  moved  ;  I  did  not  think  that  I  would 
ever  have  to  choose  between  my  honor  and  my  service 
to  your  Highness." 

He  took  out  another  document  from  the  portfolio. 

''Your  resignation,"  exclaimed  the  Sovereign, 
reading.  "  You  should  have  added  to  it,  '  with  per- 
mission.'" The  Sovereign  seized  the  pen.  "Here, 
Baron  von  Ottenburg,  you  are  released  from  your 
office." 

"  It  is  no  joyful  thanks  that  I  express  to  your  High- 
ness for  it.  But  now  it  is  done,  I,  Hans  von  Otten- 
burg, express  to  you  my  respectful  request  that  your 
Highness  would  still,  at  this  hour,  be  pleased  to  sign 
the  other  document.  For  in  case  your  Highness 
should  hesitate  to  fulfil  the  earnest  entreaties  of  a 
former  servant,  this  same  request,  from  now  oh, 
will  be  forced  upon  your  Highness's  ear  in  many 
ways,  and  by  persons  who  would  not  use  so  much  con- 
sideration for  your  Highness  as  I  have  hitherto  done. 
Till  now  there  has  been  one  who  has  begged  of  you, 
a  professor, — now  there  are  two,  he  and  I, — in  an- 
other hour  the  number  will  become  burdensome  to 
your  Highness." 

"A  former  High  Steward,  a  rebel  !" 

"Only  a  petitioner.  It  is  your  Highness's  right, 
of  your  own  free  will,  to  make  the  high  decision  to 
which  I  endeavor  to  influence  you.  But  I  beg  you 
once  more  to  consider  that  it  can  no  longer  be  avoided. 
Your  Highness's  Court  will,  in  the  next  hour,  be 
brought  front  to  front  with  the  same  alternative 
as  myself ;  for  my  regard  for  the  honor  of  these 
gentlemen  and  ladies  will  compel  me,  on  the  same 
grounds  which  have  led  to  my  decision,  not  to  be 
silent  with  respect  to  them.  Without  doubt,  the  gen- 
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tlemen  of  the  Court  will,  like  me,  approach  your 
Highness  with  earnest  entreaties,  and,  like  me,  will 
resign  in  case  their  entreaties  are  unsuccessful,  and 
without  doubt  your  Highness  will  have  to  find  new 
attendants.  Respect  for  the  honor  and  the  office  of 
those  who  rule  under  you  will  oblige  me  to  make 
the  same  communication  to  your  Highness's  ministers. 
True,  these  also  might  be  replaced  by  less  important 
servants  of  the  State.  But  further,  from  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  your  Highness's  house,  from  anxiety  about 
the  life  and  welfare  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  and  his 
illustrious  sister,  as  well  as  from  attachment  to  this 
country  in  which  I  have  grown  gray,  I  see  myself 
obliged  to  appeal  to  every  Government  connected  with 
ours  for  an  energetic  enforcement  of  this  my  request. 
As  long  as  I  was  a  servant  of  the  Court,  my  oath  and 
allegiance  compelled  me  to  silence  and  careful  regard 
for  your  Highness's  personal  interests.  I  am  now  re- 
lieved from  this  obligation,  and  I  shall  from  henceforth 
advocate  the  interests  of  our  people  in  opposition  to 
those  of  your  Highness.  Your  Highness  may  yourself 
judge  what  that  would  lead  to ;  this  signature  may 
be  put  off,  but  can  no  longer  be  avoided.  Every  de- 
lay makes  the  situation  worse  ;  the  signing  will  no 
longer  appear  as  the  voluntary  act  of  a  high-minded 
decision,  but  as  a  necessity  forced  upon  you.  Finally, 
let  your  Highness  bear  in  mind  that  the  Professor  has 
made  in  the  Tower  Castle  another  important  observa- 
tion,— another  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
Magister ;  it  is  my  destiny  to  know  much  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  secrets  of  my  department." 

The  Sovereign  lay  on  his  sofa,  with  his  head  turned 
away.  He  folded  his  hands  before  his-  face.  A  long  op- 
pressive silence  intervened. 
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"You  have  been  my  personal  enemy  from  the  first 
day  of  my  reign,"  suddenly  put  in  the  Sovereign. 

"I  have  been  the  faithful  servant  of  my  gracious 
master ;  personal  friendship  has  never  been  my  por- 
tion, and  I  have  never  simulated  it." 

"You  have  always  intrigued  against  me." 

"Your  Highness  well  knows  that  I  have  served 
you  as  a  man  of  honor,"  replied  the  Baron,  proudly. 
"Now,  also,  when  once  more  I  beg  of  you  to  sign  this 
document,  I  do  not  stand  upon  the  right  which  many 
years  of  confidence  give  me  with  your  Highness  ;  I  do 
not  advance  as  an  excuse  for  this  repeated  importu- 
nity the  interest  that  I  have  been  entitled  to  take  in 
the  dignity  and  welfare  of  this  princely  house ;  I  have 
another  ground  for  relieving  your  Highness  from  the 
humiliation  of  a  public  discussion  of  your  Highness's 
state  of  mind.  I  am  a  loyal  and  monarchically-minded 
man.  He  who  has  respect  for  the  high  office  of  a 
prince  is  under  the  urgent  necessity  of  guarding  this 
office  from  being  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
This  he  must  do,  not  by  concealing  what  is  insupport- 
able, but  by  extirpating  it.  Therefore,  since  that 
scene  in  the  tower,  there  has  been  this  struggle  be- 
tween me  and  your  Highness,  that  I,  in  order  to  main- 
tain your  Highness's  exalted  office,  must  sacrifice 
your  Highness's  person.  I  am  determined  to  do  so, 
and  there  consequently  only  remains  to  your  Highness 
the  choice  of  doing  that  which  is  inevitable,  of  your 
own  free  will,  and  honorably  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or 
dishonorably  and  at  the  instance  of  importunate 
strangers.  The  words  are  spoken ;  I  beg  for  a  speedy 
decision." 

The  old  lord  stood  close  before  the  ruler.  He  looked 
firmly  and  coldly  into  the  restless  eyes  of  his  former 
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master,  and  pointed  with  his  finger  fixedly  to  the 
parchment.  It  was  the  keeper  conquering  the  patient. 

"Not  now  —  not  here,"  exclaimed  the  Sovereign, 
beside  himseW.  "  In  the  presence  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince  I  will  take  counsel  and  come  to  a  decision." 

"The  presence  and  signature  of  your  ministers  are 
necessary  for  the  document,  not  the  presence  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince.  But  as  your  Highness  prefers 
signing  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince,  I  will  do  my 
self  the  honor  of  following  your  Highness  to  Rossau, 
and  beg  one  of  the  ministers  to  accompany  me  for  this 
object." 

The  Sovereign  looked  reflectively  down. 

"I  am  still  a  ruler,"  he  exclaimed,  springing  up; 
and  seizing  the  signed  resignation  of  the  High  Steward, 
he  tore  it  up.  "High  Steward  von  Ottenburg,  you 
will  accompany  me  in  my  carriage  to  Rossau." 

"Then  the  minister  will  follow  your  Highness  in 
my  carriage,"  said  the  old  lord,  calmly.  "I  hasten  to 
inform  him." 

CHAPTER  XL. 
ON  THE  ROAD  TO  THE  ROCK. 

TOWARDS  the  quiet  country  town  which  pious  col- 
onists had  once  built  about  the  monastery  walls  of  pray- 
ing monks,  and  towards  the  rock  on  which  the  heathen 
maiden  had  once  whispered  oracles  to  her  race,  were 
now  hastening  along  different  roads  horses  and  wheels, 
together  with  living  men  who  were  seeking  the  de- 
cision of  their  fate  ;  here  joyful,  rising  hopes  —  there 
downward,  declining  powers  ;  here  the  pure  dream  of 
enthusiastic  youth  —  there  the  destructive  dream  of  a 
gloomy  spirit.  In  the  .valley  and  over  the  rock  hov- 
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ered  the  spirits  of  the  country  ;  they  prepared  them- 
selves to  receive  the  flying  strangers  with  the  hospi- 
tality of  home. 

The  early  dawn  sent  its  pale  glimmer  into  Laura's 
study  ;  she  stood  by  her  writing-table,  and  cast  a  lin- 
gering look  on  the  familiar  book  in  which,  with  rapid 
hand,  she  had  written  the  concluding  words.  She  fast- 
ened the  book  and  the  Doctor's  poems  together,  and 
concealed  them  under  the  cover  of  her  trunk.  She 
cast  another  look  on  the  sanctuary  of  her  maiden  life, 
and  then  flew  down  the  stairs  into  the  arms  of  her 
anxious  mother.  It  was  a  wonderful  elopement — a 
quiet  Sunday  morning,  a  mysterious  light,  gloomy  rain- 
clouds,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  deep  red  glow  of 
morning.  Laura  lay  long  in  the  arms  of  her  weeping 
mother,  till  Susan  urged  her  departure;  then  she 
passed  into  the  street,  where  the  Doctor  awaited  her, 
and  hastened  with  him  into  the  carriage ;  for  the  car- 
riage was  ordered  to  wait  in  a  deserted  place  around 
the  corner,  and  not  before  the  house ;  upon  this  Laura 
had  insisted.  It  was  a  wonderful  elopement — a  modest, 
sedate  traveling-companion,  the  object  of  the  journey 
the  house  of  a  loved  friend,  and,  lastly,  a  large  leather 
bag  containing  cold  meat  and  other  victuals,  which 
Mrs.  Hahn  herself  carried  to  the  carriage,  in  order 
that  she  might  once  more  kiss  her  son  and  Laura,  and 
bless  them  amid  tears. 

Spitehahn  had  for  several  days  found  it  difficult  to 
bear  his  lonely  existence ;  since  the  departure  of  the 
learned  lodgers  he  had  been  much  disturbed,  but 
when  the  master  of  the  house  also  disappeared,  there 
was  no  one  to  recognize  him.  This  morning  he  cast 
cold  glances  on  Laura  as  she  hovered  round  her  sor- 
rowing mother,  and  looked  askance  at  Susan  when  she 
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carried  the  great  traveling-trunk  to  the  carriage ;  then 
he  sneaked  out  into  the  street  in  order  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  hatred  of  the  neighboring  house.  But  when 
Mrs.  Hahn  hastened  to  the  carriage  with  the  leather 
bag,  he  saw  that  something  was  wrong  and  he  crept 
after  his  neighbor  from  across  the  way  ;  and  whilst  she 
mounted  on  the  step  of  the  carriage  to  warn  her  Fritz 
of  the  sharp  morning  air,  and  to  kiss  Laura  once  more, 
he  sprang  upon  the  footboard  and  ensconced  himself 
under  the  leather  apron  of  the  coachbox,  determined 
to  abide  his  time.  The  coachman  seated  himself,  and 
supposing  the  dog  belonged  to  the  travelers,  cracked 
his  whip  and  started  off.  Another  look  and  call  to  the 
mother,  and  the  adventurous  journey  began. 

Laura's  soul  trembled  under  the  pressure  of  pas- 
sionate feelings,  which  were  called  forth  by  this  long- 
desired  but  dreaded  hour.  The  houses  of  the  city  dis- 
appeared, and  the  poplars  on  the  high  road  seemed  to 
dance  past.  She  looked  anxiously  at  her  Fritz,  and 
placed  the  tips  of  her  fingers  in  his  hand.  He  smiled, 
and  pressed  the  little  hand  warmly. 

His  cheerfulness  was  a  support  to  her.  She  looked 
tenderly  into  his  true  face. 

"The  morning  is  cool, "he  began,  "allow  me  to 
fasten  your  cloak." 

"I  am  very  comfortable,"  replied  Laura,  again 
putting  her  trembling  hand  within  his. 

Thus  they  sat  silently  together,  the  sun  peeped 
modestly  from  behind  his  red  curtains  and  smiled  on 
Laura,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  close  her  eyes.  Her 
whole  childhood  passed  before  her  in  fleeting  pictures  ; 
and  finally,  she  heard  the  significant  words  of  her 
friends  at  her  last  visit.  Her  godmother  had  said  to 
her,  Return  soon  again,  child  ;  and  Laura  now  felt 
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with  emotion  that  this  return  was  at  an  immeasurable 
distance.  Her  other  godmother  had  kindly  asked, 
When  shall  we  see  each  other  again  ?  and  a  touching 
echo  sounded  in  Laura's  heart,  Who  knows  when  ? 
All  Nature  was  stirring  in  the  fresh  morning  :  a  flock 
of  pigeons  flew  across  the  field,  a  hare  ran  along 
the  road  as  if  racing,  a  splendid  cluster  of  blue  flowers 
grew  on  the  border  of  the  ditch,  and  red  roofs  shone 
from  among  the  fruit  trees.  Everything  on  earth 
looked  green  and  hopeful,  blooming  and  waving  in 
the  morning  breeze.  The  country  people  who  were 
going  to  the  city  met  them,  a  peasant  sitting  on  his 
waggon  smoking  his  pipe  nodded  a  good  morning  to 
Laura,  who  held  out  her  hand  as  if  she  wished  to  send 
a  greeting  to  the  whole  world.  The  milkwoman  in 
her  little  cart,  who  was  going  to  sell  her  milk,  also 
greeted  her,  saying,  "Good  morning,  Miss  Laura." 
Laura  drew  back,  and,  looking  alarmed  at  Fritz,  said  : 

"She  has  recognized  us." 

"Without  doubt,"  replied  the  Doctor,  gaily. 

"She  is  a  gossip,  Fritz;  she  cannot  hold  her 
tongue,  and  will  tell  all  the  servant-girls  in  our  street 
that  we  are  driving  together  along  this  road.  This 
distresses  me,  Fritz." 

"We  are  taking  a  drive,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
triumphantly;  "going  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  one  ;  we 
are  going  to  act  as  sponsors  together  in  the  country. 
Do  not  mind  these  trifles." 

"It  began  by  our  being  sponsors  together,  Fritz," 
answered  Laura,  tranquilized.  "It  has  all  been 
owing  to  the  cat's  paws." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Fritz,  slyly,  "whether 
this  misfortune  did  not  originate  earlier.  When  you 
were  quite  a  little  girl  I  kissed  you  once." 
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"  I  do  not  remember  that,"  said  Laura. 

"It  was  for  a  basket  of  colored  beans  that  I 
brought  you  from  our  garden.  I  demanded  the  kiss, 
and  you  consented  to  give  the  price,  but  immediately 
after  wiped  your  mouth  with  your  hand.  From  that 
time  I  have  liked  you  better  than  all  others." 

"Do  not  let  us  talk  of  these  things,"  said  Laura, 
troubled ;  my  recollections  of  old  times  are  not  all  so 
harmless." 

"I  have  always  been  kept  at  a  distance,"  ex- 
claimed Fritz,  "even  to-day.  It  is  a  shame.  It  must 
not  go  on  so ;  I  must  have  some  serious  talk  about  it. 
Travelling  together  as  we  are,  it  is  not  fitting  that  we 
should  use  the  stiff  you  in  talking  to  one  another." 

Laura  looked  reproachfully  at  him.  "  Not  to-day," 
she  said,  softly. 

"It  is  of  no  use  now,"  replied  Fritz,  boldly.  "I 
will  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  stranger.  I  once  heard 
the  honest  thou  from  you,  but  never  since.  It  pains 
me." 

Laura  regretted  that.  "But  only  when  we  are 
quite  alone,"  she  entreated. 

"I  propose  it  for  all  time,"  continued  Fritz,  un- 
disturbed, "otherwise  there  will  be  continually  mis- 
takes and  confusion." 

He  offered  her  his  hand,  which  she  shook  gently, 
and  before  she  could  stop  him  she  felt  a  kiss  on  her 
lips. 

Laura  looked  at  him  tenderly,  but  then  immediately 
drew  back  and  ensconced  herself  in  a  corner  of  the 
carriage.  Fritz  was  quite  different  to-day  from  usual ; 
he  looked  confident  and  bold.  In  the  house  he 
had  always  been  modest,  while  Laura  had  more  than 
once  thought  of  this  relation,  and  had  written  in  her 
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book:  "When  two  human  beings  are  united  in  soul 
they  ought  to  let  each  other  know  it."  Now  he  used 
little  ceremony.  He  looked  boldly  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  when  they  met  travelers  did  not  retreat  as  she 
had  done  after  meeting  the  milkwoman,  but  looked  as 
if  challenging  notice,  and  greeting  people  first. 

"I  must  begin  about  the  Hindus,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "in  order  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  sub- 
jects." 

She  asked  him  about  the  contents  of  the  Veda. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  it  to-day,  exclaimed  Fritz,  gaily. 
"I  am  too  happy  to  think  of  the  old  books.  I  have 
only  one  thought  in  my  heart  :  '  Laura,  the  dear 
girl,  will  become  mine.'  I  could  dance  in  the  car- 
riage for  joy." 

He  jumped  up  from  his  seat  like  a  little  boy. 

Fritz  was  fearfully  changed  ;  she  did  not  know  him 
again  ;  she  withheld  her  hand  from  him,  and  looked  at 
him,  suspiciously,  askance. 

"The  heavens  are  covered  with  clouds,"  she  said, 
sadly. 

"But  the  sun  shines  above  them,"  replied  Fritz; 
"it  will  come  out  again  in  a  few  minutes.  I  propose 
that  we  examine  the  great  leather  bag  which  my 
mother  gave  us ;  I  hope  there  will  be  something 
good  in  it. " 

Thus  did  the  prose  of  the  Hahn  family  betray 
itself,  and  Laura  observed  with  secret  regret  how 
eagerly  the  Doctor  rummaged  the  bag.  She  had,  how- 
ever, in  her  excitement  thought  little  of  her  breakfast, 
so  when  Fritz  offered  her  some  of  its  contents  she  ex- 
tended her  little  hand  for  it,  and  both  ate  heartily. 

Something  darkened  the  seat  next  the  coachman  ; 
a  misshapen  head  showed  itself  at  the  window,  and  a 
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discordant  snarl  was  heard  in  the  carriage.     Laura 
pointed  terrified  at  the  apparition. 

"Merciful  heavens,  there  is  the  dog  again  !" 

The  Doctor  also  looked  angrily  at  the  hostile  figure. 

"Drive  him  away,"  cried  Laura;  "make  him  run 
home." 

"He  will  hardly  find  his  way  back,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  thoughtfully;  "what  would  your  father  say  if 
he  were  lost  ?  " 

"He  has  been  the  enemy  of  my  life,"  exclaimed 
Laura  ;  "and  must  we  now  take  him  with  us  into  the 
world  ?  The  idea  is  insupportable,  and  a  bad  omen, 
Fritz." 

"Perhaps  we  shall  meet  a  wagon  that  will  take 
him  back  again,"  said  the  Doctor,  consolingly ;  "mean- 
while we  must  not  let  him  starve." 

In  spite  of  his  aversion  he  handed  him  some  break- 
fast, and  the  dog  disappeared  again  under  the  apron. 

But  Laura  continued  disturbed. 

"Fritz,  dear  Fritz,  "she  exclaimed,  suddenly,  "you 
must  leave  me  alone." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  The 
you  was  an  orthographical  error  which  must  be  atoned 
for.  He  was  again  about  to  give  her  a  kiss,  but  she 
drew  back. 

"  If  you  love  me,  Fritz,  you  must  now  leave  me 
alone,"  she  cried  out,  wringing  her  hands. 

"How  can  I  do  that  ?  "  asked  Fritz  ;  "  we  are  trav- 
eling for  good  into  the  great  world." 

"Get  upon  the  box  by  the  coachman,"  begged 
Laura,  imploringly. 

She  looked  so  serious  and  depressed  that  Fritz 
obediently  stopped  the  carriage,  descended  from  it, 
and  climbed  upon  the  coach-box.  Laura  drew  a  deep 
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breath,  and  became  more  tranquil.  Her  words  had 
influenced  him.  Intractable  as  he  was,  he  would 
do  much  to  please  her.  She  sat  alone,  and  her 
thoughts  became  more  cheering.  The  Doctor  turned 
round  frequently,  knocked  at  the  window,  and  asked 
how  she  was.  He  was  very  tender-hearted,  and  full 
of  loving  attentions. 

"The  whole  responsibility  for  his  health  rests  on 
me,"  she  thought,  "what  hitherto  his  dear  mother  has 
done  for  him  now  becomes  my  duty.  A  delightful  duty, 
dear  Fritz.  I  will  keep  him  from  working  at  nights, 
for  his  health  is  delicate,  and  every  day  I  will  go  walk- 
ing with  him,  in  the  coldest  weather,  to  accustom  him 
to  it." 

She  looked  out  of  the  carriage,  the  wind  was  stir- 
ring the  leaves  ;  she  knocked  at  the  window  : 

"Fritz,  it  is  windy,  you  have  no  shawl  on." 

•''  I  shall  no  longer  use  one,"  called  out  the  Doctor, 
"this  effeminacy  must  be  shaken  off." 

"I  beg  of  you,  Fritz,  not  to  be  so  childish.  Put 
one  round  you,  or  you  will  certainly  catch  cold." 

"With  a  you,  I  will  certainly  not  put  it  on." 

"Take  it,  my  darling  Fritz,  I  beg  of  thee,"  en- 
treated Laura. 

"That  sounds  quite  different,"  said  Fritz. 

The  window  was   opened,  and  the  shawl   put  out. 

"He  is  firm  as  a  rock,"  said  Laura,  seating  her- 
self again.  "Complaisant  as  he  appears,  he  knows 
well  what  he  chooses  to  do,  and,  contrary  to  his  own  con- 
victions, will  not  give  in,  even  to  me.  That  is  all  for  the 
best,  for  I  am  still  a  childish  creature,  and  my  father 
was  in  the  right;  I  need  a  husband  who  will  look  more 
calmly  on  the  world  than  I  do." 

It  began  to  rain.    The  coachman  put  on  his  cloak, 
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and  Fritz  spread  his  plaid  and  enveloped  himself  in 
it.  She  became  very  anxious  about  Fritz,  and  again 
knocked  at  the  window. 

"It  is  raining,  Fritz." 

This  the  Doctor  could  not  deny. 

"Come  in,  you  will  get  wet  and  catch  cold." 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  Fritz  obediently  got 
down  and  entered  it,  while  Laura  wiped  away  the  rain- 
drops on  his  hair  and  shawl  with  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

"You  said  you  four  times,"  began  Fritz,  reprov- 
ingly. "If  it  continues  thus,  you  will  have  a  large 
reckoning  to  pay." 

"Be  serious,"  began  Laura,  "I  am  in  a  very 
solemn  mood.  I  am  thinking  of  our  future.  I  will 
think  of  it  day  and  night,  dearest  one,  that  you  may 
not  feel  the  loss  of  your  mother.  Your  dear  mother 
has  always  taken  your  coffee  up  to  you,  but  that  is  un- 
sociable, you  shall  come  over  to  me  and  take  your 
breakfast  with  me  ;  your  Hindus  must  grant  this  half- 
hour  to  me.  About  ten  o'clock  I  shall  send  you  over 
an  egg,  and  at  dinner-time  you  will  come  over  again 
to  me.  I  shall  take  care  that  the  cooking  is  good ;  we 
will  live  simply,  as  we  are  accustomed,  and  well. 
Then  you  shall  tell  me  something  about  your  books 
that  I  may  know  what  my  husband  is  occupied  with, 
for  this  is  a  wife's  right.  In  the  afternoon  we  will  take 
a  walk  together  in  the  streets." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Fritz,  "  'over  there,' 
'here,'  'in  the  streets'?  Surely  we  shall  live  to- 
gether." 

Laura  looked  at  him  with  open  eyes, .and  a  blush 
slowly  mantled  over  her  face  up  to  her  temples. 
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"We  cannot,  as  man  and  wife,  live  in  different 
houses?" 

Laura  held  her  hand  before  her  eyes  and  remained 
silent.  As  she  did  not  answer,  Fritz  drew  her  hand 
quietly  from  her  face,  and  large  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks. 

"My  mother,"  she  said,  softly,  as  she  wept. 

So  touching  was  the  expression  of  her  grief,  that 
Fritz  said,  sympathizingly  : 

"Do  not  grieve,  Laura,  about  her,  we  will  live 
where  you  like,  and  exactly  as  you  think  fit." 

But  even  these  kind  words  could  not  comfort  the 
poor  soul,  whose  maidenly  anxieties  cast  a  shadow 
over  her  future.  The  colored  haze  with  which  her 
childish  fancy  had  invested  her  free  life  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  loved  one,  had  been  dissolved. 

She  sat  silent  and  sad. 

The  coachman  stopped  before  a  village  inn  to  re- 
fresh himself  and  his  horses.  The  young  landlady 
stood  at  the  door  with  her  child  in  her  arms ;  she  ap- 
proached the  carriage  and  civilly  invited  them  to 
alight.  Laura  looked  anxiously  at  the  Doctor ;  he 
nodded,  the  carriage  door  was  opened.  Laura  seated 
herself  on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  door,  and  asked  the 
young  woman  questions  about  her  family,  in  order  to 
show  the  self-possession  of  a  traveller.  The  woman 
answered,  confidently  : 

"This  is  our  first  child,  we  have  been  married 
scarcely  two  years.  Excuse  me,  but  I  suppose  you 
are  a  young  married  couple." 

Laura  rose  hastily,  her  cheeks  glowed  a  deeper  red 
than  the  rising  sun,  as  she  answered  with  a  low  "No." 
"Then  you  are  engaged  without  doubt,"  said  the 
woman,  "that  can  be  seen  at  once." 
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How  could  you  discover  that  ? "  asked  Laura, 
without  raising  her  eyes. 

"One  sees  evidence  of  it,"  replied  the  woman, 
"the  way  in  which  you  looked  at  the  gentleman  was 
significant  enough." 

"A  good  guess,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  gaily;  but 
he  also  colored  slightly. 

Laura  turned  away  and  struggled  for  composure. 
The  secret  of  her  journey  was  apparent  to  every  one. 
It  was  known  in  the  city  and  was  spoken  of  in  the 
villages.  Her  betrothal  had  been  settled  by  the  talk 
of  strangers.  Yet  her  parents  had  not  laid  her  hand 
in  that  of  her  lover,  nor  had  any  of  her  friends  wished 
her  happiness,  but  now  the  stranger  on  the  high  road 
came  and  told  her  to  her  face  what  she  was. 

"If  the  woman  had  known  all, — how  that  I  was 
eloping  secretly  with  Fritz  Hahn,  without  betrothal  or 
marriage, — how  would  she  have  looked  upon  me?" 
thought  Laura. 

She  entered  the  carriage  before  the  coachman  had 
finished  feeding  the  horses,  and  again  tears  flowed 
from  her  eyes.  The  Doctor,  who  did  not  anticipate 
this  change  of  mood,  was  about  to  enter,  when  Laura, 
quite  beside  herself,  exclaimed  : 

"I  beg  of  you  to  sit  by  the  coachman,  I  feel  very 
sad."  '• 

"Why?"  asked  Fritz,  softly. 

"I  have  done  wrong,"  said  Laura.  "Fritz,  I 
should  like  to  return.  What  will  that  woman  think 
of  me  ?  She  saw  right  well  that  we  were  not  engaged." 

"But  are  we  not?"  asked  the  Doctor,  astonished. 
"I  consider  myself  as  decidedly  engaged,  and  the 
friends  to  whom  we  go  will  clearly  look  upon  the  affair 
in  that  point  of  view." 
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"I  conjure  you,  Fritz,  to  leave  me  alone  now; 
what  I  feel  I  cannot  confess  to  any  human  being  ;  if  I 
become  calmer  I  will  knock  at  the  window. " 

Fritz  again  climbed  on  the  coach-box,  and  Laura 
passed  a  sorrowful  hour  in  the  solitude  of  her  car- 
riage. 

She  felt  something  strange  on  her  cloak,  looked 
with  alarm  at  the  empty  seat,  and  started  when  she 
saw  the  demon  sitting  next  her,  the  enemy  of  her  life, 
the  red  dog.  He  stretched  out  his  forefeet,  and 
raised  his  moustache  high  in  the  air,  as  if  he  would 
say:  "/  am  carrying  you  off.  The  Doctor  is  sit- 
ting on  the  box,  and  I,  the  mischief-maker,  the  mis- 
anthropist, who  have  caused  so  much  sorrow  to  this 
poetic  soul,  who  have  been  cursed  in  her  journal  in  both 
prose  and  verse,  I,  the  common  and  unworthy  being 
who  used  to  lie  at  her  feet,  sit  by  her  side  the  gloomy 
figure  of  her  fate,  the  spectre  of  her  youth,  and  the 
bad  omen  of  her  future  life.  I  lie  in  the  place  where, 
in  her  childish  poetry,  she  has  long  dreamt  of  another, 
and  I  mock  at  her  tears  and  anxiety."  He  licked  his 
beard  and  looked  from  under  his  long  hair  contempt- 
uously at  her.  Laura  knocked  at  the  window,  resolved 
to  leave  the  carriage  herself  and  sit  upon  the  box. 


Meanwhile  the  mothers  sat  anxiously  in  the  hostile 
houses.  Since  her  daughter  had  left,  Mrs.  Hummel 
trembled  for  fear  of  the  anger  of  her  husband.  She 
knew  from  Laura  that  he  had  not  objected  to  the  jour- 
ney to  Bielstein,  and  only  wished  to  appear  uncon- 
scious of  it  in  order  to  maintain  his  defiant  character 
towards  his  neighbors.  But  of  what  was  to  follow,  he 
would  give  no  information  ;  when  it  came  to  a  decision 
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as  to  what  was  to  become  of  Laura  and  the  Doctor, 
she  felt  there  was  everything  to  fear  from  him.  Mrs. 
Hummel  had  encouraged  the  journey  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  consent  of  the  family  tyrant;  but  now  she  felt 
distrustful  of  her  own  cleverness.  In  her  sad  per- 
plexity she  put  her  mantle  on,  over  her  morning 
dress,  and  hastened  out  of  the  house  to  seek  conso- 
lation from  her  neighbor. 

The  heart  of  Mrs.  Hahn  was  burdened  with  similar 
cares;  she  also  was  prepared,  in  her  morning  dress 
and  mantle,  to  go  over  to  Mrs.  Hummel.  The  women 
met  outside  the  two  houses,  and  began  an  exchange 
of  motherly  anxieties.  They  made  use  of  the  neutral 
ground  that  lay  between  the  hostile  domains  for  quiet 
intercourse,  and  forgot  that  they  were  standing  in  the 
street.  The  bells  sounded  and  the  church-goers  re- 
turned, yet  they  were  still  standing  together  talking 
over  the  past  and  future.  The  comedian  approached 
them  elegantly  dressed  ;  as  he  drew  near  he  made  a 
dramatic  salutation  with  his  hand.  Mrs.  Hummel 
looked  with  anxiety  at  her  favorite  guest,  she  feared 
his  conjectures  and  still  more  his  sharp  tongue.  His 
face  was  radiant  with  pleasure  and  his  gestures  were 
sympathetic. 

"What  a  surprise,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  tone  of  a 
warm-hearted  uncle;  "what  an  agreeable  surprise? 
The  old  quarrel  made  up  ;  wreaths  of  flowers  from  one 
house  to  the  other  ;  the  discord  of  the  fathers  is  atoned 
for  by  the  love  of  the  children.  I  offer  my  hearty  Con- 
gratulations. " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs.  Hummel,  per- 
plexed. 

"An  elopement,"  exclaimed  the  comedian,  raising 
his  hands. 
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Both  mothers  looked  terrified. 

"I  must  beg  of  you,  in  your  remarks,  to  have  more 
regard  for  the  real  state  of  things,"  replied  Mrs.  Hum- 
mel with  offended  dignity. 

"An  elopement,"  again  exclaimed  the  gentleman 
triumphantly.  "Quite  in  conformity  with  the  humor 
of  this  house  ;  it  is  a  master-stroke." 

"I  feel  confident  from  our  old  friendship,"  said 
Mrs.  Hummel,  "that  you  do  not  mean  to  insult  us; 
but  I  must  earnestly  request  you  to  have  regard,  at 
least,  for  propriety." 

The  comedian  was  astonished  at  the  reproaches  of 
his  patroness. 

"I  only  repeat  what  I  have  just  been  informed  of 
by  post."  He  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  neat  letter. 
"I  hope  that  the  ladies  will  convince  themselves." 
He  read  aloud  :  "  '  I  beg  to  announce  to  you  the  be- 
trothal of  Dr.  Fritz  Hahn  with  my  daughter  Laura, 
and  their  elopement  this  morning  from  her  parents' 
house.  Yours  humbly,  Hummel.'  This  quite  answers 
to  the  character  of  our  humorous  friend." 

The  ladies  stood  aghast.  Then  the  rustling  of  a  silk 
dress  was  heard,  the  godmother  came  up  hastily,  her 
hymn-book  in  her  hand,  and  called  out  while  yet  in 
the  distance : 

"What  does  one  not  live  to  see  ?  You  naughty 
people  !  Is  it  right  that  the  friends  of  the  family  should 
first  learn  from  the  preacher  in  the  church  what  is 
happening  here?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  both  ladies,  quite 
confounded. 

"That  the  bans  of  your  children  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  church  to-day  for  the  first,  second,  and 
third  time.  There  was  general  astonishment,  and 
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though  you  have  acted  in  so  unfriendly  a  way  as  to 
keep  it  a  secret,  all  your  acquaintances  were  delighted. 
Now  the  whole  city  is  full  of  it." 

Without  speaking  a  word  the  two  mothers  flew 
into  each  others'  arms  in  the  open  street,  midway  be- 
tween the  houses.  The  comedian  stood  on  one  side 
with  his  hand  in  his  breast  pocket,  the  godmother  on 
the  other  with  folded  hands. 


It  was  also  a  troublous  Sunday  on  the  estate  of 
Use's  father.  During  the  previous  night  a  waterspout 
had  burst  on  the  hills,  and  a  wild  flood  poured  down 
where  formerly  the  brook  ran  between  the  meadows. 
The  oldest  people  did  not  remember  such  a  rush  of 
water.  Before  this  the  brook  had  been  much  swollen 
by  the  rains  of  the  previous  week,  now  it  roared  and 
thundered  through  the  narrow  valley  between  the 
manor-house  and  the  sloping  hills,  and  overflowed  the 
fields  where  it  was  not  defied  by  the  steepness  of  the 
country  and  rocks.  Furiously  did  the  water  rush  and 
foam  over  the  rocks  and  about  the  heads  of  the  wil- 
lows, carrying  away  the  hay  from  the  meadows  in  its 
course,  uprooting  reeds  and  tearing  off  branches  of 
trees,  and  also  the  ruins  of  habitations,  which,  though 
far  above,  had  been  reached  by  the  flood.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  estate  stood  by  the  edge  of  the  orchard, 
looking  silently  upon  the  stream  and  the  ruins  it  bore 
along  with  it.  The  children  ran  eagerly  along  the  side 
of  the  water,  endeavoring  to  draw  toward  them  with 
poles  whatever  they  could  reach.  They  raised  loud  cries 
when  they  saw  a  living  animal  floating  along.  It  was 
a  kid  standing  on  one  of  the  boards  of  the  roof  of  its 
stall.  When  the  little  creature  saw  the  people  stand- 
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ing  near,  it  cried  piteously,  as  if  begging  to  be  rescued. 
Hans  put  out  a  well-hook,  caught  hold  of  the  plank, 
the  kid  sprang  ashore  and  was  taken  in  grand  pro- 
cession by  the  children  to  the  farmyard  and  there  fed. 

Use  was  standing  at  the  new  bridge  leading  to  the 
grotto.  It  had  only  been  built  a  few  weeks,  and  was 
now  threatened  with  destruction.  Already  the  sup- 
ports were  bending  on  one  side.  The  force  of  the 
water  worked  against  the  lower  end,  and  loosened  the 
pegs.  The  foam  of  the  water  whirled  round  the  pro- 
jecting foot  of  the  rock,  which  formed  the  vault  of  the 
grotto,  and  the  power  of  the  rising  water  made  deep 
furrows  in  the  flood. 

"There  comes  some  one  running  from  the  moun- 
tain," exclaimed  the  people. 

A  girl  came  hastily  round  the  rock,  with  a  large 
kerchief  full  of  fresh  -  mowed  mountain  grass  on 
her  back.  She  stopped  terrified  on  the  platform  of 
the  rock,  and  hesitated  about  crossing  the  unsafe 
bridge. 

"  It  is  poor  Benz's  Anna  !  "  exclaimed  Use  ;  "  she 
must  not  remain  there  in  the  wilderness.  Throw  your 
burden  away — be  brisk,  Anna,  and  come  over  quickly. " 

The  girl  passed  rapidly  across  the  bridge. 

"She  shall  be  the  last  one,"  commanded  Use. 
"None  of  you  shall  attempt  to  go  upon  it,  for  it  will 
not  bear  the  pressure  long." 

Her  father  came  up. 

"The  flood  will  subside  to-night  if  fresh  rain  does 
not  fall ;  but  the  injury  it  has  done  will  long  be  re- 
membered. Below,  at  Rossau,  it  appears  still  worse  ; 
it  has  overflowed  the  fields.  Mr.  Hummel  has  has- 
tened down,  as  he  is  anxious  about  the  bridges  on  the 
road  on  which  his  daughter  is  coming.  In  the  village 
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the  water  has  entered  some  of  the  houses  ;  the  people 
are  preparing  to  move  to  our  farm-yard.  Go  down  and 
help  them,"  he  said,  turning  to  some  laborers,  and 
continued,  in  a  low  tone,  to  his  daughter:  "  The  Prince 
has  gone  to  the  village  to  examine  the  damage  there. 
He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  ;  would  you  like  to  see  him 
now  ?" 

"I  am  ready,"  said  Use. 

She  went  towards  the  village  with  her  father ;  there 
she  ascended  to  the  churchyard. 

"I  shall  remain  in  the  neighborhood,"  said  he. 
"When  the  Prince  leaves  you,  call  me." 

She  stood  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  looking  at  the 
grave  of  her  dear  mother  and  at  the  spot  where  the 
old  Pastor  reposed  with  his  wife.  The  branches  of 
the  trees  which  she  had  planted  here  hung  over  her 
head.  She  remembered  how  fond  her  old  friend  had 
been  of  dilating  on  the  fact  that  everything  was  just  the 
same  in  the  great  world  as  in  his  village,  the  nature 
and  passions  of  men  were  everywhere  alike,  and  that 
one  might  make  the  same  experience  in  their  little  val- 
ley as  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  Court. 

"  Here  my  father  is  master, "  she  thought,  "and 
the  people  are  accustomed  to  obey  us,  his  children, 
and  to  regard  us  as  we  do  our  rulers.  And  their 
children,  too,  might  experience  what  others  have  had 
to  experience,  were  their  master  an  evil-minded  man. 
Yet  they  may  ask  for  justice  at  any  moment  and  find 
protection. 

"How  will  he,  the  proud  man,  bear  that  his  wife 
should  not  find  justice  or  protection  from  the  injury 
which  has  been  done  to  both  her  and  him  ?  We 
ought  to  do  good  to  those  who  injure  us.  If  the  wicked 
Sovereign  should  now  come  to  me  sick  and  helpless, 
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ought  I  to  receive  him  in  my  house  ?  and  ought  I  to 
place  myself  by  his  couch,  when  such  a  mark  of 
kindness  might  expose  me  to  fresh  insult  ?  I  have 
worn  a  white  mantle  ;  the  stain  which  he  has  cast 
upon  it,  I  see  every  hour,  and  no  tears  wash  it  away. 
He  has  taken  from  me  my  pure  robe ;  shall  I  also  at 
his  bidding  give  him  my  gown  ?  O  high  and  honorable 
precept,  taught  me  by  my  departed  friend,  I  tremble 
to  obey.  It  is  a  struggle  between  duties,  and  the 
thought  of  my  Felix  says  to  me,  'No.' 

"  I  have  done  with  the  young  Prince  too,  however 
innocent  he  may  be.  I  know  that  he  once  sought  en- 
couragement from  the  simple  woman  with  all  the 
warmth  of  his  heart,  and  my  vanity  has  often  told  me 
that  I  have  been  a  good  friend  to  him  in  his  high  yet 
lonely  life.  Fearfully  have  I  atoned  for  this  vain 
pride.  He  also  from  henceforth  must  be  a  stranger 
to  me.  What  can  he  still  wish  from  me  ?  I  imagine 
that  he  thinks  exactly  as  I  do,  and  only  wishes  to  take 
leave  of  me  for  ever.  Well,  I  am  prepared  for  it." 

The  Hereditary  Prince  came  along  the  footpath 
from  the  village.  Use  remained  standing  by  the  wall 
of  the  churchyard,  and  bowed  calmly  to  his  greeting. 

"I  have  made  known  at  the  capital  my  wish  to 
travel,"  began  the  Prince;  "I  hope  my  request  will 
be  granted.  And  I  have  therefore  come  to  say  fare- 
well to  you." 

"What  you  now  say,"  answered  Use,  "shows  that 
I  have  rightly  judged  your  Highness." 

"  I  had  little  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  in  the 
city,"  said  the  Prince,  shyly;  "it  would  grieve  me  if 
you  should  deem  me  capable  of  ingratitude  or  of  cold- 
heartedness." 

"I   know  the  reasons  that    kept    your   Highness 
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away,"  replied  Use,  looking  down  ;  "and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  your  good  intentions." 

"To-day  I  wish  to  tell  you,  and  at  the  same  time 
your  husband,"  continued  the  Prince,  "that  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  what  I  have  learnt  with  you  useful 
for  my  future  life.  I  know  that  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  I  can  thank  you.  If  you  should  ever  hear 
that  my  people  are  contented  with  me,  you  may  feel, 
gracious  lady,  that  I  have  to  thank,  above  all,  you 
and  yours  for  the  strengthening  of  my  sense  of  duty, 
for  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  worth  of  men,  and 
for  a  higher  standard  of  the  duties  of  one  who  has  to 
guard  the  welfare  of  many.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
myself  not  quite  unworthy  of  the  sympathy  you  have 
accorded  me.  If  you  learn  from  others  that  it  has 
benefited  me,  think  kindly  of  me." 

Use  looked  at  his  excited  countenance  ;  there  was 
the  gentle,  honest  expression  which  she  had  so  often 
watched  with  anxious  sympathy;  she  saw  how  deeply 
he  felt  that  something  had  interposed  between  him 
and  her,  and  how  thoughtfully  he  endeavored  to  spare 
her.  But  she  did  not  fathom  the  deep  and  powerful 
grief  of  the  young  man,  the  poetry  of  whose  youthful 
life  a  father  had  destroyed.  She  did  not  guess  that 
the  punishment  which  could  not  reach  the  father  had 
fallen  upon  the  innocent  soul  of  the  son.  The  injury 
that  the  father  had  inflicted  had  clouded  the  happiest 
feeling  of  his  young  life  —  his  warm  friendship  for  the 
woman  to  whom  he  clung  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. But  the  kind-hearted  Use  understood  the  full 
worth  of  him  who  now  stood  before  her,  and  her  cau- 
tious reserve  disappeared  ;  with  her  old  frankness, 
she  said  to  him  :  "  One  must  not  be  unjust  to  the  in- 
nocent, nor  be  untrue  to  those  whose  confidence  one 
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has  had,  as  I  have  yours.  What  I  now  wish  for  your 
Highness  is  a  friend.  I  have  seen  that  this  is  what 
your  life  needs,  and  I  have  observed,  too,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  avoid  forming  a  low  estimate  of  men  when 
one's  sole  companions  are  servants." 

These  kind  words  of  Use  broke  down  the  compo- 
sure which  the  Prince  had  been  struggling  to  maintain. 
"A  friend  forme?"  he  asked,  bitterly.  "Fate  early 
disciplined  me  ;  I  am  not  permitted  to  seek  for  or  enjoy 
friendship  ;  poison  has  been  poured  over  the  love  that 
I  felt.  Forgive  me,"  he  suddenly  said  ;  "  I  am  so  ac- 
customed to  complain  to,  and  seek  comfort  from  you, 
that  I  cannot  help  speaking  of  myself,  although  I  know 
that  I  have  lost  the  right  to  do  so." 

"Poor  Prince, "exclaimed  Use,  "how  can  you  look 
after  the  welfare  of  others,  if  your  own  life  is  void  of 
light  ?  The  happiness  which  I  desire  for  your  High- 
ness's  future  life  is  domestic  love,  a  wife  that  under- 
stands you,  and  would  become  the  friend  of  your  soul. " 

The  Prince  turned  aside  to  conceal  the  pain  that 
this  speech  occasioned  him.  Use  looked  at  him  sor- 
rowfully ;  she  was  once  more  his  good  counsellor  as 
before. 

A  beggar-woman  crept  round  the  wall  of  the 
churchyard. 

"May  I  beg  of  you  to-day  ?"  began  a  hoarse  voice, 
at  Use's  back.  "When  it  is  not  the  father,  it  is  the 
son." 

Use  turned  round  ;  again  she  saw  the  hollow  eyes 
of  the  gipsy,  and  cried  out,  dismayed,  "Away  from 
here." 

"The  lady  can  no  longer  drive  me  away,"  said  the 
gipsy,  cowering  down,  "for  I  am  very  weary,  and 
my  strength  is  at  an  end." 
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One  could  see  that  she  spoke  the  truth. 

"  The  troopers  have  hunted  me  from  one  boundary 
to  another.  If  others  have  no  compassion  on  me,  the 
lady  from  the  rock  should  not  be  so  hard-hearted,  for 
there  is  old  fellowship  between  the  beggar  and  her. 
I  also  once  had  intercourse  with  noble  people,  I  have 
abandoned  them,  and  yet  my  dreams  ever  hover  over 
their  golden  palaces.  Whoever  has  drunk  of  the  magic 
cup  will  not  lose  the  remembrance  of  it.  It  has  again 
and  again  driven  me  into  this  country,  I  have  led  my 
people  here — and  they  now  lie  in  prison,  the  victims 
of  the  old  memories  that  pursued  me." 

"Who  is  this  woman?"  asked  the  Prince. 

The  beggar  raised  her  hands  on  high. 

"In  these  arms  I  have  held  the  Hereditary  Prince 
when  he  was  a  child  and  knew  nothing ;  I  have  sat 
with  him  on  velvet  in  his  mother's  room.  Now  I  lie  in 
the  churchyard  on  the  high  road,  and  the  hands  that  I 
stretch  out  to  him  remain  empty." 

"It  is  the  gipsy  woman,"  said  the  Prince  in  a  low 
tone,  and  turned  away. 

The  beggar-woman  looked  at  him  scornfully,  and 
said  to  Use : 

"They  trifle  with  us,  and  ruin  us,  but  they  hate 
the  remembrance  of  old  times  and  of  their  guilt.  Be 
warned  young  woman,  I  know  the  secrets  of  this  noble 
family,  and  I  can  tell  you'what  they  have  tried  to  do 
to  you,  and  what  they  have  done  to  another  who  flour- 
ished before  you  on  yonder  height,  and  whom  they 
placed,  as  they  did  you,  in  the  gilded  prison,  over 
whose  portal  the  black  angel  hovers." 

Use  stood  bending  over  the  beggar  woman,  the 
Prince  approached  her. 

"Do  not  listen  to  the  woman,"  he  exclaimed. 
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"Speak  on,"  said  Use,  with  a  faint  voice. 

"She  was  young  and  finely  formed  like  you,  and 
like  yon.  she  was  brought  to  that  prison,  and  when  the 
mother  of  this  man  removed  me  from  her  service  be- 
cause I  pleased  the  Sovereign,  I  was  appointed  to 
serve  the  stranger.  One  morning  I  was  made  to  ask 
for  leave  of  absence  from  the  imprisoned  lady,  because 
she  was  to  be  alone." 

"I  entreat  of  you  not  to  listen  to  her,"  implored 
the  Prince. 

"I  listen,"  said  Use,  again  bending  down  over  the 
old  woman,  "  speak  low." 

"When  I  came  back  the  next  morning  I  found  a 
maniac  in  the  house  instead  of  the  fair-haired  lady, 
and  I  escaped  from  the  place  in  terror.  Do  you  wish 
to  know  through  which  door  madness  made  its  way  to 
that  woman  ?"  she  continued  in  a  low  murmur.  Use 
put  her  ear  to  her  mouth,  but  sprang  suddenly  back  and 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  hiding  her  face  with  her 
hands.  The  Prince  leaned  against  the  wall  and  wrung 
his  hands. 

A  loud  call  sounded  from  the  carriage-road,  and  a 
man  hastily  approached  ;  he  held  out  a  letter  while 
still  at  a  distance. 

"  Gabriel !"  exclaimed  Use,  hastening  towards  him. 
She  tore  the  letter  from  him,  read  it,  and  supported 
herself  convulsively  against  one  of  the  stones  of  the 
churchyard.  The  Prince  sprang  forward,  but  she  held 
out  the  letter  as  if  to  stop  him  and  exclaimed : 

"The  Sovereign  is  coming." 

The  Prince  looked  terrified  at  Gabriel. 

"He  is  hardly  a  mile  from  here,"  announced  the 
exhausted  servant.  "  I  overtook  the  princely  carriage, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  ahead  of  it.  The  horses  are 
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struggling  along  the  unfinished  road,  but  the  bridge 
between  this  and  Rossau  is  now  scarcely  fit  for  horse- 
men or  carriages ;  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  horse  be- 
hind ;  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  able  to  cross  it, 
except  on  foot." 

Without  saying  a  word  the  Prince  hastened  down 
the  road  to  Rossau.  Use  flew  with  her  letter  in  her 
hand  up  the  rock  to  her  father,  who  came  with  Mr.  von 
Weidegg  to  meet  her. 

"Go  and  pay  your  respects  to  your  master,"  she 
called  out  wildly,  to  the  Chamberlain.  "My  Felix 
conies  !  "  she  called  to  her  father,  and  sank  upon  his 
breast. 

People  were  collected  near  the  temporary  bridge 
between  Rossau  and  Bielstein.  Gabriel  also  hastened 
back  to  the  water;  he  had  met  Mr.  Hummel  there, 
who  was  passing  up  and  down  along  the  bank  looking 
across  the  stream. 

"The  world  is  wretchedly  small, "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Hummel,  to  his  confidant,  "people  always  meet  again. 
One  who  has  been  galloping,  like  you,  should  take  care 
of  himself  ;  you  are  exhausted,  and  look  greatly  changed. 
Sit  down  on  this  log  and  rest  yourself  like  a  sensible 
man." 

He  pushed  Gabriel  down,  buttoned  his  coat,  and 
patted  him  on  the  cheek  with  his  large  hand. 

"  You  must  be  in  great  need  of  refreshment,  but 
the  best  we  have  here  is  a  water-perch,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  treat  you  like  a  despicable  New  Zealander,  who 
in  the  booths  at  a  fair  consumes  five  cents-worth  of 
raw  whitings.  Take  the  last  restorative  of  a  Parisian 
traveler." 

He  forced  him  to  take  a  piece  of  chocolate. 

A   few  steps  from  them,  at   the   bridge,  stood  the 
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Prince  with  folded  arms,  looking  at  the  water,  which 
on  the  side  of  Rossau  had  spread  itself  over  the  mead- 
ows and  low  fields  about  the  town.  Rapidly  did  the  ex- 
panse of  water  increase  ;  on  the  nearest  part  of  the 
new  road,  which  had  not  yet  been  paved,  puddles  of 
water  gleamed  between  the  heaps  of  sand  and  the 
wheelbarrows  of  the  workmen  ;  the  road  projected  like 
a  dark  strip  out  of  the  muddy  flood.  A  few  individ- 
uals were  coming  from  Rossau  ;  they  waded  through 
the  thick  mud  of  the  road  and  supported  themselves 
timidly  by  the  smooth  poles  which  supplied  the  place 
of  the  bridge-rails.  For  the  water  rushed  violently 
against  the  beams  instead  of  flowing  deep  under  the 
arches,  and  the  spectators  on  the  Bielstein  side  called 
aloud  to  them  to  make  haste.  The  Chamberlain  has- 
tened down  to  his  silent  master  and  looked  anxiously 
in  his  face.  He  was  followed  by  the  Proprietor. 

"  If  I  could  do  as  I  wished,  I  would  break  these  tot- 
tering planks  with  my  own  hands,"  he  said,  indig- 
nantly, to  Mr.  Hummel. 

"The  carriages  are  coming,"  called  the  people. 
The  Sovereign's  carriage  with  four  horses  drove  at  a 
rapid  trot  through  the  gate  of  Rossau.  Beside  the 
Sovereign  sat  the  Lord  High  Steward.  The  former 
had  during  the  wearisome  journey  been  in  a  state  of 
gloomy  stupor ;  an  occasional  wild  word,  and  a  look  of 
intense  hatred,  was  all  his  intercourse  with  his  com- 
panion. 

The  courtier  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  draw  the 
Sovereign  into  quiet  conversation.  Even  the  consid- 
eration of  the  two  servants  sitting  at  the  back  of  the 
open  carriage  could  not  restrain  the  Sovereign's  mood. 
Exhausted  by  the  secret  strain  of  this  journey  the  old 
gentleman  sat,  the  attendant  by  his  invalid,  and  his 
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sharp  eye  watched  every  movement  of  his  companion. 
When  they  drove  out  of  the  town  into  the  open  coun- 
try, the  Sovereign  began,  musingly  : 

"  Did  you  recognize  the  horseman  that  overlook 
us  in  such  haste?" 

"  He  was  a  stranger  to  me, "  said  the  High  Steward. 

"He  conveyed  information  of  our  arrival ;  they  are 
prepared  to  receive  us." 

"Then  he  has  done  your  Highness  a  service,  for 
they  would  hardly  have  had  any  anticipation  at  the  hunt- 
ing-lodge of  your  Highness's  important  resolution." 

"We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  drama,  Lord 
High  Steward,"  said  the  Sovereign,  tauntingly;  "the 
art  of  foreseeing  the  future  is  lost.  Even  your  Ex- 
cellency does  not  understand  that." 

"  I  have  always  been  satisfied  with  observing  cau- 
tiously what  surrounds  me  in  the  present,  and  I  have 
thereby  sometimes  guarded  myself  from  being  disa- 
greeably surprised  by  the  future.  If  by  any  accident 
I  should  myself  be  prevented  from  carrying  out  my 
role  in  the  drama  of  which  your  Highness  speaks,  I 
have  taken  care  that  others  shall  act  my  part." 

The  Sovereign  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat.  The 
carriage  went  on  through  the  mire,  the  horses  floun- 
dered, and  the  coachman  looked  back  doubtfully. 

"  Forward  !  "  called  out  the  Sovereign,  in  a  sharp 
voice. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  awaits  your  Highness  at 
the  bridge  on  foot,"  said  the  High  Steward. 

They  went  on  at  a  good  pace,  the  coachman  with 
difficulty  restraining  his  horses,  who  were  frightened 
at  the  glittering  expanse  of  water  and  the  roar  of  the 
flood. 

"  Forward  !  "  again  commanded  the  Sovereign. 
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"Permit  the  coachman  to  stop,  your  Highness; 
the  carriage  cannot  go  further  without  danger." 

"Do  you  fear  danger,  old  man?"  exclaimed  the 
Sovereign,  his  face  distorted  with  hatred.  "  Here  we 
are  both  in  the  water  —  the  same  fate  for  us  both,  Lord 
High  Steward.  He  is  a  bad  servant  who  abandons 
his  master." 

'  '  But  I  wish  to  restrain  your  Highness  also,  "  replied 
the  High  Steward. 

"Forward!"  cried  the  Sovereign  again. 

The  coachman  stopped. 

"  It  is  impossible,  most  gracious  master,"  he  said  ; 
"we  can  no  longer  go  over  the  bridge." 

The  Sovereign  jumped  up  in  the  carriage,  and 
raised  his  stick  against  the  coachman.  The  man, 
frightened,  whipped  his  horses  ;  they  reared  and  sprang 
off  to  one  side. 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  the  High  Steward. 

The  frightened  lackeys  readily  jumped  down,  and 
held  the  horses.  The  High  Steward  opened  the  car- 
riage door,  and  scrambled  out. 

"I  beseech  your  Highness  to  alight." 

The  Sovereign  sprang  out,  and,  casting  a  look  of 
vindictive  hatred  at  him,  hastened  forward  on  foot. 
He  stepped  on  the  bridge,  and  the  flood  roared  around 
him. 

"Stay  back,  father,"  entreated  the  Hereditary 
Prince. 

The  father  laughed,  and  advanced  over  the  totter- 
ing planks  ;  he  had  passed  over  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  and  the  deepest  part  of  the  stream  ;  only  a  few 
steps  more  and  his  foot  would  touch  the  shore  of  Biel- 
stein.  At  that  moment  there  rose  up  near  the  bridge 
a  bent  figure,  that  cried  out  wildly  to  him  : 
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"Welcome  to  our  country,  Gracious  Lord  ;  mercy 
for  the  poor  beggar-woman.  I  bring  you  greeting  from 
the  fair-haired  lady  of  the  rock." 

"Away  with  the  crazy  creature,"  exclaimed  the 
Chamberlain. 

The  Sovereign  gazed  fixedly  at  the  wild  figure ;  he 
tottered,  and  supported  himself  by  the  rails.  The 
Hereditary  Prince  flew  towards  him  ;  the  father  drew 
back  with  a  shudder,  lost  his  footing,  and  rolled  down 
the  side  of  the  slippery  planks  into  the  flood. 

There  was  a  loud  scream  from  the  bystanders  ;  the 
son  sprang  after  him.  The  next  moment  half-a-dozen 
men  were  in  the  water — among  the  first,  Gabriel,  cau- 
tiously followed  by  Mr.  Hummel.  The  gigantic  form 
of  the  Proprietor  towered  above  the  stream  ;  he  had 
grasped  the  Sovereign,  while  Gabriel  and  Hummel 
seized  the  Prince.  "The  Sovereign  lives,"  called  out 
the  Proprietor  to  the  son,  laying  the  unconscious  man 
on  the  shore.  The  Hereditary  Prince  threw  himself 
down  by  his  father  on  the  ground.  The  latter  lay  on 
the  gravel  road,  the  beggar-woman  holding  his  head  ; 
he  looked  with  glazed  eyes  before  him,  and  did  not 
recognize  his  kneeling  son,  nor  the  furrowed  counte- 
nance of  the  stranger  who  bent  over  him.  ' '  He  lives, " 
repeated  the  Proprietor,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  but  his  limbs 
cannot  perform  their  office."  On  the  other  side  of  the 
water  stood  the  High  Steward.  He  called  out  to  the 
Chamberlain  in  French,  then  hastened  back  with  the 
carriage  to  Rossau,  in  order  to  reach  a  safer  crossing. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  carriage  was  brought 
back.  Meanwhile,  on  the  Bielstein  side,  a  plank  was 
torn  off  the  half-destroyed  bridge  and  the  Sovereign 
laid  upon  it  and  carried  to  the  Manor.  The  children 
of  the  Proprietor  ran  ahead  and  opened  the  door  of 
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the  old  house.  In  the  hall  stood  Use,  white  as  marble. 
She  had  been  told  by  her  brother  that  the  Sovereign 
was  saved  from  the  water ;  he  was  approaching  the 
house,  to  two  generations  of  which  he  had  been  a  curse 
and  a  terror.  She  stood  in  the  entrance-hall  no  longer 
the  Use  of  former  days,  but  a  wild  Saxon  woman  who 
would  hurl  the  curses  of  her  gods  on  the  head  of  the 
enemy  of  her  race  ;  her  eyes  glowed,  and  her  hands 
closed  convulsively.  They  carried  the  exhausted  man 
up  the  steps.  Then  Use  came  to  the  threshold,  and 
cried  :• 

"  Not  in  here." 

So  shrill  was  the  command,  that  the  bearers  halted. 

"Not  into  our  house,"  she  cried  the  second  time, 
raising  her  hand  threateningly. 

The  Sovereign  heard  the  voice  ;  he  smiled,  and 
nodded  his  head  graciously. 

"  It  is  a  Christian   duty,  Use,"  exclaimed  the  Pro- 
prietor. 

"I  am  the  Professor's  wife,"  cried  Use,  passion- 
ately. "  Our  roof  will  fall  upon  that  man's  head." 

"Remove  your  daughter,"  said  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  in  a  low  tone.  "I  demand  admittance  for  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country." 

The  Proprietor  approached  the  steps  and  seized 
Use's  ar«i.  She  tore  herself  away  from  him. 

"You  drive  your  daughter  from  your  house, 
father,"  she  exclaimed,  beside  herself.  "  If  you  are  the 
servant  of  this  man,  I  am  not.  There  is  no  room 
for  him  and  my  husband  at  the  same  time.  He  comes 
to  ruin  us,  and  his  presence  brings  a  curse  !  " 

She  tore  open  the  gate  into  the  garden  and  fled 
under  the  trees,  burst  through  the  hedge,  and  hastened 
down  into  the  valley  ;  there  she  sprang  upon  the 
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wooden  bridge,  from  which  she  had  shortly  before 
driven  the  village  people  ;  the  flood  roared  wildly 
beneath  her,  and  the  woodwork  bent  and  groaned.  A 
rent,  a  crack,  and  with  a  powerful  spring  she  alighted 
on  the  rock  on  the  other  side  ;  behind  her  the  ruins  of 
the  bridge  whirled  down  to  the  valley.  She  stood  on 
the  rocky  prominence  in  front  of  the  grotto,  and  raised 
her  hands  with  a  wild  look  to  heaven.  Her  eldest 
brother  came  running  behind  her  from  the  garden, 
and  screamed  when  he  saw  the  ruins  of  the  bridge. 

"  I  am  separated  from  you,"  exclaimed  Use.  •  "Tell 
father,  he  need  not  care  for  me  ;  the  air  is  pure  here  ; 
I  am  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord,  whom  I  serve  ; 
and  my  heart  is  light." 

CHAPTER  XL/. 
IN  THE  CAVE. 

THE  dark  water  gurgled  and  streamed  through  the 
valley  ;  the  reflection  of  the  setting  sun  shone  on  the 
bay-windows  of  the  old  house  ;  the  wife  of  the  Scholar 
stood  alone  beneath  the  rock  overhanging  the  entrance 
to  the  cave.  Where  once  the  wives  of  the  ancient 
Saxons  listened  to  the  rustling  of  the  forest-  trees,  and 
where  the  wife  of  the  hunted  robber  hurled  stones  on 
his  pursuers,  now  stood  the  fugitive  daughter  of  the 
Manor  on  the  Rock,  looking  down  on  the  wild  surging 
of  the  water,  and  up  to  the  house  where  her  husband's 
foe  was  resting  in  the  arm-chair  of  her  father.  Her 
breast  still  heaved  convulsively,  but  she  looked  kindly 
on  the  brown  rock  which  spread  its  protecting  vault 
above  her.  Below  her  roared  the  wild,  destructive 
flood,  while  around  her  the  diminutive  life  of  nature 
carelessly  played.  The  dragon-flies  chased  one  an- 
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other  over  the  water,  the  bees  hummed  about  the  herbs 
of  the  sloping  hill,  and  the  wood-birds  chanted  their 
evening-carols.  She  seated  herself  on  the  stone  bench, 
and  struggled  for  peaceful  thoughts ;  she  folded  her 
hands  and  bent  her  head  ;  and  the  storm  within  her 
bosom  spent  itself  in  the  tears  that  flowed  from  her 
eyes. 

"  I  will  not  think  of  myself,  but  only  of  those  I 
love.  The  little  ones  will  inquire  after  me  when  they 
go  to  bed  ;  to-night  they  will  not  hear  the  stories  of 
the  city  that  I  used  to  tell  them,  to  put  them  to  sleep. 
They  were  all  wet  after  their  fishing,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion no  one  will  think  of  putting  dry  stockings  on 
them.  In  thinking  of  other  things  I  have  forgotten  to 
care  for  them.  The  youngest  persists  in  wishing  to 
become  a  professor.  My  child,  you  do  not  know  what 
it  is  you  wish.  How  much  must  you  learn,  and  what 
a  change  will  come  over  you  !  For  the  work  which  life 
accomplishes  in  us  is  immeasurable.  When  I  formerly 
sat  here  near  my  father,  I  believed,  in  my  simplicity, 
that  the  higher  the  office,  the  more  noble  were  the 
men,  and  the  most  exalted  of  all  the  best,  and  that  all 
that  was  important  on  earth  was  done  by  great  and 
refined  minds.  And  when  the  two  scholars  came,  and 
I  talked  about  books  with  Felix  for  the  first  time,  I 
still  imagined  that  everything  in  print  must  be  indu- 
bitable truth,  and  every  one  who  wrote,  a  thoroughly 
learned  man.  Many  think  thus  childishly.  But  I  have 
been  an  obstinate  thing,  and  have  vehemently  opposed 
myself  to  others,  even  to  my  husband,  who  stood  high- 
est in  my  opinion." 

She  looked  with  a  sad  smile  before  her,  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  bent  her  head,  and  again  the 
tears  poured  from  her  eyes. 
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She  heard  the  call  of  her  brother  from  the  garden. 

"  Holloa.  Use  !  are  you  there  ?  The  strangers  are 
still  in  the  house ;  they  are  making  a  sedan  chair  for 
the  invalid  ;  he  is  to  be  taken  to  the  ranger's  lodge. 
Father  is  busy  sending  out  messengers.  The  bridge 
at  Rossau  has  also  been  carried  away  by  the  water  ; 
we  cannot  get  to  the  town,  and  no  one  can  come  from 
the  town  to  us.  We  feel  very  anxious  about  your  get- 
ting back  to  us." 

"  Do  not  mind  about  me,  Hans,"  said  Use  ;  "  tell  the 
girls  they  must  not  be  so  engrossed  with  the  strangers 
as  to  forget  our  dear  guest.  Greet  the  children  for 
me;  they  must  not  come  to  the  edge  of  the* water  to 
bid  me  good  night,  for  the  bank  is  slippery." 

Use  placed  herself  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  and 
looked  all  about.  Early  that  morning  she  had  seated 
herself  here,  and  when  the  water  began  to  rise  high, 
she  had  hastened  over  the  wooden  bridge  to  warn  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  Her  work  still  lay  on  the  bench, 
together  with  a  book  that  had  been  given  her  by  the 
Pastor  when  she  was  a  girl.  It  was  the  life  of  the  holy 
Elizabeth,  written  by  one  of  the  most  zealous  eccle- 
siastics of  her  church. 

"When  I  first  read  about  you,  "she  thought,  "Saint 
Use  of  the  Wartburg,  my  distinguished  namesake, 
your  life  touched  me,  and  all  that  you  did  and  that 
was  told  of  you  appeared  to  me  as  an  example  for  my- 
self. You  were  a  pious,  sensible,  and  amiable  woman, 
and  united  to  a  worthy  husband.  Then  the  longing 
for  higher  honor  in  his  knightly  order,  and  martial 
fame,  made  him  blind  to  the  nearest  duty  of  his  life, 
and  he  left  you  and  the  people  of  his  home,  and  went 
to  the  wars  in  the  far-off  land  of  Italy.  Two  long  years 
he  wandered  and  fought,  and  finally  returned,  weary 
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and  worn.  But  he  found  not  his  beloved  wife  as  he 
had  left  her.  In  the  solitude  that  surrounded  you, 
you  had  yearned  for  your  husband,  and  your  over- 
powering sorrow  had  brought  you  to  ponder  upon  the 
great  mysteries  of  life  ;  your  own  life  had  been  full  of 
longing,  and  for  this  you  had  become  a  pious  penitent. 
You  wore  a  garment  of  hair,  and  scourged  your  back  ; 
you  bowed  your  head  and  thoughts  before  an  intol- 
erant priest.  You  did  what  was  not  right  nor  seemly ; 
to  please  your  God,  you  laid  the  leper  in  the  bed  of 
your  dear  husband.  In  your  over-strained  piety  you 
lost  your  warm  heart  and  the  modesty  of  womanhood  ; 
you  were  canonized  by  the  clergy;  but  you,  poor 
woman,  in  your  striving  for  what  they  called  the  grace 
of  God,  had  sacrificed  human  feelings  and  duties.  It 
is  not  good,  Use,  that  man  and  wife  separate  without 
great  necessity." 

' '  When  people  act  harshly  towards  those  they  love, 
they  do  so  because  some  wrong  has  been  done  them 
or  because  they  fancy  themselves  offended.  But  why 
should  you  care  for  invalid  strangers  on  the  couch  that 
your  husband  had  forsaken  ?  I  fear  me,  blessed  Eliza- 
beth, that  it  was  the  spite  of  offended  love,  that  it  was 
secret  revenge  for  having  so  hopelessly  longed  for 
your  husband.  Your  history  is  no  good  teaching  for 
us,  but  rather  a  warning.  My  sweet  old  friend  Pene- 
lope, the  poor  heathen  woman,  was  far  more  human 
than  you  and  a  far  better  wife  than  you.  She  wept 
night  after  night  for  her  loved  husband,  and  when  he 
finally  returned,  she  threw  her  arms  about  him  for  his 
having  recognized  the  secret  signs  of  the  nuptial 
couch." 

Again  a  voice  sounded  from  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 
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"Do  you  hear  me,  Use?"  cried  her  father,  from 
the  other  bank. 

"I  hear  you,"  answered  Use,  raising  herself. 

"The  strangers  are  going  away,"  said  the  father; 
"the  invalid  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot  injure  others  ; 
you  are,  in  truth,  separated  from  us.  It  is  becoming 
dark,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  repair 
the  bridge  over  the  water  before  night.  Go  along  the 
valley  on  your  side  over  the  hill  to  Rossau,  and  there 
remain  with  some  one  of  our  acquaintances  until  morn- 
ing. It  is  a  long  way  round,  but  you  may  reach  it  be- 
fore night." 

"  I  will  remain  here,  father,"  Use  called  back  ;  "  the 
evening  is  mild,  and  it  is  only  a  few  hours  till  morning. " 

"I  cannot  bear,  Use,  that  my  wilful  child  should 
sleep  beneath  the  rocks  in  the  very  sight  of  her  home." 

"Do  not  mind  about  me.  I  have  the  moon  and 
the  stars  over  me  ;  you  know  that  I  do  not  fear  the 
dwarfs  of  the  cave,  nor  on  my  mountain  the  power  of 
man." 

The  twilight  of  evening  fell  on  the  deep  valley,  and 
the  mist  rose  from  the  water  ;  it  floated  slowly  from 
tree  to  tree,  it  undulated  and  rolled  its  long,  dusky  veil 
between  Use  and  her  father's  house.  The  trunks  of 
the  trees  and  the  roof  of  the  house  disappeared,  and 
the  grotto  seemed  to  hover  in  clouds  of  air  separated 
from  the  earth  amidst  indistinct  shadows,  which  hung 
round  the  entrance  of  the  rock  and  fluttered  at  Use's 
feet,  then  collected  together  and  dissolved. 

Use  sat  on  the  bench  at  the  entrance,  her  hands 
folded  over  her  knees,  appearing  in  her  light  dress, 
like  a  fairy  woman  of  olden  times,  a  ruler  of  the  float- 
ing shadows.  She  gazed  along  her  side  of  the  shore 
on  the  mountain-path  that  led  from  Rossau. 
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The  distant  steps  of  a  wanderer  sounded  through 
the  damp  fog.  Use  took  hold  of  the  moist  stone. 
Something  moved  on  the  ground  near  her,  and  glided 
indistinctly  forward — perhaps  it  was  a  night-swallow 
or  owl. 

"It  is  he,"  said  Use,  softly.  She  rose  slowly,  she 
trembled,  and  supported  herself  against  the  rock. 

The  figure  of  a  man  stepped  out  of  the  white  mist ; 
he  stopped  astonished  when  he  saw  a  woman  standing 
there. 

"Use!  "  called  out  a  clear  voice. 

"I  await  you  here,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Stop  there,  Felix.  You  find  not  your  wife  as  you 
left  her.  Another  has  coveted  that  which  is  yours  ;  a 
poisonous  breath  has  passed  over  me ;  words  have 
been  said  to  me  which  no  honest  woman  ought  to  hear, 
and  I  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  bought  slave." 

"You  have  escaped  from  the  enemy." 

"  I  have,  and  therefore  am  here ;  but  I  am  no  lon- 
ger in  the  eyes  of  others  what  I  once  was.  You  had  a 
wife  free  from  all  taint;  she  who  now.  stands  before 
you  is  evilly  talked  of,  both  on  account  of  father  and 
son." 

"The  noise  of  tongues  dies  away  like  the  surging 
of  the  water  beneath  your  feet.  It  signifies  little  what 
others  think  when  we  have  done  what  is  satisfactory 
to  our  own  consciences." 

"I  am  glad  that  you  do  not  care  for  the  talk  of 
others.  But  I  am  not  quite  so  proud  and  indepen- 
dent as  I  was.  I  conceal  my  sorrow,  but  I  feel  it  always. 
I  am  lowered  in  my  own  eyes,  and,  I  fear,  Felix,  in 
yours  also;  for  I  have  brought  on  my  own  misfortune — 
I  have  been  too  frank  with  strangers,  and  given  them 
a  right  over  me." 
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"You  have  been  brought  up  to  trust  in  those  who 
hold  high  positions.  Who  can  give  up  loyal  trust  with- 
out pain?  " 

"  I  have  been  awakened,  Felix.  Now  answer  me," 
she  continued,  with  agitation,  "how  do  you  return  to 
me?" 

"As  a  weary,  erring  man,  who  seeks  the  heart  of 
his  wife  and  her  forgiveness." 

"What  has  your  wife  to  forgive,  Felix  ?"  she  again 
asked. 

"That  my  eyes  were  blinded,  and  that  I  forgot  my 
first  duties  to  follow  a  vain  chase." 

"  Is  that  all,  Felix?  "  Have  you  brought  me  back 
your  heart,  unchanged  to  me  as  it  was  before?" 

"Dear  Use,"  exclaimed  her  husband,  embracing 
her. 

"I  hear  your  tones  of  love,"  she  exclaimed,  pas- 
sionately, throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck.  She  led 
him  into  the  grotto,  stroked  the  drops  of  water  out  of 
his  damp  hair,  and  kissed  him.  "I  have  you,  my  be- 
loved one  ;  I  cling  firmly  to  you,  and  no  power  shall 
ever  again  separate  me  from  you.  Sit  here,  you  long- 
suffering  man  ;  I  hold  you  fast.  Let  me  hear  all  the 
trouble  you  have  gone  through." 

The  Scholar  held  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  related 
all.  He  felt  her  tremble  when  he  told  her  his  adven- 
tures. 

"Indignant  anger  and  terror  impelled  me  along 
the  road  to  Rossau  after  the  Sovereign,"  he  said, 
concluding  his  account,  "and  the  delay  for  change  of 
horses  seemed  insupportable  to  me.  In  the  town  I 
found  a  crush  of  vehicles  worse  than  on  a  market-day  ; 
before  the  inn  a  confused  noise  of  wheels,  and  the  cries 
of  men,  drovers,  and  court-lackeys,  who  could  not 
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cross  the  water.  In  the  city  I  learned  from  strangers 
that  the  foe  of  our  happiness  had  been  overtaken  by 
a  fate  which  pursued  him  to  the  water.  We  have 
done  with  him,  and  are  free.  They  called  out  to  me 
that  the  bridge  on  the  way  to  you  was  broken.  I 
sprang  out  of  the  carriage  in  order  to  seek  the  foot 
path  over  the  hills  and  the  road  behind  the  garden. 
Then  the  dog  of  our  landlord  ran  past  me,  and  a 
coachman  from  our  city  came  up  to  me  and  stated  that 
he  had  brought  Fritz  and  Laura  to  the  town,  but  that 
they  had  gone  further  down  the  stream  in  order  to 
find  a  crossing.  You  may  believe  that  I  would  not 
wait." 

"  I  knew  that  you  would  seek  this  path,"  said  Use. 
"  To-day  you  are  come  to  me — to  me  alone  ;  you  be- 
long only  to  me ;  you  are  given  to  me  anew,  betrothed 
to  me  for  the  second  time.  The  habitations  of  men 
around  us  have  disappeared ;  we  stand  alone  in  the 
wild  cave  of  the  dwarfs.  You,  my  Felix,  to  whom 
the  whole  world  belongs,  who  understand  ail  the 
secrets  of  life,  who  know  the  past  and  divine  the 
future — you  have  nothing  now  for  a  shelter  but  this 
cleft  of  the  rock,  and  no  covering  but  the  kerchief  of 
poor  Anna  for  your  weary  limbs.  The  rock  is  still 
warm,  and  I  will  strew  the  grass  of  our  hills  as  a  couch 
for  you.  You  have  nothing,  my  hero  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  the  rocks  and  herbs,  and  your  Use  by  your 
side." 

The  stillness  of  night  reigns  about ;  the  stream 
rushes  gently  around  the  roots  of  the  brambles  ;  and  the 
white  mists  hang  like  a  thick  curtain  over  the  cave. 
Dusky  phantoms  glide  along  the  valley ;  they  hover, 
in  long  white  dresses,  past  the  rocky  entrance,  down 
into  the  open  country,  where  a  fresh  breath  of  air  dis- 
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solves  them.  High  above,  the  moon  spreads  its  white, 
glimmering  tent,  woven  of  rays  of  light  and  watery 
vapors;  and  the  old  juggler  laughs  merrily  over  the 
valley  and  down  upon  the  rocky  grotto.  As  the  de- 
lusive moonlight  harasses  mortals  by  its  unreal  halo,  so 
do  they  harass  themselves  by  the  pictures  of  their  own 
fancy,  in  love  and  hate,  in  good  and  bad  humor ;  their 
life  passes  away  whilst  they  are  thinking  of  their  duty 
and  err  in  doing  it,  whilst  they  seek  truth  and  dream 
in  seeking  it.  The  spirit  flies  high,  and  the  heart  beats 
warm,  but  the  hobgoblin  of  fancy  works  incessantly 
amidst  the  reality  of  life  ;  the  cleverest  deceive  them- 
self,  and  the  best  are  disappointed  by  their  own  zeal. 
Sleep  in  peace,  Use.  Thou  sittest  upon  thy  low 
stone  bench  and  holdest  in  thy  lap  the  head  of  thy  hus- 
band. Even  in  this  hour  of  bliss,  thou  feelest  the  sor- 
row that  came  to  him  and  thee,  and  a  gentle  sigh 
sounds  through  the  cavern  like  the  movement  of  a 
moth's  wings  against  the  walls  of  rock.  Sleep  in  peace. 
For  thou  hast  lived,  in  the  weeks  gone  by,  through 
that  which  for  all  future  time  will  be  a  gain  to  thee. 
Thou  hast  learned  to  seek  in  the  depths  of  thy  own 
life  judgment  and  firm  resolve.  It  would  not  be  fit- 
ting, Use,  that  the  lightly-woven  tale  of  that  which 
thou  hast  suffered,  should  separately  bring  up  the  lofty 
questions  of  eternal  moment  that  thou  hast  raised — 
thy  doubts  and  thy  fierce  battles  of  conscience.  That 
were  a  too  heavy  burden  for  our  frail  bark.  Yet  as  the 
mariner  at  sea,  his  eye  fixed  upon  things  below,  rec- 
ognizes in  the  waters  beneath  the  reflection  of  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  so  will  thy  attainment  of  freedom, 
Use,  be  seen  in  the  reflection  of  thy  thoughts,  in  thy 
countenance,  thy  manner,  and  thy  conduct. 

Slumber  in  peace,  you   children  of  light !    Many  of 
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your  hopes  have  been  deceived,  and  much  innocent 
trust  has  been  destroyed  by  rough  reality.  The  forms 
of  a  past  time — forms  that  you  have  bo-rne  reveren- 
tially in  your  hearts — have  laid  a  real  hold  on  your  life ; 
for  what  a  man  thinks,  and  what  a  man  dreams,  be- 
comes a  power  over  him.  What  once  has  entered  in 
the  soul  continues  to  work  actively  in  it,  exalting  and 
impelling  it  onward,  debasing  and  destroying  it. 
About  you,  too,  a  game  of  fantastic  dreams  has 
played.  If  at  times  it  has  given  you  pain,  it  has  still 
not  impaired  the  power  of  your  life,  for  the  roots  of 
your  happiness  lie  as  deep  as  it  is  granted  man,  that 
transitory  flower,  to  rest  in  the  soil  of  earth.  Slumber 
in  peace  under  the  roof  of  the  wild  rock ;  the  warm  air 
of  the  grotto  breathes  round  your  couch,  and  the  an- 
cient vaulting  of  the  roof  spreads  protectingly  over 
your  weary  eyes  !  Around  you  the  forest  sleeps  and 
dreams ;  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  rock  sit  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  I  know  not  whether  they  are 
the  elves  in  whom  Use  does  not  believe,  or  the  old 
friends  of  the  scholar,  the  little  goat-footed  Pans,  who 
blow  their  sylvan  songs  on  their  reed  pipes.  They 
hold  their  fingers  to  their  mouth,  and  blow  so  gently  in 
their  pipe  that  it  sounds  sometimes  like  the  rushing 
of  the  water  or  the  soft  sigh  of  a  sleeping  bird. 

CHAPTER  XL//. 
TOBIAS    BACHHUBER. 

ILSE  gently  touched  the  head  of  her  husband.  Felix 
opened  his  eyes,  threw  his  arms  round  his  wife,  and 
for  a  moment  looked  in  confusion  at  the  wild  scene 
about  him.  The  mist  hovered  like  a  white  curtain 
before  the  opening  of  the  cave  ;  the  first  dawn  of  morn- 
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ing  cast  a  glow  on  the  jagged  projections  of  the  dark 
vault ;  the  redbreast  sang,  and  the  blackbird  piped  ; 
the  pure  light  of  day  was  approaching. 

"Do  you  not  hear  something?"  whispered  Use. 

"The  birds  singing,  and  the  water  rushing." 

"But  under  us,  within  the  rock,  some  strange 
power  is  at  work.  It  stirs  and  groans." 

"It  is  some  animal  from  the  wood,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor ;  "a  fox  or  a  rabbit." 

The  noise  about  their  seat  became  louder ;  some- 
thing was  pushing  against  the  stone  bench ;  it  was  work- 
ing and  sighing  like  a  man  who  carries  a  heavy  burden. 

"Look,"  whispered  Use,  "it  is  coming  out ;  it  is 
slipping  round  our  feet.  There  sits  the  strange  thing  ; 
it  has  shining  eyes  and  a  glittering  cloak." 

The  Professor  supported  himself  on  his  hand  and 
looked  at  the  dark  spot,  where  a  small  figure  sat  with 
hairy  face,  its  body  covered  with  a  stiff,  glittering  gar- 
ment. 

They  both  looked  motionless  at  the  figure. 

"Now  do  you  believe  in  the  spirits  of  this  place?" 
asked  her  husband,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Felix  ;  I  distinctly  see  the  gold  of 
the  dress,  and  I  see  a  small  beard  and  a  horrible  face." 

She  raised  herself. 

"Are  you  the  Dwarf-King,  Alberich,"  asked  the 
Professor,  "and  is  the  Nibelungen  treasure  concealed 
here?" 

"  It  is  the  red  dog,"  cried  Use,  "  he  has  a  coat  on." 

The  Professor  jumped  up  ;  the  dog  crouched  whin- 
ing before  his  feet.  The  Scholar  bent  down,  felt  a 
strange  material  round  the  body  of  the  dog,  and  took 
off  the  covering  ;  he  stepped  to  the  entrance  and  held 
it  up  in  the  dawning  light.  It  was  old  rotten  stuff, 
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woven  with  golden  thread.  The  dog,  freed  from  his 
burden,  rushed  out  of  the  cave  with  a  growl.  The 
Professor  gazed  long  on  the  torn  tissue,  let  the  rag 
fall,  and  said  gravely  : 

"Use,  I  am  at  the  goal  of  my  long  search.  These 
are  the  remains  of  a  priestly  vestment.  The  dog  has 
drawn  this  out  of  some  hole  into  which  he  has  crept ; 
the  treasure  of  the  monk  lies  in  this  grotto.  But  I 
have  done  with  my  hopes.  A  few  days  ago  this  dis- 
covery would  have  intoxicated  me,  now  so  dark  a  re- 
membrance is  attached  to  it  that  the  pleasure  that  I 
might  have  had  in  what  is  concealed  in  these  depths 
has  almost  all  vanished." 

There  were  loud  voices  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Hans  hallooed  again  through  the  mist;  he  greeted  his 
sister  and  Felix  who  now  came  out  from  the  cave  on 
the  broad  rock,  with  the  joyful  news — "The  water  has 
fallen."  The  other  brothers  and  sisters  rushed  after 
him  and  came  close  to  the  water  shouting  and  scream- 
ing. Franz  brought  a  sandwich  in  a  paper,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  throwing  this  breakfast  over  to 
them,  that  they  might  not  starve.  The  children 
contended  against  this  decision,  and  eagerly  devised  a 
plan  of  throwing  over  a  piece  of  twine  on  a  ball  and 
attaching  the  sandwich  to  it.  Life  on  the  estate  had 
again  resumed  its  ordinary  routine. 

"Has  Fritz  come  ?"  asked  the  Professor,  across 
the  stream. 

"They  are  still  at  Rossau,"  called  out  Hans. 
"The  bridge  has  been  repaired;  Mr.  Hummel  is  up, 
and  has  gone  down  there." 

The  father  also  came,  followed  by  a  troop  of 
laborers,  who  brought  beams  and  planks.  The  men 
went  into  the  water  and  drove  a  support  into  the  soft 
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ground,  upon  which  they  laid  several  slender  tree- 
trunks  across  the  water ;  the  Professor  caught  the  rope 
which  was  thrown  to  him.  After  a  few  hours'  work  a 
small  bridge  was  erected.  The  Proprietor  was  the 
first  who  passed  over  to  his  children,  and  the  men  ex- 
changed a  grave  greeting. 

"  If  the  men  have  an  hour's  time  to  spare  during 
the  day,"  said  the  Professor,  "they  may  do  one  last 
work  for  me  here.  The  hiding-place  of  the  monks 
was  in  this  cave." 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hummel  was  descending 
with  rapid  steps  towards  Rossau.  The  carpenters 
were  still  working  at  the  bridge.  He  cast  a  searching 
look  on  the  spot  where  he  had  caught  hold  of  the 
young  Prince  in  the  water  and  murmured  : 

"  He  went  down  like  a  cannon-ball.  This  nation 
has  no  capacity  for  the  sea  either  in  its  upper  or  lower 
classes, — in  this  whole  neighborhood  they  have  not  so 
much  as  a  boat.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  one 
here,  it  is  said,  but  it  has  been  cut  up  to  boil  coffee. 
The  best  thanks  that  one  can  give  to  this  Bielstein 
man  for  the  disturbance  that  we  have  occasioned  him, 
will  be  to  send  him  a  boat  to  keep  among  his  bundles 
of  straw." 

With  these  thoughts  he  entered  the  door  of  the  Dra- 
gon ;  there  he  went  up  to  the  sleepy  landlord  and  asked  : 

' '  Where  is  the  young  couple  that  arrived  yesterday 
evening?" 

"They  are  up  stairs,  I  suppose,"  returned  the 
latter,  indifferently;  "their  bill  is  to  be  paid  yet,  if  you 
will  know." 

As  he  was  about  to  ascend  to  the  upper  floor,  he 
heard  a  cry  of  joy. 

"Father,  my  father!"  exclaimed  Laura,    rushing 
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down  the  stairs;  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  gave  vent  to  such  warm  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and  sorrow  that  Mr.  Hummel  at  once  became 
gracious. 

"  Vagrants  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "have  I  caught  you? 
Wait  !  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  this  escapade." 

The  Doctor  also  rushed  headlong  down  stairs,  and 
greeted  Mr.  Hummel  with  outbursts  of  joy. 

"Your  carriage  will  bring  the  things  after  us; 
we  will  go  on  ahead,"  ordered  Mr.  Hummel.  "How 
did  your  Don  Juan  behave?"  he  asked,  in  a  low  tone, 
of  his  daughter. 

"Father,  he  took  care  of  me  like  an  angel,  and 
sat  on  a  chair  the  whole  night  before  my  door.  It  was 
terrible,  father." 

"And  how  does  the  affair  please  you?  So  ro- 
mantic !  It  calls  forth  superb  feelings,  and  one  there- 
by escapes  the  almond-cake  and  the  unseasoned  jokes 
of  the  comic  actor." 

But  Laura  pressed  up  to  her  father,  and  looked 
imploringly  at  him,  till  Mr.  Hummel  said  : 

"So  it  has  been  a  cure?  Then  I  will  joyfully  pay 
the  bill  of  the  Dragon." 

They  walked  out  of  the  door  together. 

"  How  did  she  behave  on  the  way  ?  "  he  asked  the 
Doctor,  confidentially. 

"She  was  charming,"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  the 
arm  of  the  father,  "but  in  an  anxious  state  of  mind; 
I  was  sent  up  on  the  coach-box  four  times  that  re- 
pentance overcame  her." 

"What,  and  did  you  climb  up  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hum- 
mel, indignantly. 

"  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  that  she  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  the  unusual  nature  of  the  journey." 
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"  <  It  gives  me  pleasure  that  my  poodle  should  go 
into  the  water,'  said  the  flea,  and  was  drowned,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Hummel,  mockingly.  "  Why  did  you  not 
look  calmly  on  the  anxiety  of  my  child?  It  would 
have  saved  you  many  a  bond  if  you  had  been  firm  with 
her  the  first  day." 

"But  she  was  not  yet  my  wife,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"O,  it  was  tolerant  mischievousness,  was  it?"  re- 
plied the  father,  "may  you  bide  your  time. " 

When  they  approached  the  courtyard,  the  daugh- 
ter hanging  on  the  arm  other  father — which  she  would 
not  let  go — he  began  : 

"Not  a  word  to-day,  now,  about  this  abominable 
ekTpement.  I  have  hushed  up  your  thoughtless  folly 
before  the  people  here,  and  thrown  a  mantle  over  it, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  open  your  eyes ;  you  are  an- 
nounced and  expected  as  quiet  travelers.  We  shall 
remain  here  together  to-day  ;  to-morrow  I  shall  speak 
to  you,  in  my  office  of  father,  a  last  word  concerning 
your  romance. 

At  the  door  the  wanderers  were  joyfully  welcomed 
by  their  friends.  The  Professor  and  the  Doctor  em- 
braced each  other. 

"You  come  just  in  time,  Fritz;  the  adventure 
which  we  began  here  years  ago  will  conclude  to-day. 
The  treasure  of  Brother  Tobias  is  discovered." 

After  some  hours  the  whole  party  started  for  the 
cave  ;  the  laborers  followed  with  iron  crows  and  levers. 

The  Proprietor  examined  the  block  of  stone  at  the 
back  of  the  cave.  At  the  bottom  on  one  side  he  saw 
a  hole,  the  same  through  which  the  dog  had  crawled. 

"This  opening  is  new,"  he  exclaimed;  "  it  was 
closed  by  a  stone  which  has  fallen  in." 

The  large  stone    bench  was   with    some  exertion 
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rolled  away,  and  an  opening  wide  enough  for  a  man  to 
creep  in  without  difficulty  became  perceptible.  The 
lights  were  lowered  into  it,  and  showed  a  continuation 
of  the  cave  sloping  downwards,  which  went  many 
yards  further  into  the  mountain.  It  was  a  desolate 
space.  In  the  time  of  the  monks  it  had  undoubtedly 
been  dry,  but  was  no  longer  so.  Roots  of  trees  had 
driven  the  crevices  of  the  rock  asunder,  or  the  strata 
had  sunk,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  the  damp.  Thus 
an  entrance  had  been  given  to  water  and  animals,  and 
there  was  a  confused  mass  of  litter  from  the  wood  and 
bones.  The  workmen  cleared  it  with  their  tools,  and 
the  spectators  sat  and  stood  by,  full  of  curiosity.  The 
Professor,  in  spite  of  his  composure,  kept  as  close  to 
the  spot  as  he  could.  But  the  Doctor  could  not  long 
bear  to  look  on.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  descended 
into  the  opening.  Mouldy  pieces  of  thick  cloth  were 
brought  up  ;  probably  the  treasure  had  been  conveyed 
in  a  large  bag  to  its  place  of  concealment.  Then  came 
altar  covers  and  ecclesiastical  robes. 

There  was  a  cry  of  joy,  and  the  Doctor  handed  out 
a  book.  The  face  of  the  Professor  was  suffused  with 
color  as  he  took  it.  It  was  a  missal  on  parchment. 
He  gave  it  to  the  Proprietor,  who  now  looked  on  with 
great  interest.  The  Doctor  handed  out  a  second  book  ; 
all  pressed  near.  The  Professor  sat  on  the  ground 
and  read.  It  was  a  manuscript  of  St.  Augustine  in  a 
deplorable  condition. 

"Two  !"  he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded  hoarse 
from  inward  emotion. 

"The  Doctor  handed  a  third  book,  again  spiritual 
Latin  hymns  with  notes.  The  fourth,  a  Latin  Psalter. 
The  Professor  held  out  his  hand,  and  it  trembled. 

"Is  there  more?"  he  exclaimed. 
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The  Doctor's  voice  sounded  hollow  from  the  cave. 

"There  is  nothing  more." 

"  Look  carefully,"  said  the  Professor,  with  faltering 
voice. 

"  Here  is  the  last,"  cried  the  Doctor,  handing  out 
small  square  board,  "  and  here  another." 

They  were  two  book-covers  of  solid  wood,  the  out- 
side ornamented  with  carved  ivory.  The  Professor 
perceived  at  once  from  the  style  of  the  figures  that  it 
was  Byzantine  work  of  the  latest  Roman  period — the 
figure  of  an  Emperor  on  a  throne,  and  over  him  an 
angel  with  a  halo. 

"A  large  quarto  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  It  is 
the  cover  of  the  manuscript,  Fritz  ;  where  is  the  text  ?" 

"There  is  no  text  to  be  found,"  again  replied  the 
sepulchral  voice  of  the  Doctor. 

"Take  the  Ian  tern  and  throw  the  light  everywhere." 

The  Doctor  took  the  second  lantern  in.  He  felt 
with  his  hand  and  pickaxe  all  round  in  every  corner 
of  the  rock.  He  threw  the  last  blade  of  straw  out, 
and  the  last  remnant  of  the  bag.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  manuscript  to  be  seen — not  a  page,  not  a  letter. 

The  Professor  looked  at  the  cover. 

"They  have  torn  it  out,"  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice; 
"probably  the  monks  took  the  Roman  Emperor  in 
ivory  for  a  saint." 

He  held  the  cover  to  the  light.  On  the  inner  side 
of  one  of  the  pieces,  amidst  dust  and  decay,  might  be 
red,  in  old  monkish  writing,  the  words  : 

"THE    TRAVELS   OF    THE   SILENT  MAN." 

The  silent  man  was  now  drawn  from  his  hiding-place. 

But  he  spoke  not :  his  mouth  remained  mute  for  ever. 

"Our   dream   is  at   an   end,"   said   the   Professor, 
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composedly.  "The  monks  have  torn  out  'the  text 
from  the  cover,  and  left  it  behind  ;  there  was  no  more 
room  for  the  manuscript  in  the  crowded  bag.  The  treas- 
ure is  lost  to  science.  Our  hand  touches  what  was  once 
the  cover  of  the  manuscript,  and  we  cannot  help 
having  the  bitter  feeling  of  sorrow  for  what  is  irre- 
parable, the  same  as  if  it  had  passed  away  in  our  sight. 
But  we  return  to  the  light  in  possession  of  our  facul- 
ties, and  must  do  our  duty  in  making  available  to  our 
generation, and  those  who  come  after  us,  what  remains." 
"Was  this  genius  called  Bachhuber?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Hummel ;  "judging  from  appearances,he  was  an  ass." 

The  Proprietor  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
son-in-law. 

"  After  all,  you  learned  men  have  been  in  the  right," 
he  said.  "Close  the  opening  by  the  stone  bench 
again,"  he  said,  addressing  the  laborers  ;  "  the  cave 
shall  remain  as  it  was." 

The  party  returned  silently  to  the  old  house.  The 
boys  carried  the  books,  the  girls  the  bundles  of  torn 
monks'  dresses,  and  made  plans  for  drawing  out  the 
gold  threads  for  themselves.  The  Professor  kept  the 
cover  of  the  lost  manuscript. 

As  they  entered  the  house  there  was  a  sound  of 
horse's  feet  on  the  other  side.  The  Proprietor  went  to 
the  door.  The  old  Chief  Forester  drew  in  his  black 
horse. 

"I  have  ridden  in  haste  through  the  farm  to  bring 
you  news.  Everything  with  us  is  topsy-turvy.  We 
have  Court  Officials  and  Ministers,  and  doctors  are 
fetched  from  every  quarter.  My  people  have  all  been 
sent  out,  and  I  myself  have  come  to  Rossau  to  order 
a  courier.  I  fear  his  Serene  Highness  is  very  low ; 
he  knows  no  one.  The  Hereditary  Prince  is  now 
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awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Court  physician  ;  as  soon  as 
he  gives  permission  the  party  will  start  for  the  capital. 
All  these  terrible  things  are  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
additions  to  my  quiet  dwelling.  One  thing  more, 
while  it  occurs  to  me — your  son-in-law  is  searching  for 
old  papers  and  books.  There  are  some  chests  at  our 
place  containing  such  lumber  of  ancient  times,  when 
the  ranger's  lodge  was  still  a  royal  shooting-box. 
Over  the  door,  from  under  the  plaster,  one  can  dis- 
cover a  foreign  word,  solitudini,  which  means,  they 
say,  'in  solitude.'  The  chests  are  rotten  :  in  the  course 
of  the  building  they  have  been  moved  from  their  place. 
When  things  become  quieter  with  us  the  Professor 
will,  perhaps,  look  over  them." 

"Then  here  is  the  Castle  Solitude,  with  the  genuine 
chests  of  the  official,"  exclaimed  the  Professor.  "I 
shall  never  go  to  that  house." 

The  Doctor  seized  his  hat,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone 
to  Laura  and  the  Proprietor. 

"  I  beg  leave  of  absence  for  to-day,"  he  said,  going 
out. 

He  did  not  return  till  evening. 

"  In  the  chest  there  are  accounts  for  repairs  to  the 
monastic  buildings  and  for  the  estate  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  there  are,  besides,  some  volumes 
of  Corneille.  The  vicar  who  went  to  America  is  re- 
lated to  the  Chief  Forester." 

"We  have  been  led  astray,"  said  the  Professor, 
calmly.  "  It  is  well  that  every  doubt  has  disappeared." 

"  But,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  there  is  still  no  proof 
that  the  old  manuscript  is  destroyed.  It  is  yet  pos- 
sible that  it  may  come  to  light  somewhere  in  frag- 
ments. Who  knows  but  there  may  be  strips  on  the 
back  of  some  books  ?  " 
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"On  the  books  which  the  Swede  has  written  in 
characters  of  fire  at  Rossau,"  replied  the  Professor, 
with  a  sad  smile.  "  It  is  well,  Fritz,  that  the  torment- 
ing spirits  are  forever  banished." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  a  line  of 
carriages  left  the  ranger's  lodge ;  the  first  was  closely 
curtained — it  was  the  prostrate  Sovereign,  guarded  by 
his  physicians.  Before  starting,  the  Hereditary  Prince 
beckoned  the  Chief  Forester  to  his  carriage  : 

"Is  there  any  other  way  to  Rossau  than  that  by 
the  manor-house  through  the  Bielstein  estate?" 

"Over  the  ridge  through  the  wood,"  replied  the 
Chief  Forester;  "but  it  is  a  roundabout  way." 

"We  will  take  the  road  through  the  wood,"  com- 
manded the  Hereditary  Prince.  On  the  way  he  said 
to  his  attendant  :  "I  expect  from  you,  Weidegg,  that, 
should  occasion  present  itself,  you  will  show  consid- 
erate attention  to  the  people  who  dwell  in  that  house. 
I  am  the  son  of  the  sick  Sovereign  to  whom  a  voice  re- 
fused reception  there.  I  shall,  therefore,  never  again 
cross  the  threshold  of  that  house  ;  and  I  wish  that  you 
never  again  mention  the  name  of  that  woman  in  my 
presence." 

The  sad  procession  passed  close  by  the  spot  where 
once  the  lightning  had  struck  the  pine-tree.  The  car- 
riages moved  at  a  slow  pace  along  the  ridge  of  hills 
upon  the  forest-road. 

"Drive  on  ahead,"  said  the  Prince;  "  I  will  walk 
a  short  distance  alone." 

He  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  hill ;  the  early  dawn 
tinged  the  dark  bushes  of  heather  with  a  golden  green. 
From  that  same  height,  where  once  a  merry  party  had 
rested,  the  Prince  looked  down  on  Bielstein,  which 
stood  out  in  the  white  morning  mist,  on  the  roof  and 
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balconies  of  the  old  house.  Long  he  stood  motionless  ; 
the  bell  sounded  from  the  village  church  through  the 
mountain  air  ;  he  bent  his  head  till  the  last  echoes  of 
the  melancholy  tones  passed  away  ;  then  he  stretched 
his  hand  greetingly  towards  the  manor,  turned  quickly 

back,  and  went  along  the  forest-road. 

* 
*  * 

The  cocks  crowed  in  the  farmyard  at  Bielstein,  the 
sparrows  twittered  in  the  vine  arbor,  and  the  people 
were  preparing  for  the  day's  work.  Then  Mr.  Hum- 
mel knocked  three  times  with  his  ponderous  fist  at  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  his  daughter  slept. 

"Get  up,  eloper,"  he  shouted,  "if  you  still  wish  to 
take  leave  of  your  forsaken  father." 

There  was  a  noise  in  the  room  and  a  pattering  of 
slippers,  and  Laura's  head  peeped  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  door.  . 

"Father,  you  are.  not  going  to  leave  us  !  "  she  said 
pleadingly. 

"You  have  left  me,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel;  "we 
must  have  a  few  final  words  together.  Dress  yourself 
properly,  and  you  shall  accompany  me  down  the  hill. 
I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  hall." 

He  had  to  wait  some  time  for  his  daughter,  and 
paced  impatiently  up  and  down,  looking  at  his 
watch. 

"Gabriel,  "he  said  to  the  servant,  who  came  up  to 
him  in  his  best  attire,  "much  misfortune  arises  from 
women's  long  hair.  It  is  on  that  account  that  they 
never  can  be  ready  at  the  right  time  ;  this  is  their  priv- 
ilege by  which  they  vex  us,  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  they  maintain  they  are  the  weaker  sex.  Order 
and  punctuality  will  never  be  obtained  unless  all  wom- 
ankind have  their  pig-tails  cut  off  on  one  day." 
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Laura  glided  down  the  stairs,  clung  to  her  father's 
arm,  and  stroked  his  cheeks  with  her  little  hand. 

"Come  into  the  garden,  my  little  actress,"  he 
said;  "I  must  speak  to  you  alone  for  a  few  min- 
utes. You  have  succeeded  in  eloping,  you  have  gone 
through  the  scandal, — in  what  state  of  mind  are  you 
now  ?  " 

"Uneasy,  dear  father,"  said  Laura,  dejectedly. 
"  I  know  that  it  was  a  folly,  and  Use  says  so  too." 

"  Then  it  must  be  so,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel,  dryly. 
"What  is  now  to  become  of  you  ?  " 

' '  Whatever  you  wish,  father, "  said  Laura.  ' '  Fritz 
and  I  are  of  opinion  that  we  must  follow  your  wishes 
unconditionally.  I  have  by  my  folly  lost  all  right  of 
expressing  a  wish ;  if  I  could  still  venture  to  make  a 
request,"  she  said,  timidly,  "I  should  like  to  remain 
here  for  a  short  time." 

"Then  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  your  seducer?  " 

"  He  is  going  back  to  his  parents,  and  we  will  wait, 
my  father,  until  he  has  an  appointment  at  the  Uni- 
versity :  he  has  prospects." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Hummel,  shaking  his  head: 
"All  that  would  have  been  very  sensible  before  the 
elopement ;  now  it  is  too  late.  Your  banns  have  been 
published  in  church,  now,  three  times. " 

"The  people  would  not  have  it  otherwise,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Hummel.  "When  it  was  known  that  you 
had  eloped,  the  clergy  could  not  avoid  publishing  the 
banns ;  you  had  not  been  long  out  of  the  gate  when 
this  calamity  took  place." 

Laura  stood  terrified,  and  a  burning  red  suffused 
her  cheeks.  The  bells  of  the  little  church  by  the  wood 
below  sounded.  Mr.  Hummel  took  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket. 
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"Here  are  those  cursed  old  godmother's  gloves; 
I  wish  at  last  to  get  rid  of  the  trash.  Here  you  have 
your  dowry,  I  can  give  you  nothing  more ;  put  them 
on  quickly,  that  people  may  at  least  observe  by  your 
hands  that  this  is  a  festive  day  for  you.  When  it 
comes  to  the  business  of  the  wedding-ring  you  can 
easily  take  them  off." 

"Father,"  cried  Laura,  wringing  her  hands. 

"You  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  wedding-cake," 
said  Mr.  Hummel,  "so  you  must  do  without  a  wed- 
ding-dress, and  many  other  things.  These  dramatic 
attitudes  would  have  been  very  suitable  before  the 
elopement,  now  you  must  be  married  without  question 
either  immediately,  or  not  at  all.  Do  you  think  that 
one  goes  out  into  the  world  for  a  joke?" 

"My  mother!"  exclaimed  Laura,  and  the  tears 
rolled  from  her  eyes. 

"You  chose  to  run  away  from  your  mother,  and  if 
your  father,  out  of  consideration  for  these  strangers, 
had  not  come,  you  would  have  had  to  do  the  business 
alone.  You  wished  to  escape  from  our  homely,  simple 
feelings." 

Laura  laid  hold  of  a  tree  with  trembling  hands,  and 
looked  imploringly  at  her  father. 

"You  are  not  so  bold  as  I  thought.  Now  the  timid 
hare  in  you  comes  to  light." 

Laura  threw  herself  on  her  father's  breast  and 
sobbed  ;  he  stroked  her  curls. 

"  Little  Hummel,"  he  said,  kindly,  "there  must  be 
punishment,  and  it  is  not  severe  ;  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  should  marry  him.  He  is  a  worthy  man  ;  I  have 
observed  that  ;  'and  if  it  is  for  your  happiness,  I  shall 
easily  get  on  with  him,  but  you  must  not  immediately 
begin  to  hum  and  buzz  if  I  sometimes  bristle  up  in  my 
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way.  I  wish,  too,  that  you  should  marry  him  to-day, 
that  is  now  the  best  course  for  all  parties.  You  may 
exercise  your  bridal  feelings  later  and  go  through  your 
emotions  as  you  like.  Be  brave,  now,  my  child,  the 
others  are  waiting,  and  we  must  not  delay  them.  Are 
you  ready?" 

Laura  wept,  but  a  soft  "Yes"  was  heard. 

"Then  we  will  awake  the  bridegroom,"  said  Mr. 
Hummel.  "  I  believe  the  sacrificial  lamb  sleeps  with- 
out any  foreboding  of  his  fate." 

He  left  his  daughter,  hastened  to  the  Doctor's  door, 
and  looked  into  the  room.  Fritz  lay  fast  asleep.  Mr. 
Hummel  seized  the  boots  which  were  standing  before 
the  door  and  bumped  them  down  beside  the  bed. 

"Good  morning,  Don  Juan,"  he  shouted;  "have 
the  kindness  to  get  immediately  into  this  leather. 
These  are  your  bridal  boots.  My  daughter  Laura 
begs  you  to  make  haste,  and  the  clergyman  is  im- 
patient." 

The  Doctor  sprang  out  of  his  bed. 

"Are  you  in  earnest?"  he  asked. 

"Terribly  in  earnest,"  said  Hummel. 

He  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  Doctor.  He 
entered  the  garden  where  Laura  was  still  sitting  alone 
in  the  bower,  uneasy,  like  an  imprisoned  bird  that 
does  not  venture  to  leave  its  cage.  Mr.  Hummel  led 
the  Doctor  up  to  her. 

"There,  you  have  her,"  he  said  solemnly.  "  It  is 
a  fine  morning,  just  like  that  when  I  set  out  as  a 
boy.  To-day  I  send  my  child  into  the  world,  and 
that  is  another  kind  of  feeling.  I  do  not  object  to  it 
if  you  live  happily  together,  till  first  your  children  run 
away  from  you  into  the  world,  and  then  the  grand- 
children :  for  man  is  like  a  bird,  he  takes  pains  and 
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collects  the  bits  of  straw  together  for  his  home,  but 
the  young  brood  do  not  care  for  the  nest  of  the  parents. 
Thus  the  old  raven  must  now  sit  alone  and  find  few 
who  will  be  vexed  with  his  croaking.  Take  my  stub- 
born girl,  dear  Fritz,  and  do  not  let  her  have  too  much 
of  her  own  will.  I  have  watched  you  for  some  time, 
and  I  will  tell  you  something  in  confidence  :  ever  since 
the  affair  of  the  cat's-paws  it  occurred  to  me,  that  in 
the  end  you  would  be  no  bad  husband  for  this  Hum- 
mel. That  you  are  called  Hahn  is,  after  all,  only  a 
misfortune."  He  kissed  them  both  right  heartily. 
"Now  come,  runaways,  for  the  others  are  expecting 
you." 

Mr.  Hummel  walked  before  his  children  to  the 
house  ;  he  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  where 
the  whole  family  were  assembled.  Laura  flew  to  Use, 
and  concealed  her  hot  face  on  the  breast  of  her  friend. 
The  latter  took  the  bridal  wreath,  which  her  sisters 
had  brought,  and  placed  it  on  Laura's  head.  Gabriel 
opened  the  door.  Years  before  the  Doctor  had  drawn 
his  friend  from  the  bramble  bush  against  the  wall  into 
the  church;  now  he  walked  into  the  little  village 
church  hand  in  hand  with  his  love,  and  again  the 
children  strewed  flowers.  When  the  clergymen  joined 
the  hands  of  the  bridal  pair,  Use  also  clasped  the  hand 
of  her  husband. 

"Your  mother  is  wanting,"  said  Hummel,  to  the 
bride,  when  she  embraced  him  after  the  wedding ; 
"and  the  Doctor's  family  also.  But  you  are  citizen's 
children,  and  however  exalted  your  feelings  may  be 
you  must  accommodate  yourself  to  our  customs.  You 
will  go  from  here  back-  to  your  native  town.  There 
your  mothers  will  keep  the  after-nuptials,  and  you, 
runaway,  shall  not  escape  the  bad  poetry.  You  must 
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excuse  me  if  I  am  not  at  home  on  that  day  ;  I  have  to 
make  -a  business  journey,  and  it  is  not  suitable  to 
marry  one's  child  twice  in  a  week."  He  then  said,  in 
a  low  tone  to  his  daughter:  "between  ourselves,  I 
do  not  wish  to  peck  of  the  same  wedding-cake  with 
the  Hahn  family.  You  are  not  to  live  with  me,  nor 
in  the  house  over  the  way  : — that  has  been  advised  by 
our  friends,  and  I  think  it  quite  right.  After  the 
marriage  feast  you  may  travel  for  some  weeks,  and 
then  return  to  your  own  home." 

"The  bridal  journey  you  will  make  alone,"  said 
the  Professor;  "not  with  us.  Use  and  I  have  deter- 
mined, after  a  short  rest,  to  return  to  the  cit}'.  I  have 
some  months  of  the  vacation  still  before  me  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  of  use  to  a  select  circle  of 
students.  Among  books  we  shall  again  find  what  we 
lost  among  strangers, — peace  with  ourselves,  and  peace 
with  those  about  us." 

s 

It  was  about  Easter  the  following  year.  Mr.  Hum- 
mel and  Gabriel  stood  dressed  in  festive  black  before 
the  door  of  No.  i,  Park  Street. 

"I  was  to  see  her,  Gabriel,"  began  Mr.  Hummel, 
confidentially.  "I  took  the  money  to  her  this  time 
myself ,  .because  you  wished  it.  I  inquired  concerning 
her  of  the  people  at  the  Inn  and  of  the  neighbors. 
She  behaves  with  modesty,  and  her  character  is  greatly 
changed.  Much  water,  Gabriel,"  and  he  pointed  to 
his  eyes. 

"You  were  kind  to  her  ?  "  asked  Gabriel,  faintly. 

"As  a  lamb,"  replied  Mr.  Hummel,  "  and  she  the 
same.  The  room  was  poor,  one  picture  only  hung 
there  without  a  frame,  Gabriel,  as  a  remembrance  of 
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her  happy  position  in  that  house.  It  was  a  cock  with 
golden  feathers." 

Gabriel  turned  away. 

"  At  last  the  place  became  too  moist  for  my  dry 
constitution,  but  care  has  been  taken  of  her.  She  is 
to  be  placed  in  a  respectable  business  as  a  saleswoman, 
and  as  for  the  illegitimate  Knips,  the  ladies  will  take 
care  of  him.  I  have  spoken  with  Madame  Hummel, 
and  she  with  the  Hahn  woman  over  the  way  ;  they 
will  arrange  for  the  charitable  collections.  But  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  Gabriel,  with  all  respect, — what 
is  too  much  is  too  much." 

Mr.  Hummel  respectfully  seized  Gabriel's  waist- 
coat button,  and  twisted  the  averted  face  as  by  a  screw 
round  to  himself.  Then  he  looked  into  the  sad  eyes  for 
some  time  without  saying  a  word,  but  they  both  under- 
stood each  other. ' 

"It  was  a  hard  time,  it  was  a  mad  time,  Gabriel, 
in  every  point  of  view,"  began  Mr.  Hummel,  at  last, 
shaking  his  head ;  "  what  we  went  through  with 
princes  was  no  trifle." 

"  He  was  very  light,"  said  Gabriel,  "and  I  carried 
him  like  a  feather." 

"That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Hum- 
mel ;  "the  affair  was  creditable.  Just  think  what  it  is 
to  have  saved  a  young  Sovereign.  That  few  of  us  can 
do.  For  a  moment,  ambitious  thoughts  came  into  my 
head — that  is  to  say,  the  Chamberlain,  no  ill-disposed 
man  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours,  sounded  me 
on  a  delicate  point  when  he  last  called." 

"  He  also  sent  for  me,"  interposed  Gabriel,  with 
dignity.  "  Prince  Victor  had  commissioned  him  to 
send  his  respects,  and  to  say  that  the  Prince  was  to 
marry  the  Princess." 
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"  Even  this  kind  of  hpuseholder  becomes  domestic, " 
said  Mr.  Hummel,  "that  is  at  least  a  beginning. 
Well,  the  Chamberlain  assured  me  of  his  Serene  High- 
ness's  gratitude,  made  eloquent  speeches,  and  probed 
me  at  last  with  a  'predicate.'*  Do  you  know  what 
that  is?" 

"Hum,"  said  Gabriel,  "if  it  is  something  that  is 
given  away  at  that  Court  it  would  be  like  a  colored 
tobacco  pouch  without  any  tobacco  in  it ;  it  must  be  a 
title." 

"You  have  hit  it,"  said  Mr.  Hummel.  "What  do 
you  think  of  Sir  Court  Hat  Maker  and  Householder, 
Henry  Hummel  ?  " 

"A  swindle,"  replied  Gabriel. 

"Right,  it  was  a  weakness;  but  I  overcame  it  at 
the  right  time.  Then  I  asked  this  Chamberlain,  'what 
would  you  expect  of  me'  ?  '  Nothing  at  all,'  he  said, 
'  except  that  you  should  carry  on  a  distinguished  busi- 
ness ! '  'That  is  the  case  now,'  I  said.  '  But  what  hats 
will  they  expect  me  to  keep  ?  '  For  he,  who  has  had 
experience  like  mine,  becomes  suspicious ,  and  look 
you,  Gabriel,  then  the  fraud  came  out,  for  what  was 
his  idea  and  expectation  ?  I  was  in  his  eyes  a  man 
who  dealt  in  straw  hats.  Then  I  thanked  him  for  the 
honor,  and  turned  my  back  to  him." 

"But,"  said  Gabriel,  "there  should  be  some  con- 
cession with  regard  to  this  matter ;  we  are  on  good 
terms  now  with  the  people  over  there  ;  and  if  you  have 
given  your  daughter  to  the  family,  why  not  also  an 
article  of  business  ?  " 

"Do  not  interfere  in  my  affairs, "  said  Mr.  Hum- 
mel, irritably.  "It  is  bad  enough  that  I,  as  father, 
and  in  a  certain  degree  as  neighbor,  have  been 

*  A  title. 
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obliged  to  give  up  my  old  grudge.  How  can  one 
irritate  oneself  now,  when  one  is  obliged  to  have  one's 
hand  pressed  here,  and  to  drink  family  punch  under 
the  cursed  Muse  there  ?  No,  I  was  a  weak  father,  and 
as  a  neighbor,  an  inexcusably  fickle  man.  But,  Gab- 
riel, even  the  worm  which  is  trod  upon  keeps  its  sting. 
And  my  sting  is  my  business.  There  the  enmity  still 
remains.  Every  spring,  vindictiveness ;  and  every 
winter,  triumph.  I  have  lost  my  child  and  made  over 
my  money  to  a  coxcomb,  but  I  am  still  man  enough 
to  hold  my  own  against  the  fellow  across  the  way." 

He  looked  at  the  empty  place  on  the  door-steps, 
where  his  dog  Spitehahn  formerly  used  to  sit. 

"I  miss  him,"  continued  Mr.  Hummel,  pointing 
significantly  to  the  ground. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  He  was  a  dog  after  my  own  heart,"  continued 
Mr.  Hummel,  slowly;  "and  I  have  an  idea.  What 
do  you  think,  Gabriel,  if  we  were  to  erect  a  monument 
to  him  in  the  garden.  Here  near  the  street ;  there 
would  only  be  a  low  stone  and  upon  it  a  single  word — 
'Spitehahn.'  When  the  doors  stand  open  one  could 
read  it  across  the  street.  It  would  be  a  memorial  of 
the  poor  beast,  and  especially  of  the  good  time  when 
one  could  pluck  the  feathers  of  a  Hahn  without  being 
indicted  for  infanticide." 

' '  That  will  not  do, "  replied  Gabriel.  "  What  would 
the  son-in-law's  people  over  the  way  say  to  it?" 

"The  devil !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hummel,  and  turned 
away. 

Yes,  Spitehahn  had  disappeared  from  the  world. 
Since  that  hour,  when  in  the  dim  grey  of  the  morning 
he  had  wound  round  him  the  golden  dress  of  the  de- 
ceased Bachhuber  like  a  ruff,  he  had  disappeared. 
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No  inquiries  and  no  offers  of  reward  had  enabled  Mr. 
Hummel  to  obtain  a  trace  of  him.  In  vain  were  the 
shepherds  and  laborers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  even 
the  magistrates  of  Rossau,  set  in  movement — he  had 
vanished  like  a  spirit.  The  place  on  the  steps  re- 
mained empty ;  the  blank  which  he  had  left  behind  in 
society  was  filled  by  a  younger  race  of  dogs  in  Park 
Street ;  the  neighborhood  in  every  walk  along  the  street 
felt  a  satisfaction  which  they  had  long  been  deprived  of ; 
the  cigar  dealer  again  placed  his  stand  near  Mr.  Hum- 
mel's  garden;  and  the  young  ladies  in  white  dresses, 
who  went  to  the  Park,  gradually  gave  up  the  custom 
of  turning  away  from  Mr.  Hummel's  house,  and  going 
over  to  the  straw  side.  The  memory  of  Spitehahn 
passed  away  without  regret  from  any ;  only  with  the 
old  inmates  of  the  street  the  remembrance  of  him  re- 
mained as  a  dark  tradition.  Gabriel  alone  thought  of 
the  lost  one  evenings  when  he  saved  the  bones  for  mis- 
cellaneous dogs  of  the  neighborhood.  But  he  did  not 
wonder  at  the  disappearance  of  the  animal :  he  had 
long  known  that  something  mysterious  must  sometime 
or  other  happen  to  him. 

There  came  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  which  fur- 
nished food  for  thought  for  the  rest  of  Gabriel's  life  ;  for 
when,  in  the  following  autumn,  he  again  went  in  com- 
pany with  his  master  and  mistress  to  visit  the  Manor- 
house  of  Bielstein,  directly  upon  his  arrival  he  begged 
permission  to  have  an  afternoon's  holiday,  and,  as 
he  often  did  now,  walked  alone  with  his  thoughts. 
He  went  in  the  wood,  far  past  the  ranger's  lodge, 
amongst  large  mossy  beech-trees,  ferns,  and  bilber- 
ries. It  was  evening,  and  a  grey  twilight  overtook 
the  wanderer  ;  he  was  uncertain  of  his  direction,  and, 
somewhat  uneasy,  sought  the  road  to  the  house. 
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Thunder  rolled  in  the  distance,  and  sometimes  a  bright 
flash  of  lightning  passed  over  the  heavens,  and  for  a 
moment  lighted  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  the 
mossy  ground.  Amid  a.  bright  flash  he  saw  himself 
suddenly  on  a  cross-road  ;  he  started  back,  for  a  few 
steps  from  him  a  great  dark  figure  was  moving  across 
the  path,  with  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  on  his  head 
and  a  weapon  on  his  shoulder ;  it  glided  by  noise- 
lessly and  without  greeting.  Gabriel  stood  astonished  ; 
again  a  flash,  and  along  the  same  road  ran  two  dogs, 
a  black  and  a  red  cur,  with  huge  heads  and  bristly 
hair  :  suddenly  the  red  one  stopped  and  turned  towards 
Gabriel,  who  saw  at  the  back  of  the  dog  a  tuft  which 
it  wagged.  The  next  moment  there  was  profound 
darkness,  and  Gabriel  heard  at  his  feet  a  slight  whim- 
pering, and  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  something  licked 
his  boot.  Another  slight  noise,  and  then  all  was 
still. 

The  people  on  the  estate  maintain  that  it  was  a 
poacher,  or  the  great  deer-stealer  from  the  other  side 
of  the  frontier  ;  but  Gabriel  knew  who  the  night- hunter 
was,  and  what  the  dog  was.  He  who  had  before  sent 
the  dog  to  Hummel's  house,  without  money  and  with- 
out name,  had  also  called  him  away.  The  hound  now 
barked  again  in  the  night,  when  the  storm  blew  like  a 
hunting-horn,  when  the  clouds  flew  under  the  moon, 
and  the  trees  bent  their  heads,  groaning,  to  the  earth. 
Then  he  ran  over  the  hills  from  Rossau,  through  the 
grounds  of  Bielstein  ;  he  howled,  and  the  moon  laughed 
mockingly  down  on  the  place  in  which  Tobias  Bach- 
huber  had  deposited  his  treasures,  and  among  them 
the  cover  of  the  lost  manuscript. 

But  if  no  observer  could  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  dog,  far  more  uncertain  is  the  judgment  of  the 
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present  day  concerning  another  figure  which  hovers 
about  the  grotto. 

What  can  thy  fate  be,  unfortunate  Brother  Tobias 
Bachhuber?  Thy  conduct  towards  the  manuscript 
we  have  been  seeking  transcends  everything  one  could 
have  expected  of  a  Tobias.  It  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  thy  disregard  of  the  highest  interests  of  mankind 
may  have  injured  thy  social  position  in  the  other  world. 
Grievous  doubts  arise,  Bachhuber,  as  to  thy  heavenly, 
happiness :  for  the  wrong  that  thou  hast  done  to  us 
would  have  drawn  tears  from  an  angel.  To  us  mor- 
tals it  is  impossible  to  think  of  thee  with  the  confidence 
which  thy  true-hearted  words  would  impress  upon  us  : 
JHZC  omnia  deposui, — I  have  deposited  all  this.  That 
was  an  untruth,  Bachhuber,  and  the  wounds  of  de- 
ceived confidence  will  always  bleed  afresh. 

Answer  my  question,  Tobias — what  views  didst 
thou  hold  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  ?  of  the  bonds 
of  union  binding  the  souls  of  men  of  past  ages  with 
the  souls  of  men  of  the  present  ?  or  of  that  stupendous 
net-work,  humanity,  in  which  thou  wert  a  mesh  ?  Thy 
views  were  pitiable,  indeed.  Thou  didst  stuff  the  great 
manuscript,  the  hope  of  our  century,  into  a  bag  and 
thou  didst  rip  out  the  text  when  thou  foundest  the  bag 
too  full,  and  didst  carefully  preserve  the  covers  for 
later  generations  !  For  shame,  thrice  for  shame  ! 

And  yet,  withal,  thou  didst  ever  hover  restlessly 
about  the  cave  of  the  forest,  and  since  Swedish  times 
didst  bustle  about  unceasingly  in  the  rooms  of  the  old 
house ! 

Why  didst  thou  do  that,  Tobias,  silly  monk  ?  Is't 
possible  that  thou  hadst  something  in  store,  that  thou 
wast  guarding  something,  for  the  happiness  of  those 
who  came  after  thee,  that  thou  wert,  after  all,  laboring 
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for  the  unity  of  mankind  that  we  said  thou  hadst  no 
conception  of? 

Yes,  a  treasure  was  found.  It  did  not  have  the  ap- 
pearance that  our  scholars  thought  it  would,  when 
their  glance  first  rested  on  the  faded  letters  of  thy 
record.  The  treasure  that  both  the  scholars  found, 
had  clenched  fists,  and  dimpled  cheeks,  and  sweet, 
bright  eyes'  Their  treasure  came  to  them  alive,  nor 
•was  it  of  the  silent  kind.  Bachhuber,  can  it  be  that 
thou  hast  frivolously  transcended  the  rules  of  thy 
order  ?  Was  it  thou  that  set  down  this  treasure  in  the 
'dry  hollow  place'  commonly  called  a  cradle?  in  the 
cradles  of  two  homes? 

To-day  there  is  a  great  christening  at  the  Profes- 
sor's house — a  double  one.  The  Professor's  son  is 
called  Felix,  and  the  Doctor's  young  daughter  Corn- 
elia. Almost  at  the  same  time  the  children  resolved 
to  narrow  the  space  of  the  over-crowded  world  by  their 
appearance.  The  sponsors  of  the  boy  are  Professor 
Raschke  and  Mrs.  Struvelius  ;  the  sponsors  of  the  girl 
are  Professor  Struvelius  and  Mrs.  Raschke  ;  but  Mr. 
Hummel  is  godfather  for  both,  stands  in  the  middle 
and  swings  first  one,  and  then  the  other  godchild. 

"I  am  delighted  that  yours  is  a  boy,"  he  said, 
to  the  Professor;  "he  will  be  fair  and  jolly.  For 
womankind  is  rapidly  getting  the  upper  hand,  and 
will  soon  become  too  powerful  for  us ;  we  must 
strengthen  ourselves  by  an  increase,  otherwise  a  com- 
plete revolution  will  take  place.  I  am  delighted  that 
yours  is  a  girl, "  he  said,  to  his  daughter ;  "the  creature 
is  dark  and  bristly  ;  it  will  be  no  Hahn,  but  a 
Hummel." 

The  christening  is  over,  and  Professor  Raschke 
raises  his  glass. 
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There  are  two  new  human  souls  in  the  kingdom  of 
books,  two  more  scholars'  children  in  our  blustering, 
curious,  pedantic,  and  whimsical  community.  You 
children  will  take  your  first  riding-lessons  on  your 
fathers'  folios ;  you  will  make  your  first  helmet  and 
your  first  dress  from  your  fathers'  proof-sheets  :  you 
will  regard,  earlier  than  others,  with  secret  terror  the 
books  that  surround  your  rosy  youth.  But  we  hope 
that  you  too  will  help  preserve  for  a  future  generation 
the  proud  and  lofty  spirit  with  which  your  fathers  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  science,  to  thought,  and  to 
creative  activity.  You  too,  be  you  man  or 'woman, 
must  become  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  ideals  of 
our  people.  You  will  find  a  national  spirit  that  takes 
a  stronger  flight  and  makes  higher  demands  on  its 
intellectual  leaders.  As  we  in  the  present,  so  you  in 
the  future,  will  often  be  accorded  a  smile.  But  see  to 
it  that  it  be  kindly.  And  see  to  it  that  the  office  that 
has  come  to  you  from  your  fathers,  remain  worthy  of 
the  people.  And  see  to  it  that  you  too  shall  acquit 
yourselves  as  steadfast  and  honest  workers  in  the  fields 
of  Science — true  to  )'our  faith  in  the  good  genius  of 
this  our  life." 

Raschke  spoke  :  and  waved  his  glass. 

"  Pray,'  Professor  Raschke  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stru- 
velius  ;  "you  have  my  glass.  My  gloves  are  in  it.  Do 
not  drink  them,  I  beseech  you  !  " 

"True  enough,"  said  Raschke,  apologetically  ;  and 
he  poured  with  measured  deliberation  the  wine  from 
the  flask  on  the  gloves,  to  join  with  great  appreciation 
in  the  toast  he  had  offered. 

But  in  the  dimly,  lighted  corner,  by  the  book-case, 
whereon  the  tiny  record  of  our  loved  Brother  lay,  ap- 
peared the  humble  figure  of  Bachhuber, — Tobias 
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Bachhuber,  observed  by  no  one — in  the  resemblance 
of  a  nurse.  He  greeted,  and  graciously  bowed  his 
thanks. 

When  the  friends  had  departed,  Use  sat  on  the 
sofa,  the  child  before  her  in  her  lap.  Felix  knelt  at 
her  side,  and  both  looked  down  upon  the  young  life 
between  them. 

"  It  is  so  small,  Felix,"  said  Use;  "and  yet  all 
that  was  and  all  that  is,  does  not  make  the  mother  so 
happy  as  the  soft  beating  of  the  little  heart  in  its 
breast." 

"Restlessly  the  thinking  mind  struggles  after  the 
eternal,"  exclaimed  the  Scholar  ;  "but  he  who  holds 
wife  and  child  to  his  heart,  feels  forevermore  united 
in  holy  peace  with  the  high  power  of  life." 

The  cradle  rocked,  as  if  moved  by  spirit  hands. 
Thus  does  the  treasure  look,  blessed  Bachhuber,  that 
thy  active  hand  has  helped  bestow  upon  a  future  race. 
Thou  hast  not  acted  well  by  us.  Thou  hast  done  us 
wrong.  But  when  we  think  how  studiously  active  thou 
wast,  in  the  old  manor-house  and  elsewhere,  to  per- 
form, to  the  glory  of  coming  generations,  the  kindly 
offices  of  a  match-maker,  we  cannot  be  angry  with  thee 
on  this  solemn,  festive  occasion.  All  in  all,  we  must 
say  thou  wert  an  unfortunate,  ill-starred  fellow,  and 
hast  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  But  thy  heart 
was  kind.  And  after  all,  Tobias,  thou  hast  been  taken 
up  into  heaven — with  a  question-mark  it  is  true  : 
for  thou  shalt  ever  wear  on  the  back  of  thy  celestial 
cowl  a  tag  of  Satan's  making — a  mark  for  all  future  time 
of  thy  dealings  with  the  lost  manuscript  of  Tacitus. 

[THE  END.] 
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